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INTRODUCTION 


The  history  of  early  explorations  in  the  C-reat  Basin  region  has 

never  been  written  save  in  a  fragrcentary  v/ay  in  connection  with  history 

of  states  lying  v^holly  or  partly  within  it,  and  in  vorhs  of  a  general 

character.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a  study  of  this  region  as  an 

independent  locality,  is  that  of  Captain  J,  H.  Simpson  made  in  behalf  of 

1 

the  war  department  in  1859,  This  valuable  historical  survey  and  report 
is  official  and  neglects  entirely  the  work  of  fur  companies  and  detached 
free  traders  and  trappers.  V/hile  it  is  restricted  in  subject  matter  to 
government  explorations  and  scientific  information  concerning  this  par¬ 
ticular  section,  it  is  extended  in  time  beyond  the  period  to  be  covered 
by  this  narrative. 

It  will,  then,  be  the  purpose  of  this  brief  study  to  isolate  the 
field  and  limit  the  time  to  what  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  prepioneering 
days.  That  is,  there  has  been  a  prevailing  notion  that  the  Mormons  were 
the  pioneers  in  the  Great  Basin,  They  were  so  far  as  permanent  settle¬ 
ments  are  concerned,  but  they  were  preceded  by  a  band  of  path  finders, 
the  importance  of  vhose  work  has  been  overlooked.  To  this  earlier  de¬ 
velopment  attention  will  be  directed. 

The  discussion  that  follows  will  have  a  three  fold  purpose;  First, 
the  aim  will  be  to  assemble  the  fragmentary  facts  concerning  the  first 
discoveries  and  early  explorations  in  this  vast  inland  basin  region, 
and  create  a  new  historical  synthesis  in  which  the  Great  Basin,  rather 

1,  J.  H.  Simpson  (Colonel  of  i^ngineers  U,  3,  Army) 

Report  of  Exploration  across  the  Great  Basin  of  the  territory  of 

Utah  for  a  direct  wagon  route  from  Camp  Floyd  to  Genoa  in  Carson  Valley. 

Made  in  1859.  Washington  Government  r'rinting  Office,  1876. 
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t;h.an  'being  a  mere  incident  in  some  larger  theme  will  'be  the  center  of 
interest.  Second,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  eijiiibit  the  rugged  character 
and  courage  of  a  class  of  frontiersmen  who,  but  for  the  power  of  history 
to  rescue  from  the  ’’widespread,  insatiable  maw  of  oblivion,”  would  soon 
pass  into  ill  deserved  obscurity,  and,  withal,  be  deprived  of  the  well 
merited  honor  of  paving  the  way  for  many  of  the  achievements  fostered  by 
the  National  Government  and  made  secure  by  the  colonizers.  And  last  but 
by  no  means  least,  it  ?Jill  be  shown  that  in  reality  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  isolated  history,  that  in  fact  local  history  in  all  tlB  sections 
of  America,  is  not  only  an  expression  of  restlessness  and  discontent  in 
older  settled  communities,  but  a  phase  of  international  rivalry  in  tins 
expansion  of  'Europe  to  iimerica. 

This  broader  outlook  revitalizes  American  expansion,  and  emphasized 
the  fact  that  in  every  movement  ¥«estward  to  continuously  receding  front¬ 
iers  something  moie  than  local  interest  arises.  In  fact  it  becomes  en- 
creasingly  evident'  that  United  States  history  merges  into  and  becomes 
a  part  of  European  history  at  every  stage  of  advance.  The  Old  iVest, 
the  Old  Southwest,  the  Northwest,  the  Trans-Lississippi  •  vVest ,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Pacific  slope  area,  all  are  interwoven  with  that  four  hun¬ 
dred  year  struggle  for  the  continent  of  limerica  -  a  struggle  that  is  not 
yet  over. 

The  New  England  school  of  historians  neglected  or  failed  to  see  this 
aspect  of  our  history.  In  fact  most  historians  since  have  failed  to  ex¬ 
hibit  this  larger  vie?/.  Sven  those  who  have  Virritten  of  our  western 
development,  and  who  have  explained  such  in  connection  with  our  national 
life  and  distinctive  American  ideals  have  largely  localized  their  fields 
to  the  neglect  of  this  wider  perspective. 
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It  is  proper  to  state  at  this  point,  what  it  is  "believed  will  "be 
i^enerally  conceded,  that  Dr.  Herbert  Eugene  Bolton,  of  the  University  of 
California  is  tiie  Nester  of  this  new  school  of  thought.  He  has  done  and 
is  doing  much  to  lift  the  history  of  colonization  in  America  from  the 
narrow  provincialism  of  the  past  into  the  broader  and  truer  setting  of 
conflicting  international  aims  and  struggles.  Under  this  broadening 
interpretation,  the  facts  glow  with  new  meaning  arid  light,  and  lose 
nothing  in  local  intensity  and  value. 

The  Great  Basin  history  is  no  exception  to,  but  another  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  later  method  of  interpretation.  It  will  be  recalled  that  it 
belonged  to  Spain  until  after  the  Spanish-Araerican  Revolutions,  1819- 
1821,  and  to  Mexico  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  Early 
Americr.n  explorations  .within  it  Were  therefore  made  on  territory  belong¬ 
ing  to  Spain  or  Mexico.  Sven  when  the  Moimons  took  possession  of  Salt 
Lake  Valley  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  the  region  nominally  belonged 
to  Mexico,  iis  is  usual,  hovifever,  exploration  and  actual  occupation  are 
the  arbiters  of  ownership  and  precursors  of  empire. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  case  even  mors  significant.  The 
northern  rim  of  the  Basj^n  extended  into  the  Oregon  territory  so  long  in 
dispute  between  the  United  States  and  England,  For  a  long  time  the  advan¬ 
tage  seemed  to  be  and  was  on  the  side  of  England  whose  traders  and  trappers 
came  dom  from  the  north  and  pretty  well  monopolized  the  Columbia  river 
basin. 

The  United  States  in  driving  her  wedge  of  advance  between  Spanish 
and  British  territory  found  the  Rockies  a  formidable  barrier.  This  diffi¬ 
culty  was  largely  overcome  by  the  discovery  of  the  South  Pass.  Hence 
considerable  emphasis  is  given  to  this  discovery  of  the  ^shley  men  in 
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1824*  It  gave  not  only  an  impetu  to  activities  beyond  the  international 
boundary  line  of  106  west  and  42  north,  that  is  in  the  Utah  Green  river 
region  and  the  Great  Basin,  but  it  also  made  it  possible  for  the  iimeri- 
cans  once  more  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  Great  Hudson  Bay  Company 
which  had  but  three  years  before  absorbed  the  Northwest  Company.  In  brief 
it  opened  up  an  accessible  wagon  route  over  which  emigrant  trains,  follow¬ 
ing  the  path  of  the  trader,  later  traveled  both  to  the  Oregon  country  and 
the  Great  Basin  and  on  to  California* 

In  assembling  the  facts  and  seeking  to  achieve  the  foregoing  purposes, 
some  digression  in  the  field  of  individual  adventure  has  been  indulged,  and 
some  narratives  rehearsed,  that  might  at  first  thought  be  considered  ex¬ 
traneous,  but  which  allow  certain  characters  who  are  to  figure  prominently 
at  a  later  period,  to  disclose  themselves  through  action.  No  biographical 
sketch,  no  character  delineation,  can  equal  man  himself,  exhibiting  alone 
and  in  obscurity,  and  therefore,  unsupported  by  the  applauding  multitude, 
that  self  mastery  and  unflinching  courage  which  condition  all  worthy  achiev- 
ments.  This  is  the  justification  for  repeating  some  thrilling  episodes  in 
the  lives  of  Jedediah  3<,  Smith,  Hugh  Glass,  and  others.  Too  often  in  the 
past  kings,  rulers,  generals,  knights,  etc.  have  held  the  center  of  the  stage 
as  against  the  average  man.  Is  it  not  time  that  common  men  ^o  do  uncommon 
things  shall  be  given  attention  as  against  uncommon  men  who  do  common  place 
things?  Many  of  the  rugged  unpolished  frontiersmen  are  of  the  former 
type.  The  memory  of  these  unpretentious  characters  sLiould  be  preserved  by 
those  who  follow  where  they  trod,  and  reap  the  reward  of  their  courageous 
sacrifices. 

One  other  matter  in  ant ici-oat ion  of  what  follows.  The  Mormon  exodus 
was  an  outgrowth  of  the  westward  movement  and  a  seouence  of  fur  trading 
activities,  c;i.nd  official  exploration  in  the  Great  Basin.  This  close 
connection  is  shown  in  the  concluding  chapter. 
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THE  OPENING  OF  GRSkT  BASIN  FROM  SANTA  ^  a  BASE 

For  long  centuries  the  region  beyond  the  Rockies,  known  since  Fremont’s 
survey  in  1843  as  the  Great  Basin,  lay  as  a  great  unfathomed  wilderness,  un¬ 
known  and  untrodden  save  by  the  savages  and  x^ild  beasts  that  haunted  its 
valleys  and  v/eird  canons,  or  hov/led  in  its  desolate  deserts.  To  the  white 
man  penetrating  the  regions  fronting  it  south,  and  east,  and  north,  it 
possessed  no  magic  amazons,  no  Seven  Cities,  no  metas,  no  gilded  men.  By 
these  who  approached  its  mountain  or  desert  barriers,  it  appeared  merely  a 
great  white  stretch  of  horizon,  inviting  only  because  of  its  blank  mystery. 

It  might  appropriately  be  called  the”Dark  Continent"  of  america.  It  thus 
remained  until  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  when  it  was 
discovered  it  was  not  in  itself  an  object  of  interest  and  adventure,  but 
rather  an  obstruction  in  the  pathway  of  a  goal  beyond.  Rot/  to  get-  through 
it  or  over  it  to  California  vfas  the  important  problem  to  be  solved. 

^.nd  certainly  this  vast  area  might  appropriately  be  called  a  continent. 

It  was  truly  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  quiem  and  direct  communication  between 
New  Mexico  and  California,  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Lying  approximately  betvreen  the  111th  and  ILlst  meridians  of  v/est  longitude 
and  the  34th  and  43rd  parallels  of  north  latitude,  it  covers  an  area  of  some 
two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  square  miles,  and  represents  distances  from  the 

extreme  points  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west,  of  about  nine  hundred  and 

1 

six  hundred  miles  respectively.  Upon  this  area  the  C'ermsn  Empire  might  be 
placed  leaving  room  around  the  fringes  for  automobile  boulevards  ond  strategic 
railways. 

1.  Gilbert  gives  the  extreme  length  as  880  miles  and  greatest  v/idth  572  miles, 
area  210,000  sq.  miles.  Grove  Karl  Gilbert  "Lake  Bonneville"  in  IJ.S. Geological 
Survey ,  i.  V/.  Powell,  Director,  ’’■ashington,  D.  G.,  1879. 
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K'ot  only,  its  size  but  its  topcgraoliy,  too,  made  travel  over  it  danger¬ 
ous  and  difficult.  Vast  deserts  and  rugged  mountains  hedged  the  way  of  the 
traveler  and  threatened  his  destruction  b3?'  thirst  or  starvation,  or  at  the 
hands  of  lurking  savages.  In  the  absence  of  railroads  and  other  modern 
adjuncts  of  travel  and  communication  it  seemed  an  almost  impossible  barrier. 
Yet  venturesome  hunters  allowed  no  barrier  to  stand  long  between  them  and 
their  goal  of  enterprise. 

'^Thile  Tremont  designated  it  the  Great  Basin  and  it  has  been  so  called 
ever  since,  its  configuration  is  very  irregular,  varying  in  the  altitude 
of  its  valleys  and  plains  from  below  sea  level  to  nine  thousand  feet  above, 
and  being  specked  quite  generally  bj^’  hills  and  mountains  ranging  as  high 
as  thirteen  thousand  feet.  'The  great  desert  of  southwestern  Utah  and  the 
Nevada  deserts  constitute  the  most  desolute  and  monotonous  stretched. 

As  this  whole  area  has  no  outlet  to  the  ea,  and  as  there  -.are  many 
rivers  running  into  it,  some  of  them  comparatively  large,  there  are 
numerous  lakes  of  varying  size,  Great  Salt  Lake  being  the  largest.  The 
leading  or  most  important  rivers  are  the  Humboldt,  losing  itself  at  the 
bass  of  the  Sierras,  the  Bear,  the  Weber,  the  Jordan,  running  into  Salt 
Lake,  and  Provo  and  several  others  running  into  the  Utah  Lake,  and  the 
Sevier  emotying  into  the  Sevier  Lake . 

As  suggested,  this  region  was  in  the  way  of  traffic.  It  offered  little 
inducement  in  itself.  No  one  dreamed  of  its  latent  resources  at  this  early 
date.  It  was  not  seen  that  out  of  it  would  be  carved  the  state  of  Nevada, 
a  large  portion  of  the  State  of  Utah,  and.  parts  of  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  There  was  no  one  to  prophesy  of  its  agricultural  possibilities, 
based  upon  irrigation  and  scientific  dry  farming.  Nor  could  its  invisible 
wealth  of  iron,  and  coal,  and  oil  and  nitrates,  and  previous  metals  be 
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'orojected  before  the  wealth  seeker  and  empire  builder  of  this  period..  It 
may  have  excited  their  curiosity  but  its  chief  interest  was  not  in  it’s 
potential  wealth  but  in  finding  a  way  through  it  to  California  and  the 
Pacific. 

Perhaps  the  foregoing  statements  need  slight  q.ualif ication.  The 
search  for  peltries  even  more  than  the  search  for  gold  or  m3rstic  cities, 
furnishes  the  key  to  the  movement  westward  from  the  Hudson  Ba^r,  the  St. 
Larence  Basin,  and  even  from,  the  Alleghanies  clear  across  the  continent 
to  the  Pacific.  And  so  in  this  instance  Spanish  fur  traders  in  the 
Southwest  did  push  up  the  vre stern  tributariesnof  the  Colorado  into^the 
San  Juan  River  and  Grand  Valley  and  possibly  over  the  divide  into  the 
Inland  Basin.  These  expeditions  were  unofficial,  were  carried  out  by 
free  trappers  or  traders,  and  were  localized  in  the  regions  named,  and 
were,  therefore,  not  incidental  to  ulterior  objectives.  On  the  whole, 
hovi/ever,  the  assertion  holds  that  the  Basin  region  did  not  become  of  in¬ 
terest  in  itself  until  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century. 

A  combination  of  circumstances  brought  this  section  into  the  fore¬ 
ground  in  the  18th  centurj^.  Russia’s  advance  to  the  Pacific  Coast  from 
the  west  and  England’s  penetration  of  the  same  region  from  the  east  by 
land  and  along  the  coast  by  water,  forced  upon  Spain  the  necessity  of 
vigorous  action  to  save  California  from  her  rivals.  She  had  settled 
Alta  California  1769-1774,  approaching  it  first  b3;  sailing  up  the  coast. 

The  portola  expedition  moved  from  San  Diego  up  the  coast  both  by  land  and 
by  sea.  The  need  of  Ian  overland  route  from  the  Spanish  base  in  hexico 
was  a  growing  necessit3^.  The  route  followed  by  Anza  in  his  successful 

c 

trips  from  Sonora  to  California  in  1774  and  in  1775-1776  was  not 

2,  Much  curiosity  was  aroused  concerning  an  imaginary  river  which  ran  through 
the  basin  and  mountains  to  the  Pacific.  It  was  hoped  this  would  provide  an 
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by  any  means  satisfactory.  The  Colorado  desert  vyas  an  obstruction  to  be 
seriously  considered.  But  even  though  that  way  should  prove  reasonably 
accessible,  direct  communication  between  Monterey  and  New  Mexico  would  be 
highly  desirable.  This  need  became  more  urgent  as  the  competition  between 
Spain  and  her  enemies  grew  more  intense. 

Opportunely  for  Spain  at  this  period,  Charles  III,  one  of  the  strongest 
and  ablest  rulers  since  Isabel  or  Phillip  II,  was  at  the  helm  directing  affairs 
of  state.  He  sent  to  New  Spain,  Jose  de  Galvez,  a  man  whose  energy  and  execu¬ 
tive  capacity  reflected  that  of  his  chief.  In  his  new  role  of  visitador 
general  he  promoted  the  expeditions  to  Alta  California  resulting  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Monterey  and  San  Francisco,  and  he  spared  no  pains  in  making  permanent 
and  secure  and  prosperous  withal,  the  interests  of  Spain  in  all  parts  of  her 
American  realm. 

THE  DOMINGUEZ-ESCAIANTE  S^IEDITION 
1776-1777 

In  line  with  this  general  thought  and  to  meet  the  special  need  of 
supporting  more  directly  Alta  California,  the  Dominguez-Escalante  expedition 
was  organized.  The  company  consisted  of  ten  including  the  two  fathers.  "SYhile 
the  prime  and  official  purpose  was,  as  previously  indicated,  to  discover  a 
route  to  Monterey,  the  fathers  were  actuated  by  the  usual  missionary  zeal,  and 
were  therefore  anxious  to  establish  closer  contact  with  the  indians  of  the 
northwest  and  perchance  establish  missions  among  them.  They  were  in  fact 
willing  to  place  themselves  in  the  hands  of  God  and  accept  whatever  results 
came  of  their  enterprise.  If  the  desired  trail  could  be  opened  up  the  Lord 

accessible  road  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  to  Monterey.  Dominauez  and 
Escalante  anxiously  inquired  of  the ’’Indians  concerning  this  river. 
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be  praised,  but  in  any  event  they  were  in  His  hands,  willing  to  be  guided 
by  His  inspiration.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  Dominguez  and  Hscalante,  if  not 
of  the  other  members  of  the  ccmpany. 

It  was  midsummer,  July  29,  1776,  when  the  little  band  left  Santa  Fe, 
and  less  than  two  months  later,  Sept,  21,  they  crossed  the  divide  and  caught 
a  vision  of  the  region  beyond.  Two  days  later  they  were  in  the  valley  below 
near  tlie  shores  of  the  present  Utah  Lake,  They  were  thus  the  first  i/tiite  men 
known  to  have  entered  the  heart  of  the  Basin.  The  trappers  and  traders  of 
whom  mention  has  been  made,  had  perhaps,  up  to  this  time,  confined  their 
activities  to  the  region  east  cf  the  divide  and  south  of  the  Gunnison  River, 

The  Anza  route  from  Sonora  to  California  lay  near  the  border  of  the  southern 
rim  of  the  Basin,  but  no  penetration  of  it  followed.  For  practical  purposes 
then,  the  credit  for  opening  this  region  and  describing  some  of  its  essential 
characteristics  belongs  to  the  Escalante  party.  Failure  thou^  it  was,  viewed 
as  an  attempt  to  find  a  route  to  Monterey,  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  great  success, 
judged  in  the  light  of  the  discoveries  made.  As  a  mere  feat  of  exploration  it 
is  another  manifestation  of  that  restless  and  adventurous  spirit  which  gave  to 
the  Spaniards  such  a  high  rank  as  pioneers. 

The  route  followed  during  the  first  month  led  over  fairly  f^iliar  ground. 

At  least  one  of  their  number,  the  interpreter,  Andres  Munez,  had  been  over  it 
once  or  twice  before.  Probably  others  of  the  party  were  acquainted  vath  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  it.  After  reaching  villages  of  the  Sabuaganas  Yutas  on  tie 
North  Fork  of  the  (Gunnison,  however,  they  had  to  pioneer  their  way  over  territory 

3,  See  oleadings  of  the  fathers  with  disaffected  members  of  the  group.  Oct,  11th 
and  at  sundry  times,  in  Dean  Harris  translation  of  the  Escalante  Journals  in 
his  The  Catholic  Church  in  Utah,  pp.  194-195  and  passimi 
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never  before,  so  far  as  known,  explored  by  v^ite  man.  But  they  received 
neYi?  impetus  here  by  reason  of  meeting  with  Timpanogas  or  Lagunas  Indians 
”to  whose  country"  tl-^ey  were  intending  to  go,  and  among  whom  they  desired 
to  establish  missions,  Moreover,  they  secured  two  Lagujias  as  guides,  and 
thus  nerved  and  equipped  for  the  long  journey  ahead,  they  commenced  the 
march,  leaving  the  Indian  village  September  2, 

Their  course  from  this  point  was  generally  northwest  across  the 
Grand  and  White  Rivers,  and  west  to  the  Green  River,  called  by  them  the 
San  Buenaventura,  to  Brush  Creek  near  the  present  site  of  Jensen,  Utah, 

After  fording  Green  River  they  seem  to  have  travelled  a  little  south  of 
west  to  the  junction  of  Uintah  and  Duchesne  Rivers.  The  journal  des¬ 
criptions  of  the  journey  from  here  on  up  the  Duchesne  to  its  junction 
with  the  strawberry  where  the  town  of  Duchesne  is  now  located,  and  from 
thence  through  the  Strawberry  Valley  over  the  summit,  down  Diamond  Fork 
and  Spanish  Fork  Rivers  to  Utah  Lake,  are  particularly  explicit  and 
suggestive.  In  fact,  to  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  topography  of  the 
region  described  there  is  a  sort  of  "at  homeness"  feeling  in  reading 
Es  calant  e » s  J ournal , 

This  holds  true,  too,  of  the  details  given  of  the  trip  clear  through 
Utah  to  the  Colorado,  There  seems  to  be  little  difficulty  in  identifying 
most  of  the  significant  places  described.  However,  in  certain  minor  details 
and  cross  wanderings  one  is  liicely  to  be  puzzled  in  an  attempt  at  physio- 
gra  hie  identification,  Bancroft  and  the  historians  following  him  made 
the  mistake  of  bringing  the  party  down  Provo  River  to  Utah  Lake  rather 
than  down  the  Spanish  Fork  River.  Dean  Harris  corrected  this  error,  but 
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made  some  others  that  are  almost  equally  palpable.  Mr.  J.  J.  Rill,  assistant 
librarian  in  the  Bancroft  Library,  and  Miss  Jessie  Hazel  Power,  graduate  student 
IJ.C.  19£0,  have  made  the  most  thorough  examination  yet  given  to  this  particular 
matter,  and  the  results  of  their  research  seem,  on  the  whole,  well  sustained. 

Escalante’s  record  in  some  cases  is  so  vivid  in  detail  that  one  almost 
feels  that  the  experiences  related  are  his  own.  The  catching  of  the  two  pound 
trout  in  the  Strawberry  v/aters  is  typical  of  incidents  repeated  many  times 
since.  Indeed  each  summer  now  in  the  fishing  season,  many  such  trout  are 


4.  At  this  point  I  want  to  confess  my  indebtedness  for  all  the  essential 
particulars  of  this  chapter  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  assistant  librarian  in  the 
Bancroft  library,  and  Miss  Jessie  Hazel  Power,  whose  Master’s  thesis  presented 
at  the  U.  C.  1920,  covers  in  a  masterly  way  the  Dominguez-Hscalante  expedition 
of  1776-1777.  Mr,  Hill’s  article,  "The  Old  Spanish  Trail”,  appearing  in  the 
Hispanic  American  Historical  Review  for  August,  1921,  and  reprinted  in  pamphlet 
form,  is  a  careful  piece  of  research  on  the  subject  investigated,  and  throws 
particular  light  on  Escalante’s  route  into  the  Basin.  Miss  Power  gives  an 
excellent  translation  of  the  Escalante  journals,  and  prefaces  her  translation 
with  an  illuminating  introduction.  I  have  drawn  freely  from  both  these  studies 
without  citation  save  in  a  few  specific  cases.  This  acknowledgment  will  place 
the  credit  where  it  belongs. 

It  is  but  proper  to  state,  however,  that  I  have  gone  back  to  the  Escalante 
journals,  that  is,  the  translations  of  them  made  by  Miss  Power,  and  also  by 
Dean  Harris  in  his  "Catholic  Church  in  Utah”  and  made  comparisons  of  the 
originals  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  Much  of  the  route  traveled 
over  by  Escalante  after  leaving  Green  River  at  or  near  the  present  site  of 
Jensen,  Utah,  I  have  traveled  over  and  can  support  conclusions  of  lir.  Hill 
and  Miss  Power,  on  the  basis  of  at  least  a  certain  degree  of  familiarity  with 
the  country.  Measuring  the  original  journal  account  in  the  light  of  individual 
observations  over  the  area  drained  by  the  Uintah,  Duchesne  and  Strawberry 
Rivers,  and  the  streams  running  through  Utah  Valley  where  I  have  lived  for 
years,  I  can  express  independent  judgment  of  approval  of  the  fundamental 
contentions  of  both  Mr.  Hill  and  Miss  Power  with  reference  to  the  route  of 
Escalante  into  and  through  the  Utah  Basin. 

The  data  concerning  expeditions  into  the  Basin  after  Escalante  are 
furnished  by  Mr.  Hill  in  article  cited.  Some  of  these  disclosures  represent 
new  material  resulting  from  Mr.  Hill’s  research.  These  I  accept  as  valuable 
contributions. 
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caught  by  the  anglers  that  spend  their  vacation  in  this  delightful  region. 
Moreover,  the  good  pasture,  the  fertile  soil,  the  fresh  water  springs  all  are 
being  utilized,  and  the  villages  of  which  Escalante  saw  visions,  are  springing 
up*  Perhaps  there  is  no  better  suininer  range  for  cattle  in  the  whole  inter¬ 
mountain  country  than  this  very  region  today,  and  as  a  fishing  resort,  it 
attracts  each  season  hundreds  of  modern  '^Ike  ^^altons”* 

Coming  now  to  Utah  Yalley,  his  words  are  equally  significant  and  even 
more  pro-'^hetic.  He  locates  the  valley  most  accurately,  describes  the  four  main 
rivers  running  through  it,  gives  description  of  the  climate  that  is  typical, 
approximates  closely  the  size  of  the  lake  (he  makes  it  a  little  too  large) , 
portrays  the  characteristics  of  the  Timpanogos  indians,  and  ivithal  describes 
the  fertility  of  the  river  valleys  in  a  v/ay  that  would  do  credit  to  the  real 
estate  boosters  who  now  reside  there,  and  who  designate  their  city  as  the  Garden 
City  of  Utah.-  In  sumrriing  up  his  conclusions,  Escalante  declared  that  the  region 
around  the  lake  would  permit  of  as  many  pueblos  as  there  were  then  in  New  Mexico. 
The  prediction  is  more  than  realized,  for  now  the  valley  of  the  Yutas  is  a  swarm, 
of  prosperous  villages  in  close  proximity  to  one  another. 

Before  leaving  the  Yutas,  the  Spaniards  learned  of. a  lake  farther  north. 

The  description  of  this  Lake  as  given  by  the  Indians  compels  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  Great  Salt  Lake.  Although  they  did  not  visit  it,  they  carried  with  them 
geographical  knowledge  of  considerable  importance. 

Resuming  their  journey  after  a  three  day  sojourn  with  the  Indians  east  of  the 
lake,  the  party  traveled  southwest.  Much  of  the  country  through  which  they  passed 
en  route  to  southern  Utah  was  described  with  an  accuracy  of  detail  equal  to  that 
given  of  Utah  and  Strawberry  valleys.  In  the  Yalle  de  las  Salinas  (the  Yalley  of 
the  Salt  Pits)  the  Spanish  name  still  survives  in  the  town  of  Salina ,  rock  salt 
abounds  over  a  large  area,  and  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  settlers,  has  const! - 
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tuted  an  important  article  of  trade.  Wagon  loads  of  it  liave  been  Lauled  and 
are  still  being  hauled  to  the  surrounding  settlements  where  it  is  purchased  for 
cattle.  Every  home  yard  is  supplied  vyith  it,  and  cattle  men  put  large  quantities 
of  it  on  their  ranches. 

On  reaching  Santa  Isabel  (Sevier)  River,  which  they  came  upon  rather  un¬ 
expectedly,  they  found  bearded  Indians,  and  gave  an  accurate  description  of  them. 
This  was  important  as  furnishing  a  means  of  identifying  the  routes  of  future  ex¬ 
plorers  who  spoke  of  these  Indians  as  the  Bearded  Yutas. 

With  their  eyes  still  set  upon  Monterey  as  a  goal,  they  continued  their 
journey  south  and  southwest,  travelling  part  of  the  distance  at  least  on  the 
route  now  followed  by  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  Railroad.  Upon 
reaching  the  vicinity  where  the  valley  begins  to  widen  into  what  is  now  termed 
the  ^’scalante  desert,  or  the  desert,  a  series  of  circumstances  occurred  to 
discourage  them  from  their  original  purpose.  First,  their  Laguna  guide  who  had 
accompanied  them  from  Utah  Lake  took  umbrage  at  some  over-zealous  admonitions 
of  one  of  the  padres  and  peremptorily  left  them.  It  was  now  October,  and  winter 
began  to  announce  its  approach  by  blinding  snow  storms.  For  several  days  they 
were  unable  to  leave  camp.  An  unfavorable  report  from  the  scouting  party  sent 
out  to  find,  if  possible,  an  opening  westward  through  the  Sierras,  still  further 
chilled  their  enthusiasm  for  their  western  journey. 

Finally  they  held  council,  considered  the  situation  in  its  various  aspects 
and  concluded  to  discover  the  will  of  the  Lord  in  the  matter  by  casting  lots.  If 
Providence,  through  the  lot,  said  go  on  they  would  go,  if  not,  they  would  bow  in 
submission.  The  decision  by  whatever  power  controlled,  or  by  pure  chance  as  the 
case  may  be,  was  for  returning  home.  To  the  padres  this  seemed  entirely  satisfactory 
but  to  others  of  the  company  it  looked  like  surrender  to  failure.  Dissent  cind  ill 
will  in  the  little  company  resulted,  but  the  resolution  to  return  remained  'onchanged. 
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Eut  relief  from  anxiety  did  not  by  any  means  follow.  They  v/ere  now  without 
any  guide  and  the  country  before  them  was  entirely  unxnown  until  they  reached  the 
Colorado  Basin.  They  pushed  out  into  the  desert  and  on  a  small  hill  gazed  over 
the  desolate  desert  plain  before  them.  They  rightly  estimated  (a  very  close 
approximation)  that  the  distance  to  the  southwest  where  the  snow-capped  mountains 
fringed  the  rim  of  the  basin  was  thirty-five  or  forty  leagues.  They  resisted 
therefore,  the  temptation  to  go  in  that  direction,  turned  their  course  south  near 
the  fringe  of  the  eastern  hill,  passed  through  Cedar  Valley  down  ^sh  Creek  and 
across  the  Virgin  to  the  high  Colorado  Plateau,  and  finally  after  a  month^s  wander¬ 
ing  east,  northeast,  crossed  the  Colorado  at  a  point  which  has  since  been  known  as 

5 

the  "Crossing  of  the  Fathers."  It  was  Jan.  E,  1777  before  they  finally  reached 


5.  T  am  making  these  observations  upon  the  assumption  that  the  route  followed 
is  that  marked  out  by  Miss  Power  in  the  thesis  previously  referred  to.  It  should 
be  said  here  that  the  route  taken  after  the  decision  to  return  to  Santa  Fe  —  that 
is  the- one  described  by  Miss  Power  and  Mr.  Hill  and  the  one  to  which  my  investi¬ 
gations  commit  me  —  is  far  different  from  the  one  described  by  Bancroft  and 
follov/ed  by  historians  subsequent  to  him.  "-hitney  brings  the  Escalante  group 
from  Beaver  river  over  the  Escalante  valley.  Whitney,  History  of  Utah,  Vol.  I, 
p.  290,  and  Bancroft  History  of  Utah,  p.  16,  says:  "On  the  8th  of  October  they 
are  in  latitude  38^  3*  with  Beaver  River  behind  them.  Passing  on  into  what  is 
now  Escalante  valley,  they  question  the  natives  regarding  a  route  to  the  sea", 
etc.  Moreover,  old  residents  of  Escalante,  a  town  founded  1876,  have  a  tradition 
that  Escalante  visited  the  region  and  made  his  exit  to  the  Colorado  down  Escalante 
River.  One  old  gentleman  who  has  lived  in  the  tovm  since  its  founding,  thinks 
he  remembers  seeing  the  name  Escalante  on  the  rocks  painted  with  blue  paint. 

He  further  states  that  Mr.  A.  H.  Thompson  who  was  with  the  Power  Survey  Company 
through  that  country  in  1876,  told  the  people  to  name  their  town  Escalante  after 
the  great  Spanish  explorer  who  eame  that  waymn  1776,  and  went  down  Escalante 
canon.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Isaac  Riddle,  an  Escalante  resident  who  has  been 
investigating  this  tradition  for  the  writer,  bears  out  these  facts  as  stated. 

The  inscribed  or  painted  name  of  Escalante  has,  however,  faded  into  a  tradition; 
there  is  no  one  who  can  locate  the  bluff  where  it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
written  or  inscribed. 

Now  the  town  of  Escalante  is  more  than  one  hundred  miles  east  of  the  route 
actually  followed  as  assumed  in  this  routing.  When  the  notion  or  tradition? 

Why  did  Bancroft  take  him  over  such  a  course?  The  journal  descriptions  from  day 
to  day  and  league  by  league  are  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  traditional 
route  and  fit  admirably  into  that  described  above. 
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the  Santa  ?e  from  whence  they  started  some  five  months  before. 

The  Great  Basin  was  now  open  to  white  men,  and  an  initial  movement 
inaugurated  which  should  not  end  until  the  whole  interior  was  carved  into 
American  states.  Before  the  projected  road  through  the  Basin  to  California 
was  opened  the  ownership  of  the  region  passed  from  Spain  to  Mexico.  So  far 
as'  known  no  other  official  attempt  was  made  either  by  Spain  or  Mexico  to 
materialize  the  project  of  Escalante.  As  usual  the  real  pathfinders  v;ere 
fur  traders jor  missionaries,  the  former  in  this  case  following  the  lead  of 
the  missionary.  For  nearlylthree  quarters  ofla  century  after  1776  fur  traders 
were  penetrating  this  interior,  first  from  the  south  and  east  center  by  the 
Spaniards,  then  from  the  north  by  the  Americans  and "the  British.  Spurred 
on  by  such  motives,  practically  every  important "stream  was  located  and  de¬ 
scribed,  the  best  mountain  passes  were  discovered,  and  the  deserts  were  sur¬ 
veyed  and  crossed  by  men  to  whom  disaster  never  meant  defeat  in  their  con¬ 
test  with  the  wilderness. 

iThile  the  foregoing  generalization  is  true  in  its  essential  aspects, 
and  will  find  illustration  in  subsequent  discussions,  it  appears  that  during 
the  ne^t  quarter  of  a c entury  after  1776,  Spanish  activities  in  the  Basin 
and  among  the  Yutas  really  slackened  rather  than  increased.  International 
relati  ns  pivoted  around  the  /mierican  Revolution  and  extending  from  it  to 
practically  all  Europe  involved  Spain  so  seriously  that  her  energies  in 
this  rather  forbidding  part  of  her  domain,  were  dissipated.  The  Mississi- 
poi  Valley  and  the  Atlantic  frontier  demanded  attention  as  well  as  Cali¬ 
fornia,  which  was  now  defended  and  extended  by  other  means  than  finding  a 
new  route  via  Santa  Fe  andlthe  Great  Basin. 

It  may  be  surmised  with  considerable  surety,  however,  that  adventurous 
Spaniards,  free  trappers  and  traders,  concerned  more  with  their  own  affairs 
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than  with  world  politics,  continued  to  trade  with  the  Yutas  on  both  sides  of 

the  divide.  But  until  the  early  nineteenth  century,  no  accurate  data  revealing 

6 

such  traffic  are  available. 

In  1805  important  inferential  evidence  is  found  in  communications  between 
Joaquin  de  Real  iilencastsr,  then  governor  of  iNjew  Mexico,  and  the  commandant- 
general,  Alencaster,  in  commenting  on  the  virtues  and  remarkable  exploits 
of  one  Manuel  I'/.estas ,  a  Genizaro,  who  had  served  some  fifty  years  as  a  Yuta 

interpreter,  refers  to  him  as  one  who  had  reduced  the  Yutas  to  peace,  and  who 

had  recovered  horses  stolen  by  the  Comanches  and  retaken  by  the  Yutas  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  war  between  the  two  tribes.  Prom  the  account  given  it  appears  he  had 

gone  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Yutas  'Timpanogos  which  would  be  around  the  Utah 

Lake  of  today.  Furthermore  one  might  conclude  there  had  been  rather  intimate 
connection  between  the  Yutas  end  the  Spaniards  all  along. 

TEE  ARZE-alRCI^  KIPSDITION 
1813. 

recently  discovered  document  in  the  Spanish  archives  of  Kev;  Mexico 

furnishes  definite  data  concerning  a  trading  expedition  to  the  heart  of  the 

7 

Utah  Basin  in  1813.  The  company  consisting  of  seven  men,  were  under  the 
direct  command  of  Mauricio  ^irze  and  Lagos  Garcia.  They  were  gone 


6.  Mr.  J,  J.  Hill  of  the  Bancroft  Library  is  making  an  independent 
study  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  Southwest  and  disclosing  rather  ex¬ 
tensive  operations  in  this  region.  See  Oregon,  Historical  Quarterly, 
vol.  £4,  no.  1,  under  the  title  "Ewing  Young  and  the  Fur  Trade  of  the 
Far  Southwest,  18££-1834." 

7.  J.  J.  Hill,  op-cit. ,  461  ff,  A  photographic  co  y  is  in  the  Bancroft 
Library.  The  original  document  is  listed  without  number  in  Twitchell 
"Spanish  iir chives  of  Hew  Mexico." 
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some  four  months,  leaving  hbiguiu  March  16,  1813  and  returning  on  the  lEth  ^ 
of  July,  vrhen  the  governor  of  New  Mexico  heard  of  their  return,  he  ordered 
them  to  report  to  Manuel  Garcia  the  alcalde  of  the  ^Yilla  de  Santa  Cruz  de 
la  Canada.’^ 

Five  of  their  nuraher,  under  oath,  gave  testimony  of  the  circumstances 
of  their  journey.  The  facts  as  they  related  them  \\ere  in  substance  as 
follows.  They  had  gone  to  Timpanogos  (Utah)  L;ike  and  remained  three  days 
among  the  Yutas  there.  According  to  their  story  the  Indians  insisted  on 
selling  them  slaves,  »vhen  the  Spaniards  refused  the  Indians  began  killing 
their  horses.  After  eight  horses  and  a  mule  had  been  killed  the  chief  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  quieting  them.  But  the  Spaniards  now  hastened  preparations  to 
get  away. 

From  this  point  they  ?/ent  south  to  the  San  Sebero  (Sevier)  River 
where  they  met  a  Yuta  of  the  Sanpuchi  (San  Pete)  nation,  v.ho  guided  five 
of  tbe  party  -  the  other  two  remaining  with  the  pack  train  -  a  journey  of 
three  days  to  the  bearded  Indians  of  whom  Sscalunte  \’n*ote,.  The  Santa 
Isabel  River  of  Escalante  thus  becomes  the  San  Sebero  (Sevier)  of  the  /irze- 
Garcia,  expedition,  the  bearded  Indians  being  the  means  of  indentif ication 
of  the  region. 

In  the  affidavits  no  details  of  the  route  taken  were  given,  from 
which  it  might  be  inferred  that  no  great  difficulty  was  encountered  and  that 
perhaps  the  way  to  the  Timpanogos  was  well  known.  This  thought,  too,  is 
reinforced  by  the  statement  that  the  Indian  guide  promised  to  take  them 
to  some  Yutas,  the  bearded  Indians,  not  knovm  to  them,  the  implication  being 
that  the  Timpanogos  Yutas  were  well  known. 

f/hile  Dominguez  and  Escalante  found  these  Indians  kind  and  gentle, 
they  were  now  fierce  and  menacing.  Fearing  a  massacre,  the  five  Spaniards 
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stole  away  in  tlie  night,  rejoined  their  two  companions,  and  commenced  their 
journey  on  the  road  to  the  Colorado.  It  is  not  pertinent  to  this  discussion 
to  follow  the  party  further  or  to  give  details  of  experiences  on  the  way 
home.  Suffice  it  to  say  the  -western  harrier  is  being  crossed  mid  the  in¬ 
land  region  explored.  Motives,  too,  urging  the  Spaniards  on,  are  also 
revealed,  not  only  were  they  after  peltries,  but  the  custom  of  trading  in 
slaves  is  manifest  and  was  perpetuated  until  some  years  after  tie  Mormons 
settled  the  valleys. 

Continuously  after  1813,  the  date  of  the  Arze-Garcia  expedition, 
trapping  and  trade  were  conducted  in  this  Colorado  Green  River  region,  and, 
as  we  have  now  seen,  in  the  interior  as  well.  The  passing  of  the  country 
from  Spanish  to  Mexican  ownership  in  1821,  served  to  accentuate  this  trade. 
Yet  it  required  another  decade  to  extend  the  Spanish  Trail  ’^to  California,^’ 
its  western  limit  was  still  the  Utah  Basin  region  around  Utah  and  Sevier 
Lakes.  But  the  transfer  of  authority  from  Spain  to  Mexico  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  the  Santa  Fe  trade  and  opened  the  way  for  the  commerce  of  the 
prairies  in  which  the  Americans  engaged  with  ever  increasing  profit  and 
interest.  The  Santa  Fe  trail  or  road  was  opened  and  wagons  taken  over  for 
the  first  time  in  1822,  William  Becknell  being  the  pioneer  in  this  new  enter¬ 
prise.  1824  was  a  gala  year  for  various  busi'ness  enterprises  centering  at 
Santa  Fe.  The  agencies  of  transportation  in  this  period  wrere  wagons  and 
mules,  hence  a  great  demand  for  mules.  The  sources  of  supply  were  Calif¬ 
ornia,  and  the  central  base  of  exchange  for  east  and  west  was  Santa  Fe, 

It  was,  then,  this  new-born  commerce  of  the  prairies  that  compelled 
once  again  attention  to  the  matter  of  a  direct  route  to  California,  v/here 
mules  of  superior  quality  could  be  purchased  in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply 
the  demand  of  the  Missouri  traders.  .'Ccordingly  in  1829  two  expeditions 
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succeeded  in  crossing  the  divide  and  the  Great  Basin  and  reaching  Calif¬ 
ornia,  hut  not  by  the  so-called  Spanish  Trail  which  was,  however,  opened 
the  follovang  year,  1830-51,  but  not  by  the  Spanish.  Of  the  two  expeditions 
mentioned,  the  first  was  i/Iexican,  but  its  route  lay  somewhat  south  of  v/hat 
became  the  so-called  Spanish  Trail.  The  second  expedition  led  by  Ewing 

young  of  Tennessee,  also  traveled  a  more  southern  route.  He,  however,  crossed 

8 

over  the  Mojave  region  and  the  southern  rim  of  the  basin. 

It  seems  now  from  available  evidence,  that  ^\m.  wolfskill,  who  organized 

a  fur  company  the  following  year,  1830,  was  the  first  to  discover  and  travel 

9 

this  famous  route.  Ewing  Young,  v/ho  has  been  generally  accredited  with  be¬ 
ing  a  member  of  the  olf skill  company,  remained  in  California  until  1831. 
Wolfskin  entered  the  Basin  in  the  region  of  the  Sevier  River,  and  then  went 
southwest  towards  California.  Difficulties  were  encountered  in  the  irregular 
mountain  country.  Eventually  the  Cajon  Pass  was  reached  and  crossed  and  the 
obstacles  obstructing  the  path  to  Los  Angeles  disappeared.  This  constituted 

the  extension  of  the  Spanish  trail  from  the  Sevier  Lake  region  to  California, 

10 

The  "Old  Spanish  Trail**  never  really  extended  farther  than  the  great  Basin. 


8.  See  J.  I.  Warner  "Reminiscences  of  Early  California"  in  Historical 
Society  of  California,  Vol.  }[II,  1907-1908,  pp,  184-190. 

9.  'Fran  the  ms.  (in  Bancroft  Lib.)  containing  Kit  Carson’s  own  account  of 
the  Ewing  Young  Co,  1829-1830,  of  which  1b  was  a  member,  we  see  that  route 
taken  wcs  along  the  southern  rim  of  the  basin,  and  not  along  that. came  to 
be  called  the  Old  Spanish  trail,  which  it  will  be  seen  was  first  traveled 
from  tile  Sevier  Lake  region  of  the  Great  Basin  on  to  California  by  the 
Wolfskin  Company  in  which  Young  no  doubt  had  an  interest,  but  of  which 

he  was  not  an  accompanying  member.  Compare  Peters,  Dewitt  Clinton,  The 
Life  and  Adventures  of  Kit  Carson,  N.  U,  1859  pp.  37ff, 

10.  lir.  J,  J.  Hill,  assistant  in  tie  Bancroft  Library,  in  a  study  of  the 
Fur  Trade  of  the  Southwest,  KiS  been  able  to  identify  six  trails  through 
the  Basin  to  California. 
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The  o:-iginftl  purpose  of  the  Wolfshill  pai  ty  seems  to  hav^  been  to 
trap  beaver  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  i^;ivcrs  where  beaver  were 
reported  to  be  plentiful,  but  it  seems  u^_on  c:rrival  that  traffic  in  mules 
offered  the  greater  profit,  lit  any  rate  blanizets  brought  from  New  Mexico 
to  be  traded  to  the  Indians  were  exchanged  for  mules.  There  were  of  excel¬ 
lent  form  and  breed,  and  attracted  numerous  buyers  when  brought  into  New 

Mexico.  Earner  says  the  size  and  quality  of  these  mules  created  a  genuine 

11 

s.nsation  in  New  Mexico.  No  wonder,  for  mules  were  steam  power  in  that 
age  of  traffic  across  the  prairies.  In  fact  this  mule  train  traffic  con¬ 
tinued  until  displaced  by  the  steam  engine  and  the  "Iron  horse". 

Nor  was  the  Mexican  expedition  under  Armijo  without  importance. 

Sven  though  the  credit  for  following;  first  the  historic  route  may  not  be 
his,  he  did  enter  the  heart  of  the  southern  Basin  with  his  party  of  sixty 
men,  and  by  following  south  he  soon  reached  the  Virgin  Hiver  region,  and 

from  thence  crossed  the  Mojave  desert  to  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains  and 

12 

San  Gabriel  Mission.  The  long-soug-ht  communications  between  Santa  Fe 
and  California  were  established,  and  it  simply  remained  to  find  the  better 
route  later  on. 

while  the  southern  portion  of  the  Great  Basin  was  thus  being 
penetrated  and  explored,  the  northern  area,  too,  was  becoming  familiar 
ground  to  the  American  and  British  fur  traders.  Indeed  almost  simultaneous 
with  the  hrze-Garcia  expedition  in  1615,  a  small  group  of  iimericans,  detached 
from  the  iistorians ,  were  wandering  about  in  the  northern  valleys  of  the 
Basin.  It  seemed  a  race  between  the  Northwesters  and  the  xstorians  as  to 

11.  J.  J.  Warner,  op .cit . 

12.  i^ntonio  Armijo,  Itineraire  du  Nord-Mexico  a  la  Haute  California  par 
couru  en  1829  et  1850  par  soixante  Mexicans.  (Bulleton  de  la  Societe  de 
Ceogra_-  hi e ,  Paris,  1835,  ser.  2,  III.  316-323) 
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which  should  enter  this  unknovn  region  first.  The  Americans  won  a  priority 
but  the  British  followed  a  few  years  later,  and  seemed  to  have  the  advantage 
until  1824.  This  year  so  notable  in  the  trade  centering  at  Santa  Fe,  was 
marked  by  remarkable  discoveries  in  the  region  north  of  iTtah  Lake.  The 
intense  competition  between  the  ^imericans  and  the  British  in  their  thrust 
southward  vdll  be  considered  in  chapters  to  follow. 
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TR3  NORTHERN  RB^  OF  TEE  Bx.SIN. 


THE  ASTCHIiiNS  AND  THE  SUBoEQUISNT  SNAKE  RIVT£R  E,£?EDITICN3  TO  1824. 


.The  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  marked  by  ever  increas¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  regions  lying  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Private  gain  and  personal  adventure  were  reenforced  by  international 
rivalry  and  imperialistic  ambitions.  Fhile  England,  Russia,  Spain,  and  /xraerica 

were  engaged  in  lively  competition  for  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  and  the  eventu- 

1 

al  control,  and,  perhaps,  ownership  of  California,  private  companies  and  free 
trappers  were  likewise  engaged  in  the  interior  regions. 

The  lucrative  business  of  fur  hunting  and  slave  traffic  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  Creat  Basin — a  business  that  was  later  supplemented  by  commerce 

with  California — was  parallelled  by  rival  explorations  and  courageous  apd 

% 

competitive  fur  trading  enterprises  in  the  Columbia  River  basin.  Some  of 
these  struggles  furnish  material  for  both  romance  and  tragedy.  Out  of 
these  rivalries  grew  many  discoveries  and  explorations  in  the  Great  Basin, 
and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  upon  the  victory  of  the 
rival  companies  in  the  field,  depended  the  future  ownership  of  this  whole 
region  we::t  of  the  '’Stony  Mountains”.  At  any  rate  history  generally  records 
that  actual  occupation  ruts  at  rest  questions  of  discovery  and  technical 
disputes  of  ownership,  When  the  pathfinder  is  followed  by  the  settler,  the 
victory  of  diplomacy  is  won.  And  so  in  this  instance  much  depended  upon  the 

Robert  Glass  Cleland.  A  History  of  California,  The  American  Period, 

N.Y.  1922,  Tee  chapters  i  II.  Also  Chap.  YII ,  "California,  Great  Britain, 
and  America”,  "Boston,  California  and  Canton”,  for  suggestive  comment  along 
this  line. 
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persistence  of  the  parties  in  the  field  and  their  eventual  triumph. 

It  will  he  recalled  that  President  Jefferson  was  interested  in  and' 

curious  concerning  this  great  western  region,  even  before  the  purchase  of 

Louisiana.  Perhaps,  too,  his  natural  scientific  curiosity  was  reenforced 

2 

by  patriotic  motives  and  imperialistic  designs.  At  any  rate  following 
immediately  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  the  Louis  and 
Clarke  expedition  was  fitted  out.  The  results  of  this  expedition  were 
most  significant  and  far  reaching.  The  Columbia  river  region  became  the 
Ifecca  of  the  hopes  of  fur  traders,  and  the  object  of  bitter  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  England. 

Two  years  after  the  return  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  the  American  Fur  Co. 

r7 

tJ 

was  chartered  in  New  York  with  the  renowned  John  Jacob  i^stor  at  its  head. 
With  well  thought  out  plans  and  designs,  Mr.  Astor  organized  his  company 
for  active  operations  on  the  Columbia,  and  in  the  trade  of  the  Pacific. 

The  organization  for  this  locality  was  called  the  Pacific  Fur  Company.  The 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  was  to  be  the  center  of  operations,  and  the  business 
was  projected  from  here  in  truly  international  proportions.  Trade  with  the 
Russian  settlements  to  the  north  end  with  China  were  important  features  of 
the  scheme.  Communications  with  the  Columbia  post  were  to  be  kept  up  both 


2.  see  Irving,  Astoria ,  7ol.  i,  p.  48-49;  cf  Jefferson’s  works,  7ol.  17, 
and  passim.  For  a  good  reflex  of  Jefferson’s  views,  see  Albert  Gnllatin, 
Life  of,  by  Henry  Adaras,  Philadelphia,  1879,  Yol.  1,  passim. 

3.  The  date  usually  given  for  the  chartering  of  this  company  is  1809,  but 
see  Chittenden,  American  Fur  Trade,  p.  167.  Articles  of  agreement  betv/een 
Mr.  Astor  and  his  associates  w'ere  entered  into  June  23,  1810,  under  the 
firm  name  of  ’’The  Pacific  Fur  Company”,  Irving,  Astoria,  p.  54. 
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by  land  and  sea.  Once  each  year  a  ship  load  of  supplies  was  to  be  sent 

around  Cape  Horn,  ^fter  furnishing  the  post,  the  ship  would  cruise  up  to  the 

Russian  settlements  where  a  profitable  trade  would  follow.  Then  returning  to 

the  Columbia  post  the  catch  of  furs  would  be  loaded  as  cargo  for  China.  After 

a  profitable  exchange  for  the  rich  goods  of  Canton  the  ship  would  return  to 
4 

New  York. 

No  less  promising  were  the  overland  plans.  7a th  keen  insight,  Astor 
contemplated  a  line  of  forts  on  the  Missouri  and  the  Columbia  connecting 
St.  Louis  and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  This  would  provide  a  much  shorter 
route  than  that  from  Montreal  to  the  Columbia  and  would  thus  secure  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  New  company  over  that  of  the  Northwest  Company,  of  which  more 
will  be  said  later.  Such  in  brief  outline  was  the  scheme  of  John  Jacob  Astor — 

a  design  that  was  full  of  promise  for  the  company  and  for  the  future  of  the 
5 

United  States, 

Now  as  to  the  execution  of  the  plan.  It  will  be  the  concern  of  this 
paper  to  deal  with  the  overland  expedition,  and  that  only  so  far  as  it 
connects  more  directly  with  the  subject  in  hand,  that  of  the  Great  Basin. 

The  full  significance  of  the  local  details,  however,  can  be  understood  only 
in  the  light  of  the  larger  setting.  Low  far  any  single  event  shapes  or 
modifies  future  history  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  accuracy.  But 
within  certain  limits,  and  in  the  light  of  surrounding  facts,  one  can  spe¬ 
culate  with  a  certain  degree  of  consistency. 

4.  Irving  gives  a  comprehensive  description  of  this  whole  scheme.  Washington 
Irving,  Astoria ,  or  ^^n  Enterprise  Beyond  the  Roc!.-:y  Mountains,  London,  1636. 

5,  Irving,  loc  cit;  also  see  Herbert  0.  Lang,  History  of  the  (fillamette 
Valley.  Portland,  Oregon,  l£8o. 
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The  experiences  and  achievements  of  the  overland  .^storians  constitute 
not  only  an  important  basis  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Oregon  country  by 
the  United  States,  but  furnish  also  the  motive  for  early  incursions  into 
the  inland  basin.  Various  questions  arise  as  to  what  might  have  been  the 
results  had  not  this  .^istor  enterprise  been  undertaken.  How  would  the  situ¬ 
ation  have  been  changed  had  David  Thompson  for  the  Northwest  Company  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  and  hoisted  the  British  Flag  before  the  Estoni¬ 
ans  arrived,  instead  of  coming,  as  he  did,  a  few  months  later  and  finding 
the  nmerican  company  already  installed?  Had  this  happened,  certainly  the 
post  would  not  have  been  turned  over  to  the  United  States  after  the  war  of 
181£.  For  could  those  who  favored  and  urged  the  occupation  of  Oregon  in  the 

early  20’ s  have  used  this  incident  as  evidence  of  the  claims  of  the  United 
6 

States.  Would  the  Great  Basin  have  become  later  an  enticing  region  to  the 
trapper  had  not  members  of  this  nstoria  group  discovered  that  inland  rivers 
were  rich  in  beaver?  Certain  it  is  these  discoveries  v/ere  made,  and  later 
followed  up  by  more  extensive  explorations  leading  eventually  to  permanent 


6.  In  Canadian  Magazine ,  Vol.  50,  p.  545,  occurs  the  following:  ’’This 
brings  us  to  the  whole  point  involved  in  the  Eiaerican  contention  which 
deprived  Great  Britain  of  a  vast  territory  to  which  the  United  States 
possessed  no  shadow  of  right.  A  year  before  the  amalgamation  of  the 
rival  companies,  the  Northwest  coast  for  the  first  time  engaged  the  att¬ 
ention  of  the  ^imerican  government,  and  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  Ore¬ 
gon  question  had  its  birth.  The  States  possessed  no  title  to  the  country, 
but  a  strong  party  believed  they  had  a  right  to  found  by  occupation  a 
legitirfk  te  title  to  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  territory  in  question.  A  bill 
was  introduced  in  Congress  for  the  occupation  of  the  Columbia  river  region. 
It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  the  restoration  of  Fort  George  (Astoria)  by 
the  British  was  one  of  the  strong  arguments  used  at  that  time.” 
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settlements.  Throughout  the  whole  period  rivalry  of  the  different  companies 
and  opposing  nations  was  keen  and  persistent. 

?/hile  the  charter  for  the  American  Fur  Company  was  issued  by  the  New 
York  Legislature  in  1808,  the  Pacific  .Fur  Company,  which  was  really  the 
American  Fur  Company  perfected  in  organization  for  this  particular  Columbia 
river,  Pacific  Coast  trade,  did  not  leave  St,  Louis  for  the  coveted  goal 
until  March  21,  1811.  Knowing  the  rivalry  and  opposition  to  be  encountered, 
Mr.  Aster  had  tried  in  the  interim  to  create  a  merger  with  the  Northwest 
Company.  Failing  to  reach  any  basis  of  friendly  cooperation,  he  determined 
to  meet  the  situation  by  courageous  competition.  Prominent  leaders  of  his 
company,  however,  were  recruited  from  the  Northwest  Company.  Among  these 
were  Alexander  McKay,  who  had  accompanied  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  in  both 
his  expeditions  to  the  northwest  coast,  1789-1793,  Duncan  McDougall,  a  brother 
of  the  McDougall  who  commanded  Fort  McLeod,  the  first  fort  built  by  the  North¬ 
west  Company  in  New  Caledonia,  and  Donald  McKenzie  of  whom  we  shall  have  much 
more  to  say  later  on  in  this  chapter.  Others  prominent  in  the  company  were 
Wilson  Price  Hunt,  made  the  first  resident  agent,  Ramsey  Crooks,  Robert  Mc- 
Lellan,  Joseph  Miller,  Robert  Stuart,  David  Stuart  and  John  Clarke.  Later, 
as  the  company  traveled  up  the  Missouri,  it  was  joined  by  John  Hoback,  Sdward 


Drnest  Caweroft,  '’Donald  McKenzie:  King  of  the  Northwest"  in  Canadian  Maga¬ 
zine  ,  Yol.  50,  p  345.  i-.r.  Caweroft  takes  this  quotation  from  Deckles  ^Villson, 
The  Great  Company,  Yol.  II,  pp  231-233. 

The  paragraph  is  comprised  of  a  series  of  separate  extracts  taken  from  their 
context  and  combined  as  if  a  continuous  passage.  However,  the  essential 
meaning  is  maintained. 

Albert  Gallatin,  The  Oregon  Question,  1846,  writings  III;  491-506. 
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RolDinson,  and  Jacob  Bezner,  previous  members  of  the  I'issouri  Fur  Com^pany. 

These  three  in  connection  with  John  Miller  and  a  man  by  the  nam.8  of  Cass 

were  the  first  to  penetrate  the  Basin  from  the  north. 

The  company  at  its  maximum  strength  consisted  of  130  horses  and  sixty- 

five  persons.  They  left  the  Arikara  villa^s  on  the  Missouri  about  the  first 

qj  August  1311,  and,  wishing  to  avoid  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  of  whose  savage 

ferocity  they  had  heard  much,  turned  their  course  southward  to  the  40th  degree 

of  latitude.  From  tlience  they  directed  their  course  northwest  until  they 

arrived  at  the  forest  established  by  Andrew  Henry  in  1810,  at  the  headwaters 

7 

of  what  has  since  been  known  as  Henry's  Fork  of  the  Snake  River, 

The  company  remained  here  ten  da3rs  and  recuperated.  Believing,  with¬ 
out  sufficient  evidence,  that  this  stream  would  lead  tnem  to  the  Columbia, 
and  assuming  it  to  be  navigable,  Mr.  Hunt  made  the  serious  mistake  here  of 
abandoning  his  horses  and  starting  dovm.  the  river  in  canoes.  Five  of  their 
number,  however,  remained  behind,  Tliese  were  Bezner,  Hoback,  Robinson  and 
Cass,  of  whom  mention  had  previousl3r  been  made.  To  them  was  added  one  more, 
a  stccidiolder  in  the  company,  Mr,  Miller,  who,  despite  the  surprise  and 
protests  of  his  fellow  shareholders,  persisted  in  disassociating  himself 
from  the  company,  and  as  soon  as  opportunity  offered,  returning  to  the 
United  States. 

Of  course  these  trappers  were  in  the  meantime  to  engage  themselves 
in  the  catching  of  peltries,  which,  according  to  agreement,  were  to  be 
delivered  either  at  this  post  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  where  the 


7.  Gabrie"^  Franchere,  Narrative  of  a  voyage  to  the  Northwest  Coast  of 
America  in  the  years  1811- ISTb ,  1^3-1314.'  Translated'’  and"  eTitea  by~ 
J.  Y.  Huntington,  Redfield,  K.Y.  1854.  pp  145-147. 
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new  post  vvas  to  be  established,  vVell  equipped,  then  by  the  company,  they 
were  left  to  pursue  their  devious  and  dangerous  ways.  Two  Snake  Indians  were 
to  guide  them  to  the  best  trapping  grounds  and  then  return  to  the  forest  to 
take  in  charge  the  horses  that  were,  perforce,  left  behind. 

Late  in  October  the  main  party  in  fifteen  nev/ly  constructed  canoes 

started  down  the  river.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  ice  and 

snow  and  yet,  says  Irving,  ’^the  hearts  of  the  travelers  were  light,  and,  as 

they  glided  down  the  little  river,  they  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope 

8 

of  soon  reaching  the  Columbia".  Little  did  they  realize  the  breakers  ahead, 
or  the  perils  they  were  to  pass  through  before  reaching  their  destination. 

For  several  days  they  moved  cheerily  along,  meeting  some  difficulties, 
to  be  sure,  but  bravely  overcoming  them.  When  rapids  and  narrows  ?/ere  reached, 
the  Canadian  voyageurs  cheerfully  portaged  around,  sirging  and  joking  all  the 
while.  Thus  the  journey  proceeded  for  nine  days,  the  difficulties  and  per¬ 
plexities  continually  increasing.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  Oct.  28,  they 
reached  a  point  where  the  river  was  compressed  into  a  narrow  gorge  some 
thirty  feet  wide.  Here  the  waters  went  rolling  and  tumbling  between  banxs 
of  perpendicular  ledges  tw'o  hundred  feet  high,  as  the  canoes  approached 
these  breakers,  the  one  in  which  Ramsey  Crooks  was  seated  headed  straight 
for  a  huge  rock.  He  called  to  the  steersman  but  without  avail.  The  next 
moment  the  little  canoe  was  split  and  overturned,  The  experienced  voya- 
geur  was  drowned.  The  rest  of  the  part}^,  after  thrilling  experiences. 


8.  Irving,  Astoria,  Vol.  II,  pp  167-168 
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were  rescued,  but  the  whole  company  was  stopped  and  faced  v/ith  the 
situation  of  finding  other  means  of  travel. 

Further  investigation  proved  that  canoes  on  such  a  turbulent 
stream  could  no  longer  be  thought  of.  In  fact  the  most  experienced 
voyageurs  were  thoroughly  dismayed  at  the  prospect.  This  wicked  de¬ 
file  through  which  the  waters  raged  was  called  Caldron  Linn,  by  which 

9 

name  it  has  ever  since  been  known.  Chittenden  suggests  that  the  ex¬ 
act  location  of  this  defile  is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably  about 

10 

half  way  between  the  American  and  the  Shoshone  Falls. 

After  due  consideration  the  company,  under  the  compelling 

circumstances  with  which  they  were  surrounded,  decided  that  their 

only  recourse  was  to  travel  on  foot  the  remaining  distance  to 

iistoria.  Accordingly,  such  goods  as  were  not  absolutely  necessary 

for  the  journey,  were  stored  in  nine  caches,  the  company  was  divided 

into  two  parties  vfco  were  to  descend  the  river  on  opposite  sides,  and 

the  long,  dreary,  vcinter  journey  was  resumed  Lov.  9,  1811.  Irving, 

in  his  inimitable  style  has  told  the  story  of  these  overland  wanderers, 

while  the  journals  and  works  of  Ross,  Frsnchere  and  Cox  furnish  a 

11 

basis  for  a  wealth  of  detail.  Then,  too,  Chittenden  has  personally 


9.  Chittenden,  American  Fur  Trade,  p  198,  Of.  Irving,  op  clt  p  177. 

10.  Chittenden,  10c.  cit. 

11.  These  works  so  often  cited  are  the  most  important  sources  for  this 
early  period.  Irving  is  largely  indeded  to  these  for  his  Astoria. 
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made  a  physical  identification  of  the  route  clear  from  St.  Louis  to 

12 

the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  narrate  circumstances  in  detail 
of  the  various  detached  groups  T«ho  arrived  at  Astoria  the  following 
spring  and  summer.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Mr.  Hunt’s  party  reached 
the  fort  Feb.  15,  1812,  nearly  one  month  after  the  arrival  of  Mc¬ 
Kenzie,  McClellan,  Reed  and  companions.  Crooks  and  Day  were  picked 
up  by  David  Stuart's  party  on  their  return  trip  from  Okanagan,  where 
they  had  established  a  post.  May  11,  1812,  they  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  fort.  Thirteen  men  were  still  left  in  the  wilderness, 
seven  of  whom  reached  Astoria  nearly  a  year  later,  Jan.  15,  1813. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  give  attention  once  again  to  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  trappers,  Rezner,  Hob  a  ck  and  Robinson,  together  with  Cass  and 
Mr.  tiller  who  had  joined  them  when  they  were  detached  at  Fort  Henry 
in  the  fall  of  1811.  It  will  be  remembered  they  were  to  trap  and 
deliver  their  peltries  to  the  company  either  at  Fort  Henry  or  at 
the  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  'Yhat  had  they  been  doing  all 
this  time?  An  .answer  to  ihis  question  requires  attention  to  the  re¬ 
turning  Astoriahs. 

‘The  beginnings  of  Astoria  were  made  by  members  of  the  crew 
of  the  ill-fated  fonquin  in  the  early  spring  of  1811.  It  was  the 
12th  of  April  that  sixteen  persons  in  a  launch  freighted  with  all 
things  necessary  for  the  establishment  glided  up  the  mouth  of  the 
river  to  the  point  chosen  for  the  post.  13  things  considered 

12.  Chittenden,  loc  cit  196-198. 

13.  Irving,  Astoria,  Fol.  l,  p  144. 
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tne  circumstances  of  the  founding  were  suspicious;  and,  barring  ex¬ 
ternal  misfortunes  such  as  the  destruction  of  the  Tonquin,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  overland  groups,  the  attempted  forestalling  oflthe 
Astor  plans  by  David  Thompson  for  the  ”Nor’ v/esters” ,  the  work  of 
building  the  factory  end  post  proceeded  at  an  encouraging  rate. 

In  accordance  with  the  plans  of  Mr.  Astor  to  send  an  annual 
ship  laden  with  supplies  for  the  company  and  merchandise  for  the 
Russian  settlements,  the  ship  Beaver  arrived  early  in  May.  This 
gave  new  life  and  vigor  to  the  affairs  of  Astoria;  and,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  overland  reenforcements  of  numbers,  gave  an 
impetus  to  activities  in  various  directions.  To  meet  the  rivalry 
of  the  Northwest  Con^any  and  to  extend  the  operations  of  the  American 
Company,  parties  under  McKenzie  and  Clarks  were  sent  out  to  establish 
post  above  the  forks  of  the  Columbia  at  such  points  as  were  deemed 
most  advantageous  to  the  business.  A  third  party  was  laden  with 
supplies  for  the  new  post  at  Okanagan  founded  by  David  Stuart.  In 
addition  to  these  interior  expeditions,  a  party  was  organized  to 
carry  dispatches  to  Aster  in  Nev/  York  informing  him  of  the  state  of 
affairs.  The  latter  company  was  led  by  Robert  Stuart.  It  is  the 
wanderings  of  this  group  that  possess  most  significance  for  Great 
Basin  Ristory. 

This  perilous  and  important  mission  across  the  continent 
was  entrusted  to  a  little  group  of  five  n^n ,  consisting  of  the 
follof/ing:  Robert  Stuart,  the  leader,  Ben  Jones,  and  John  Day,  the 
Kentuckians,  and  Andre  Vallar,  and  Francis  LeClerc,  Canadians.  These 
were  joined  by  Mr.  McClellan  and  Ramsey  Crooks,  thus  augmenting  the 
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numberto  sevoi.  A  few  days  later,  hov;ever,  John  Day  becaiTje  violently 
insane  and  was  sent  back  to  Astoria.  This  left  six  to  continue  the 
journey. 

The  four  companies  left  Astoria  together  June  29th,  1812,  and 

traveled  thus  in  conjunction  until  July  28th,  when  they  reached  »Valla 

Walla,  the  point  of  necessary  separation.  Companionship  and  protection 

/ 

were  afforded  by  thus  combining  their  groups  in  one  company,  but  now 
each  party  must  pursue  its  separate  objective. 

The  Walla  Walla  Indians  had  befriended  Crooks  and  John  Day 
in  their  dire  extremity,  and  now  welcomed  the  party  in  true  Indian 
fashion  by  dancing  around  a  bonfire  before  the  camp.  From  these 
friendly  people  Mr.  Stuart  succeeded  in  buying  twenty  horses  for  the 
use  of  his  men.  The  greater  number  of  these  v/ere  to  be  used  as  pack 
animals  for  the  goods  and  baggage.  After  several  days  of  preparations 
in  making  pack  saddles,  packs,  etc.,  the  little  party  started  on  its 
long  and  perilous  journey. 

Irving  in  his  graphic  way  paints  the  travels  ofithe  party 

as  they  retrace  the  route  that  proved  so  banef’ol  to  Mr.  Hunt  the 
14 

previous  winter.  Nothing  of  great  moment,  however,  occurred  during 
the  first  twelve  days  of  the  journey,  save  the  loss  of  a  dog  by  thirst 
and  exhaustion — an  animal  upon  which  apparently  the  men  lavished  con¬ 
siderable  affection.  On  the  12th  of  August  the  weary  travelers  came 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Snake  river  and  bent  their  way  up  the  southern 
side  towards  Caldron  Linn,  They  had  not  gone  far  T/hen  a  lone  Snake 
Indian  visited  their  camp  and  informed  them  that  there  was  a  white  man 
living  at  the  camp  of  one  of  the  tribes  a  little  higher  up  the  river. 


14.  Op  cit  Yol.  Ill,  Chapter  2,  p  16  ff 
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of  course  conjectures  were  rife  as  to  whom  it  coild  be.  The  conclusion 
was  reached  that  it  must  be  one  of  the  men  left  by  Mr.  Hunt  in  the 
trying  journey  of  the  previous  winter.  The  next  morning  they  were 
early  on  their  v;ay  eagerly  looking  for  a  lost  conrade.  Several  days 
passed  and  further  trace  of  the  white  men  could  not  be  obtained. 

But  coming  one  evening  upon  a  camp  of  Shoshones  near  the  Salmon  river, 
their  curiosity land  interest  were  still  further  aroused  by  the  report 
of  these  Indians  that  there  were  #iite  men  residing  among  them  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  .Again  speculation  was  aroused.  Could 
they  be  tir.  Miller  and  the  hunters  Mio  had  detached  themselves  at 
Fort  Henry  to  trap  in  the  mountain  streams?  Such  was  the  conclusion 
of  some  of  the  company,  wjioever  they  y/ere  they  should  be  found  and 
added  to  the  little  group.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Stuart  sent  an  Indian 
across  the  river  to  seek  them  out  and  bring  them  to  camp  where  they 
planned  to  remain  a  few  days  and  await  developments. 

And  here  the  travelers  enjoyed  some  of  the  characteristic 
companionship  of  parts  of  southern  Idaho.  All  night  long  the  place 
swarmed  with  myriads  of  mosquitoes,  which  made  continuous  javeline  a 
attacks,  accompanied  by  martial  music.  In  conseq^uence,  sleep  was 
out  of  the  question.  Perhaps  this  is  the  section  where  men  and 
horses  now  wear  screens  in  haying  time.  To  dampen  their  ardor  still 
further,  the  Indian  returned  in  the  morning  with  no  news  of  the 
white  men. 

’.hile  in  this  dejected  mood  and  feeling  themselves  duped 
by  the  Indians,  an  Indian  came  galloping  after  them,  who,  on  reaching 
the  company,  disiaounted,  threw  his  arms  around  the  neck  of  Mr.  Stuart’s 
horse  and  began  to  kiss  him.  It  developed  later  that  the  horse  had 
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been  stolen  from  him  by  the  Walla  Wallas,  Members  of  the  party  now 
recognized  him  as  one  of  the  guides  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  party  the  preceding 
Autumn,  and  from  him  they  now  drew  a  long  and  remarkable  story.  The 
company  horses  he  and  his  fellow  guide  had  been  set  to  guard  v/ere  all 
stolen,  the  caches  had  been  plundered,  and  Mr.  Miller  and  his  comrades 
had  been  robbdd  of  their  horses,  weapons,  and  all. 

Various  other  matters  of  interest  were  given,  which  are  not 
apropos  of  this  discussion.  One  item,  however,  was  of  rather  far 
reaching  importance,  and  will  engage  further  attention.  It  related 
to  a  shorter  route  across  the  mountains  than  the  circuitous  route  Mr. 
Hunt  had  taken.  It  might  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  Indian  was 
induced  to  accompany  the  group  as  a  guide,  but  soon  made  away  with 
the  favorite  horse  he  claimed  as  his  own- -another  example  of  Indian 
perfidy. 

For  several  weary  days  the  little  party  traveled  on,  choosing 

the  long  route  along  the  river  banks  instead  of  the  short  cut  described 

by  the  Indian,  and  suffering  all  the  while  from  heat,  mosquitoes,  and 

flies.  The  nights  were  even  more  miserable  than  the  days,  as  the 

sting  and  sing  of  the  mosquitoes  made  it  almost  impossible  to  sleep. 

On  the  £Oth  of  August,  a  day  most  sultry  and  hot,  some  of  the  party 

left  the  line  of  march  to  refresh  themselves  at  the  river,  ''here 

underneath  the  willowrs  they  descried  a  man  fishing,  and  John  Foback 

greeted  them  with  exclamations  of  joy.  Soon  the  three  companions 

appeared  on  the  scene.  The  anxiously  looked  for  white  men  were  found. 

One  of  their  number,  however,  Mr.  Cess,  was  missing.  ’here  are  various 

15 

conjectures  concerning  his  fate. 

15.  Irving,  (Astoria ,  Vol.  Ill,  p  32^,  refers  to  a  story  that  was 
current  to  the  effect  that  the  disappearance  of  Cass  was  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  travelers  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 

Cf  Chittenden,  op  cit  p  208. 
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These  men  had  thrilling  and  doleful  stories  to  tell.  After 

detaching  themselves  from  hr.  Hunt’s  party  Lin  the  fall  of  1811,  they 

had  moved  southward  some  two  hundred  miles ,  apparently  clear  over  the 

divide  and  into  the  Great  Basin  region.  At  least  their  account  of  their 

wanderings,  and  the  description  they  gave  of  the  country  can  lead  to  no 

other  conclusion.  They  had  discovered  a  river  which  discharged  itself 

into  the  ocean  south  of  the  Col\iabia,  In  all  probability  what  they 

thought  to  be  the  ocean  was  Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  river  was,  as  Irving 

16  17 

concludes,  Bear  River,  This  version  of  the  case  is  generally  accepted, 

though  not  many  history  writers  go  as  far  as  Chittenden  who  declares 
”It  is  highly  probable  that  this  stream  was  the  present  Bear  River,  Utah, 
and  these  men  visited  Great  Salt  Lake. ” 

The  latter  part  of  the  statement  is  indeed  very  improbable. 

Having  passed  over  the  watershed  dividing  the  streams  and  affluents 
of  the  Columbia  from  the  ’’Spanish  Waters”,  they  naturally  concluded 
that  these  flowed  into  the  Pacific,  But  had  they  gone  to  Great  Salt 
Lake  they  would  have  had  a  different  and  much  larger  story  to  tell. 

In  fact  they  could  scarcely  visit  Salt  Lake  without  knowing  it  was  a 
lake  and  not  an  ocean.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  quite  safe  in  con¬ 
cluding  that  these  were  the  first  Americans  and  the  first  white  men 
to  cross  over  into  the  Basin  from  the  north.  In  so  doing  they  were, 
of  course,  crossing  over  the  international  boundary  line  into  Spanish 
territory.  This  was  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1811-1812,  one  year 

16,  Irving,  Op  cit,  p  32, 

,17,  Hale,  Ashley-Smith  Ii]xplorations ,  p  37.  Of  Bell,  James  Christy, 

Jr.,  H.  H.  Bancroft,  History  of  the  Northwest  Coast,  Vol.  II  pp  185- 
186.  Opening  a  Highway  to  the  Pacific,  1838-1846.  Columbia  University 
Studies,  L.Y.  1921. 

18.  Chittenden,  op  cit  p  207. 


earlier  than  the  Arze-Garcia  expedition  in  the  south. 

Upon  this  stream  which  we  new  assume  to  be  Bear  River,  they  found 
beaver  in  abundance,  and  trapped  with  great  success.  They  loaded  their 
horses  with  rich  packs  of  peltries  and  started  eastward,  no  doubt  with 
glowing  hopes  of  future  wealth.  After  traveling  two  hundred  miles  east, 
they  came  upon  some  Arapahoe  Indians  vdio  robbed  them  of  their  treasure, 
stole  several  of  their  horses,  and  even  stripped  them  of  most  of  their 
clothing.  They  were  indeed  glad  to  escape  with  their  lives,  fifty  miles 
farther  on  they  camped  for  the  winter.  Early  in  the  spring  they  again 
started  out  to  try:. their  fortunes,  but  were  followed  by  these  same  out¬ 
law  Indians,  who  this  time  left  them  but  tv/o  horses  and  scant  supplies. 
From  now  on  gaunt  hunger  and  lurking  savages  stalked  them  almost  con¬ 
stantly.  But  it  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  follow  them  in  their  pre¬ 
carious  wanderings.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  found  they  were  on  the 
verge  of  starvation,  and  in  this  abject  state,  willingly  and  rejoicingly 
joined  Stuart’s  company  homeward  bound.  Sight  days  later,  however,  it 
may  be  surprising  to  learn  that,  having  recuperated,  Rezner,  Hoback,  and 
Robinson  concluded  to  try  their  fortunes  once  more  in  the  wilderness,  but 
were  some  time  later  all  murdered  by  the  savages.  Such  is  the  life  and 
often  the  fate  of  the  trappers  and  the  trail  makers. 

Summing  up,  we  find  that  these  intrepid  wayfarers  had  made  some 
real  discoveries  and  thus  added  to  geographical  knowledge.  Moreover, 
their  story  of  plentiful  beaver  in  the  Bear  river  region  probably  in¬ 
fluenced  later  incursions  into  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake;  for 
who  can  tell  the  subtle  forces,  the  apparently  insignificant  events  that 
direct  the  course  of  history? 
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Mr.  Miller  remained  with  the  Stuart  party  and  undertook  to  guide 

tiem  over  the  mountains  by  a  shorter  route.  5\irther  mention  of  this  will 

be  made  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  point  to  be  noted  here  is  that  they 

were  led  into  the  Great  Basin  over  ground  familiar  to  Mr.  Miller.  Soon 

they  reached  the  river  upon  which  Miller  and  his  erstwhile  companions 

had  trapped.  Stuart,  in  honor  of  his  guide,  named  it  Miller.  It  was  none 

other,  however,  than  the  present  day  Bear  River.  Thus  a  second  entrance 

by  Americans  into  this  vast  inland  territory  was  nade  in  this  early  period, 

and  one  of  its  most  productive  valleys  was  discovered. 

iall  in  all,  Mr.  Miller  proved  to  be  a  rather  poor  guide.  The 

little  party  of  seven  were  reduced  to  dire  circumstances  before  reaching 

the  headwaters  of  the  Platt.  Indeed  their  sufferings  aLmost  led  them  to 

the  "last  extremity",  but  eventually  the  feat  of  crossing  the  continent 

from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  back  was  accomplished.  Mr.  Astor 

was  delighted  with  the  report  of  achievements  to  date  and  was  reported 

to  have  said,  "I  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  this  timei” 

However,  all  was  not  so  rosy  as  painted.  The  prospects  were 

blurred  by  a  variety  of  difficulties,  and  the  outcome  was  not  by  any 
19 

means  certain  in  any  event.  But  just  at  this  time  there  was  added  to 
the  already  powerful  influence  of  the  rival  Northwest  Company  the  force 
of  English  arms.  This  very  year,  1812,  war  was  declared  between  England 
and  the  United  States.  The  sequel,  so  far  as  the  Astor  interests  on 

19.  Louis  Masson,  Les  Bourgeois  of  the  Compagnie  du  Nord  Quest .  2 

Yols.  Q,uebec,  1889-1890.  Masson  comments  on  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
members  of  the  bourgeois  were  former  members  of  the  powerful  Northwest 
Company,  which  regardless  of  war  had  advantages  over  the  Astor  Company. 

Yol.  II,  pp  111  ff. 
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the  Columbia  are  concerned  are  Vi/ell  kB:Own.  ?visely  or  unwisely,  nialiciously 

or  with  due  regard  to  Mr,  Astor’s  interests,  McDougal  who  in  the  absence  of 

Mr,  Hunt  was  in  authority  at  Astoria,  sold  out  the  Aston  holdings  to  the 

Northwest  Company.  He  was  supported  in  this  transaction  by  Lonald  McKenzie. 

Both  these  men,  as  previously  related,  were  former  ’’Nor’ westers" ,  and  both 

had  been  onnthe  most  friendly  terms  with  David  Thompson  and  his  associates 

when  they  visited  the  Columbia  river  post  soon  after  it  was  established. 

McDougal,  in  particular,  ¥/as  said  to  have  treated  Mr.  Thompson  almost  as  a 
20 

co-partner.  Was  Mr.  Astor  himself  pro-British  in  choosing  British  subjects 
for  leaders  of  his  company,  and  withal  in  seeking  cooperation  ?/ith  the  North¬ 
west  Company  in  the  beginning?  Did  he  as  more  recently  conjectured,  let 

21 

his  sympathies  run  with  the  English  during  and  after  the  war?  Or  was  he,  on 

the  other  hand,  a  patriotic  far-seeing  statesman,  interested  not  only  in  the 

success  and  profits  cf  a  great  enterprise,  but  in  the  expansion  of  the  United 

22 

States  to  the  Pacific  Coast? 

Leaving  these  questions  as  not  within  scope  of  this  narrative,  we 
are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  British  "Norwesters"  are i for  the  next 
eight  years,  predominant  in  the  Columbia  River  region  and  over  the  rim  into 
the  northern  basin  —  this,  too,  despite  the  fact  that  Astoria  was  turned 


80.  I:^ving,  Astoria,  Yol.  Ill,  pp.  230-233.  Cf  Francher,  Narrative, 
203-204,  Ross  Cox  gives  a  favorable  -view  of  the  transaction  and  cast 
•no  blame  upon  McDougal 1.  He  himself  expresses  pleasure  in  joining  the 
Northwest  Comp,^  Ross  Cox,  Adventures  on  the  Columbia  River.  2  Vols. 

London  1831.  Vol.  II  pp  207-208. 

21.  See  Wisconsin  Historical  Societ:/  Collections.  Vol.  20,  1911,  passim. 
Cf ,  Clinton  A.  Snowden,  History  ^  Washington,  4  Vols,  N.Y.  1909,  Vol.  1, 
p.  335. 

22,  Chittenden,  iimerican  Fur  Trade ,  pp  166-167.  Cf,  Herbert  o,  Lang, 
History ;of  the  Willamette  Valley.  Portland,  Oregon,  1885.  See  p  150, 
concerning  Astor ’s  ambitions.  Also  compare  Irvings  favorable  views. 
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back  to  the  United  States  after  the  war.  For  three  decades  the  British  held 
the  field  as  against  all  rivals,  and  through  her  fur  traders  stretched  forth 
a  menacing  arm  over  California  of  which  tlie  Great  Basin  was  trien  a  part, 

SlhiKE  RIIER  EXPBDITIOiS  1318-1824 
It  is  very  interesting  and  sug^stive  to  note  that  McDougal  and 
hcKenzie,  Ross,  and  Cox,  all  became  stockholders  and  active  agents  in  the 
Northwest  Company.  McKenzie  was  the  first  of  the  four  leaders  of  Snake 
River  expeditions  between  1818-1831.  These  led  to  widely  extended  and 
very  imoortant  discoveries  and  explorations  in  what  is  nov/  southern  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Idaho,  as  well  as  over  the  watershed  into  the  inland  basin  region. 
These  early  expeditions  under  McKenzie,  McDonald,  and  Ross  will  now  be 
considered. 

Trapping  in  remote  fields  and  discovery  of  new  ones  necessari l^?- 

led  to  a  change  of  procedure.  To  be  successful  it  seemed  necessary  for 

detaclTed  groups  to  cut  themselves  loose  frcm  their  base  of  supplies,  and 

remain  months,  and  even  a  year,  away  from  the  central  depot  or  post.  Such 

parties  must  be  made  up  of  men  of  peculiar  ability,  of  intrepid  daring, 

of  unusual  endurance  and  initiative,  and  must  be  for  the  most  part  self 

supporting.  At  stated  intervals  the  catch  of  furs  would  be  concealed  at 

a  given  "ooint,  and  later  on  there  would  be  an  assembling  of  the  various 

'23 

groups  at  the  place  named,  when  the  furs  would  be  taken  from  the'  caches  and 

23.  Irving  gives  a  detailed  description  of  a  cache  and  how  made.  See 
Astoria,  Yol.  II,  pp.  184  ff. 
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the  return  journey  commenced.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  rendezvous 
method,  perfected  more  particularly  by  the  American  trappers  at  a  later 
t  ime , 

Now  Donald  l.cKenzie  was  particularly  fitted  for  just  such  wilder¬ 
ness  activities  as  this  new  scheme  involved.  He  was  a  physical  giant, 
weighing  some  312  pounds;  and,  coupled  with  his  great  size  were  a  corres¬ 
ponding  strength  and  endurance.  Inured  to  the  hardships  of  the  wilderness, 
familiar  with  all  aspects  of  the  fur  trade  business,  acquainted  with  Indian 
ways  and  wiles,  and  withal,  absolutely  fearless,  he  was  just  the  man  to  lead 
men  into  new  and  untried  fields. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  famous  McKenzie  clan  of  Inverness,  Scotland, 
of  Yi/hich  clan,  Alexander  McKenzie  was  the  most  distinguished  character.  Hut 
others  such  as  Janes,  once  a  governor  at  the  Kings  Posts  in  Quebec,  Henr-y 
Secretary  of  the  Northwest  Company  at  Montreal,  Roderick  McKenzie ,  a  promin¬ 
ent  member  of  said  company,  were  scarcely  less  renowned.  In  such  a  setting 
of  Scotch  McKenzies  did  Donald  receive  encouragement  for  his  adventurous 
spirit. 

It  was  in  September  1818  that  he  set  out  upon  the  first  Snake 
river  expedition.  A  fort  had  just  been  established  at  Nez  Perce s  (Walla 
Walla)  and  it  was  from  this  point  that  the  business  was  conducted  for 
several  j^’ears.  Alexander  Ross  was  in  charge  until  1823,  and  the  various 
expeditions  found  their  primal  base  of  supplies  here.  After  leaving,  how¬ 
ever,  they  made  "war  support  war"  as  it  vare.  After  their  first  supply 
was  exhausted  they  were  often  compelled  to  live  on  their  poor,  7/orn-out 
horses,  or  on  beaver  and  beaver  skins,  or  on  a  chance  buffalo  to  be  found 
on  some  of  the  more  arid  plains.  In  some  parts,  however,  game  was  plenti- 
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ful;  and  when  not  stripcBd  hare  hyL.the  savages  these  wilderness  trappers 

24 

lived  on  the  ”fat  of  the  land”. 

Hchenzie  had  entered  into  a  fi^/e-year  contract  with  the  Northwest 
Company  in  1816,  and  for  the  nert  two  years  there  had  been  great  controversy 
raging  at  Fort  George  over  the  wisdom  of  the  new  policy  just  described,  and 
the  new  ventures  south  into  the  Snake  river  region.  McKenzie  found  little 
support  in  his  determined  plan  of  action;  but  having  been,  as  it  will  be 
recalled,  with  the  Astorians  in  this  region,  he  was  convinced  that  it  would 
prove  a  profitable  expansion  of  the  fur  trade  business.  Accordingly,  in 
spite  of  all  opposition  he  set  out  as  indicated  in  September,  1818.  The 
expedition  was  mE.de  up  of  a  motlej'-  crew  of  all  classes,  fiftj?-  men  in  all. 
These  were  eq.uipped  with  ninety-five  horses,  three  hundred  beaver  traps  and 
a  variety  of  stock  of  merchandise  with  which  to  trade  with  and  to  pacify 
the  Indians.  In  the  whole  company  there  was  no  friend  or  confident  of 
McKenzie.  lie  himself  must  be  the  unifying  force,  the  guiding  spirit,  the 
personification  of  adventurous  leadership  for  the  whole  motley  crew, 

iimong  this  m.edley  were  a  number  of  Iroquois.  These  were  not  only 
untrustworthy,  but  some  of  them,  at  least,  Y^ere  actually  traitorously  treach¬ 
erous.  So  at  Sham-naugh  (the  present  Boise)  river,  McKenzie  left  them  to 
trap  or  traffic,  or  indulge  in  profligate  relations  with  the  surrounding 
Indians  as  they  saw  fit.  ”From  this  place,”  says  McKenzie,  ”We  advanced, 
suf-<^'sring  occasionally  from  alarm.s,  for  twenty-five  da^rs  ,  and  then  found 

ourselves  in  a  rich  field  of  beaver,  in  the  country  lying  between  the  great 

25 

south  branch  and  the  Spanish  Waters.” 


24.  Ross,  Fur  Hunters ,  Yol.  I,  202-203. 

25.  Ross,  op  cit.  p.  201. 
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The  closing  phrase,  ’’Spanish  Waters”,  is  significant.  It  can  scarcely 

mean  less  than  the  streams  over  the  divide  in  the  Great  Basin  region.  This, 

as  is  well  known,  was  then  Spanish  territory,  furthermore,  the  description 

of  his  return  journey  would  indicate  that  he  had  been  in  this  southern  basin. 

After  taking  a  circuitous  routs  around  the  base  of i the  Rocky  l^ountaine,  he 

comes  back  again  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Snake  River,  and  from  thence  over 

familiar  ground  to  the  Boise  river,  or  what  he  calls ’the  Sham-naugh  river, 

where  he  had  left  his  IroquOis  contingent.  These  Imported  Indian  auxiliaries 

proved,  as  he  feared,  utterly  unreliable  and  unprofitable. 

7/hile  it  is  quite  probable  that  McKenzie  in  these  few  months  of 

reconnoiter ing  had  reached  the  upper  Bear  river  region,  he  had  not  followed 

it  far  south.  ’/iThat  he  saw,  however,  sharpened  his  curiosity  for  further 

exploits.  Accordingly  in  the  summer  of'  1819,  after  receiving  schte  en- 

26 

forcements  sent  by  Ross  under  Kittson,  he  started  south  again  on  a  trip 
of  real  discovery. 

Many  thrilling  experiences  might  be  related  of  this  expedition. 

It  was  the  intent  of  McKenzie,  if  the  situation  pro^d  favorable  and  the 
Indians  peaceable,  to  extend  his  exnlorations  farther  south.  V/hile  the  . 

Indians  were  f ar , from  peaceable,  Ib  succeeded  in  reaching  the  present 
Bear  Lake.  In  a  letter  to  Ross  dated  Black  Bears  Lake,  Sept.  10,  1819, 
he  has  this  to  say:  have  passed  a  very  anxious  and  troublesome  summer, 

war  parties  frequent,  in  danger  often,  but  still  we  do  not  despair.  Time 
and  perseverance  will  do  much.  You  will  make  no  arrangements  for  forwarding 


26.  Ross,  op  cit,  p.  207 


our  supplies,  ve  have  had  enough  of  that  already,  I  will  accompany  the 

27 

Spring  returns  and  try  to  be  at  Fort  Nez  Perce’s  by  the  Eoth  of  next  June.'’ 

The  heading  of  this  letter  is  the  important  thing  for  consideration 

here.  It  shows  that  the  little  company  were  well  into  the  Great  Basin  and 

farther  south  than  any  white  man  had  hitherto  penetrated  from  the  north. 

But  it  seems  he  was  still  anxious  to  go  on  further,  for  disposing  of  his 

trappers  to  the  best  advantage  possible  in  this  vicinity,  he  took  with  him 

three  men  and  an  Indian  chief  and  set  out  still  farther  south,  but  had  not 

gone  far  when  he  came  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Snake  nation  headed  by  two 
2S 

great  chiefs.  Cne  great  object  of  l.ciienzie ’s  extended  tours  to  the  south 
was  to  effect,  if '‘possible  some  sort  of  peace  between  the  Nez  Perce’s  and 
Snakes  and  thus  secure  more  .profitable  trade  relations.  This  object  he 
now  partially  attained.  After  due  deliberations,  peace  was  declared  and 
a  very  profitable  trade  sprung  up,  'fioss  describes  this  brisk  fur  trade 
and  relates  that  sometimes  four  or  five  large  beaver  skins  ?/ere  offered 
by  the  Can-cit-tees  and  War-are-ree-kas ’  for  a  knife  or  an  awl. 

For  five  months  the  I'cKenzie  men  remained  in  this  region  of 
country  trapping  and  trading  with  very  profitable  results.  In  the  early 
spring  they  moved  some  little  distance  and  found  some  streams  especially 
rich  in  Beaver,  While  here  they  were  visited  by  several  bands  of  Snakes 
led  by  their  chiefs.  As  an  example  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  streams, 

Ross  relates  that  on  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  these  Indians,  the  hunters 
brought  in  two  hundred  and  forty  beavers  at  the  same  time. 


27.  Dale,  Ashley-Smith  Explorations  p.  42  f.  Copy  of  original  in  Ross, 
Fur  Hunters,  Vol.  I. 

28.  Ross,  op  cit.  p.  249. 

Ibid  264. 
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As  the  season  v^as  -well  advanced  they  decided  to  start  their  home¬ 
ward  journey.  The  accumulated  peltries  were  sufficient  to  lead  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  horses.  Thus  heavily  laden  the  whole  company  began  its 
march,  traveling  for  twenty- two  days  ’’over  hills,  dales,  rocks  and  rivers,” 
until  they  reached  the  long  wished  for  Blue  Mountains  again.  The  Blue  Mount¬ 
ains  swing  around  in  sort  of  semi-circular  manner  from  B/lt.  Hood  to  the  small 
affluents  of  the  upper  Snake  near  Fort  Hall.  They  thus  constitute  a  water¬ 
shed  between  the  Snake-Columbia  drainage  basin  and  the  Spanish  waters  of  the 
E9 

Great  Basin. 

After  resting  a  few  days  in  these  mountains  they  pushed  on  arriving 
at  Nez  Perce’s  June  22,  1820,  Here  they  were  received  amidst  grest  rejoic¬ 
ing.  The  Snake  river  expeditions  proved  extremely  profitable  and  McKenzie 
had  justified  the  wisdom  of  his  policy.  Those  who  opposed  him,  now  praised 
him.  In  fact,  the  company  business  had  been  nearly  doubled,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  Snake  river  expeditions  increased  the  annual  returns  of  furs 
nearly  one  hundred  per  cent. 

In  view  of  such  flattering  results  it  is  not  much  wonder  that  with¬ 
in  two  weeks,  McKenzie  was  off  on  another  expedition  of  similar  nature. 

This  year,  however,  so  far  as  can  be  gleaned  from  the  accounts  given,  no 
new  discoveries  were  made.  This  is  also  true  of  the  expedition  made  by 


29.  I  make  this  brief  description  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  conformity  to 
the  Map  in  Ross,  Fur  Hunter,  Vol.  I. 

On  Ross’  map  the  western  spur  of  these  miountains  running  north  into 
Oregon  are  called  the  western  range  and  the  Blue  mountains  proper  are  desi¬ 
gnated  at  the  head  waters  of 'the  Malheur  and  Owyhee  rivers.  The  Blue  Mount¬ 
ains  of  Oregon  visible  from  Vvalla  Walla  looking  south  and  east,  are  the 
miountains  generally  intended  when  mentioned  by  the  early  travelers.  But 
see  Irving,  Astoria,  Yol.  Ill,  pp.  19-20.  Franchere,  Narrative ,  in  Thwaites, 
Harl3>-  Western  Travels,  Yol.  YI,  p  338;  extracts  from  Wilkes  reports  of  1845, 
in  Thwaites  op  cit,  Vol.  ICKIa,  p.  72.  For  various  other  references  see 
Thwaites,  op  cit  Yol.  loni,  p  84,  Blue  Mountains. 

These  mountains  are  of  vital  importance  in  determilning,  the  push  into  the 
basin  from  the  north  as  they  with  their  v^rious  links,  constitute  a  water¬ 
shed  between  the  Oregon  country  and  the  "Spanish  Waters"  -  waters  of  the 
inland  basin. 
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Finan  McDonald,  McKenzie’s  successor  in  18E3.  The  regions  that  had  proved 

so  fertile  for  trapping  were  again  visited,  butlwhether  they  went  again  as 

far  south  as  Bear  Lake  is,  perhaps  questionable.  It  is  evident,  however, 

from  later  references,  that  this  region  was  ?^ell  known  to  Snake  River  men, 

30 

In  1824  a  Snake  river  ex'pedition  was  led  from  Flat-head  House  by 

( 

Ross  himself  who  says  in  regard  to  it,  had,  however,  reached  a  point 

where  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  decide  on  the  course  we  intended  to 

pursue  the  rest  of  the  season,  I,  therefore,  called  all  the  people  together, 

and  described  the  country  to  them  and  as  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  one 

side  was  preferable  to  the  other  I  left  it  to  them  to  make  the  choice. 

I  told  them  that  the  country  to  our  left,  or  southv;sst  would  lead  us  along 

the  foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains  to  Henry’s  Fork  and  crossing  there  Lewis’s 

river  or  the  main  south  branch,  we  might  proceed  by^the  Blackfoot  river 

to  the  Buffalo  Snakes,  the  Sherry-dikas ,  and  Bears  Lake  where  the  country 

31 

was  already  known.”  The  other  route  described  was  unknown,  but  the 
'spirit-of  adventure,  and  the  hope  of  finding  still  better  fields  where  the 
beaver  .had  not  been  denleted  by  several  years  of  trapping,  led  the  company 
into  the  untried  regions. 

This  expedition  led  by  Ross  in  1824.  was  important  and  significant 
for  several  .reasons ,  but  will  be  considered  only  briefly  here  as  indica¬ 
tive  of  another  push  south  into  the  Great  Basin.  As  already  pointed  out, 

30,  Flat  head  Houae  was  near  the  present  E’dy,  Montana,  a  railroad  station 
on  the  Northern  pacific  Ry,.  -See  Journal  of  nle:  .  Ross,  in  Oregon  Historical 
Society,  quarterly,  Vol.  14,  1913,  p  368,  foot  note. 

This  expedition  therefore  crossed  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  the  east 
into  the  Idaho  countr'y,  op  cit  pp.  365  ff.‘ 

31.  Dale,  Ash^ey-Smith  Explorations,  pp.  44-45.  Of.  Ross’s  o\vn  account, 

Ross,  FurHiunters,  Vol.  II,  pp  63  ff. 
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the  main  company  chose  the  unknown  fields  to  exploit.  An  Indian  guide  had 
told  them  marvelous  stories  of  beaver  to  be  trapped  in  thislnew  region, 
but  these  proved  entirely  false.  Very  little  success  attended  Hieir  efforts 
so  far  as  peltries  were  concerned,  but  geographically  1. their  exploits  were 
of  considerablelsignif icance ,  They  explored  and  described  a  good  portion 
of- central  Idaho,  now  Custer  County,  and  thus  may  be  credited  with  a  year 
of  real  discovers'’.  Furthermore,  and  what  is  more  to  our  purpose  hers,  a 
detached  group  of  Iroquois  meandered  far  south  and  again  Bear  river  yielded 

l 

up  rich  returns  in  beaver.  At  least  there  is  strong  justification  for  such 
a  conclusion. 

At  any  rate  Pierre,  who  led  this  detached  band  of  Iroq.uois,  after 

leaving  the  main  company  June  16,  traveled  in  a  southerly  direction,  crossed 

over  the  main  river  in  the  interior,  where  they  trapped  with  great  success 

32^ 

for  two  months,  catching  over  nine  hundred  beaver.  The  interior  vms  in 
all  probability' the  Great  Basin  and  the  rich  beaver  streams  the  Bear  River 
and  its  branches. 

As  a  sequel  to  this  story,  Pierre  related  how  they ',had  been  robbed 
of  practically  all.  their  furs  by  a  war  band  ofllndians,  who  .took,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  five  of  their  guns  and  nearly  all  their  clothing. 

In  this  bedraggled  condition  they  were  found  by  Jedediah  S.  Smith 
and  his  associates  of  the  Ashley-Iienry  Fur  Company.  This  phase  of  the 
m^atter  will  be  considered  in  a  different  connection  in  another  chapter. 

Such  is  the  essence  of  the  story  as  told  by  Pierre  Tdien  he  joined  the 

33 

main  expedition  at  the  appointed  rendezvous,  the  Trois  Tetons,  in  October 


32.  Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  Vol.  II,  pp  124,  128  ff.  Cf,  Oregon  Historical 
Society  Cuarterl^^  Vol,  XEV,  .p  382;  Dale  op  cit,  pp  96-97. 

33„  Here  Kr.  Ross  misnames  the 'three  buttes  in  the  desert  southeast  of 'Lost 
River  by  calling  them  the  **Trois  Tetons",.  See  Oregon  Historical  Q^uarterly, 
page  332,  footnote  by'^the  editor  of  the  Ross  journals,  Elliot  Coues, 
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18S4.  So  it  becomes  ivident  that  bj'’  this  date,  1824,  the  Great  Basin  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  known  region,  and  in  some  respects  an  attractive 
one  • 

The  foregoing  facts  show  that  not  only  is  the  Oregon  country  be¬ 
coming  a  battle-ground  for  supremacy  on  the  part  of ’the  English  and 
ihnericans,  but  that  from  this  region  as  a  base,  wedges  are  being  driven 

into  the  interior  l basin,  territory  tlien  belonging  to  Spain  and  Mexico. 

) 

The  hnportance  :of  these  ini.tial  drives  over  "the  border  line  cannot  be 
accurately  measured,  but  it  is  certain  they’are  significant  of  future 
developments . 

In  the  struggle  for  colonial  and  trade  advantages  in  this  trans- 
Rocky  mountain  northwest,  fortune  seemed  to  favor  the  English  up  to  1824, 
and,  indeed,  their  influence  was  in  the  ascendant  so  far  as  trapping  and 
occupation  are  concerned  until  the  early  40»s,  This  is  true  of  Oregon 
though  not  of  the  Great  Basin. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  the  competition  of  the  tv/o 
nations  through  the  initiative  of  adventurous  free  trappers  or  trading 
companies,  was  marked  by  alternate  discoveries  and  post  establishments, 
which  tended  to  preserve  a  fair  balancing  of  claims  until  actual  settle¬ 
ment  should  force  the  hands  of  diplomacy  to  more  definite  conclusions. 

Thus  Robert  Gray,  agent  for  a  New  England  Commercial  Company  in  1792, 
sailed  into  the  mouth  of  the  Oregon  river  which  he  named  after  his  vessel, 
Columbia.  One  jeav  later,  1793,  Vancouver  and  McKenzie  matched  this  by 
their  explorations.  In  1790,  the  Nootka  sound  controversy  was  settled  in 
favor  of  Great  Britain.  The  Lewis  and  Clarke  expedition  of  1805-1806 
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furnished  a  basis  for  a  more  official  claim  to  the  Columbia  river  b^sin. 

Then  in  1810,  Andrew  Henry  discovered  the  iBad  waters  of  the  Snake  and 

established  Fort  Henry.  The  following  year,  1811,  the  Astoria  post  was 

established  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  But  David  Thompson  for  the 

Northwest  Company  was  soon  on  the  ground  in  vigorous  competition.  In 

1813  Astoria  was  sold  to  the  British  -  Canadian  Company,  and  althougti, 

under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  this  was  finally  turned  back  to 

the  U.  S.  (not  formally  surrendered  until  1818)  the  'Hlor ’westers”  had  the 

field  pretty  much  to  themselves  until  1821,  when  it  was  absorbed  by  the 

great  Hudson  Bay  Company.  But  in  the  meantime  the  little  group  of  Araeri- 

cans  detached  from  the  overlaid  Astorians  at  Fort  Hen-ry  in  the  fall  of 

1811,  had  pushed  over  the  divide  into  the  Great  Basin,  and ‘the  returning 

Astorians  who  picked  them  up,  also  explored  or  passed  over  some  of  the 

same  region  in  the  Bear  river  country  thus  establishing  American  primacji 

in  this  inland  empire,  then  Spanish.  But  Donald  Ncllenzie  for  the  ”Nor’- 

westers”  matched  these  discoveries  by  still  more  extended  and  profitable 

34 

exploits  in  the  Bear  river  valley,  1819-1820.  Finally  in  1824,  three 
years  after  the  Northwest  Company  had  been  subsumed  by  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  a  group  of  Iroquois  detached  from  Alexander  Ross’  Snake  river 
expedition  of  that  year,  had  again  crossed  over  the  Spanish  border  and 
penetrated  the  interior. 

Without  taking  into  account  other  factors,  it  would  appear  at 
this  stagB  that  the  outlook  for  the  British  was  far  more  promising  than 
that  oflthe  Americans.  In  fact,  despite  the  convention  of  1818  providing 
for  joint  occupancy  of  the  Oregon  country,  no  iimerican  trappers  had  taken 
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advantage  of  the  provisions.  But  there  were  developments  now  destined 
to  reverse  the  relative  position  of  the  two  nations  and  to  bring  about 
far-reaching Ichange s .  Tiiese  will  be  considered  in  the  chapters  to  follow. 


34.  L.  J.  Burpee,  under  the  title,  "A  Forgotten  Adventure  of  the  Fur 
Trade  in  Queens  Ouarterlj’^,  Vol.  1818-1819,  has  this  interesting 

comment  to  make  upon  McKenzie’s  first  Snake  river  expedition.  In  a 
letter  from  Alexander  McKenzie,  dated  January  1819,  he  writes: 

**87  a  letter  of  Angus  Bethunes  he  says;  ’I  heard  of  Donald’s  situation 
on  the  Columbia;  it  is  one  of  considerable  personal  risk,  but  advanta¬ 
geous  had  he  been  able  to  reach  the  proper  hunting  grounds.  It  is  now 
believed  there  is  plenty  of  beaver  in  that  country,  and  it  will  be  very 
hard  if  it  is  wrested  from  us  through  the  ignorance  of  the  negotiators’.” 

wliere  Burpee  obtains  this  letter  he  doss  not  say.  The  latter  part 
of  the  reference  is  no  doubt  to  the  Convention  of  1618  between  England 
and  the  United  States  and  shows  the  anxiety  of  Als:cander  McKenzie  with 
reference  to  the  acquisition  of  this  region. 
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CB>.PTER  III 

THE  ASHLEY-HEMRY  FUR  TRADING  EHT::RPRIGE 

and 

THE  El  SOOTIER  Y  OF  THE  SOUTH  PaSS 

In  the  preceding  chapter  it  was  shown  that  as  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century  drew  to  a  close,  the  British  v/ere  the  dominant 
power  in  the  Northwest.  Not  only  did  the  trappers  of  the  powerful  Hudson 
Bay  company  control  the  fur  trade  of  the  Columbia  river  region,  but  they 
Y/ere  thrusting  far  south  in  the  interior  of  the  mystic  California.  Without 
formidable  opposition  or  competition,  they  seemed  destined  to  extend  their 
power  and  influence  over  an  indefinite  stretch  of  territory.  But  just  at 
this  time  A.merican  enterprise  and  adventure  took  the  field  with  results 
that  were  far  reaching  and  potent  in  changing  the  whole  trend  of  western 
development.  The  new  born  trade  in  the  Southwest  from  the  Missouri  river 
to  Santa  Fe  and  a  little  later  through  the  Great  Basin  to  California  by 
way  of  the  old  Spanish  Trail,  was  paralleled  by  the  opening  up  of  a  central 
roadv/ay  over  the  divide  to  the  Pacific.  Almost  simultaneously  these  tv/o 
movements  developed.  Vfhile  the  so  called  ’’commerce  of  the  prairies"  in 
the  south  was  reaching  a  climax  of  interest  and  profit  to  Kissouri  merchants, 
and  while  freight  wagons  were  jolting  sloY/ly  along  over  the  intervening 
valleys,  plains,  and  hills  to  Santa  Fe,  enterprising  fur  traders  were  push¬ 
ing  over  the  Rocky  mountains  and  discovering  more  accessible  v/ays  of  reaching 
the  interior  and  the  coast.  The  time  w'as  ripening  for  another  wave  of  west- 
Yvard  migration,  and  as  usual  the  fur  traders  Vvere  to  pioneer  the  Y/ay  and  mark 
out  paths.  The  British  were  not  to  be  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
monopolized  trapping  grounds.  Nor  was  their  continued  movement  southward  to 
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go  unchecked  or  unopposed.  By  the  discovery  of  a  new  passageway  over 
the  mountains,  they  were  to  meet  competition  iiSiere  tlae  growing  balance 
would  go  heavily  against  them. 

To  initiate  this  new  movement  and  meet  the  difficulties  that  would 
inevitably  beset  their  pathway,  hardy,  persistent  adverturers  were  needed. 

The  times  demanded  new  measures  and  new  men,  and  the  occasion,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity'  produced  both.  A  qB.lB.zY  of  names  that  should  be,  but  unfortunately 
are  not,  familiar  to  e^ry  school  boy  no7/  apoear.  Among  these  are  such 
characters  as  William  Henrj''  Ashley,  Andrew  Benry,  Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  James 
Bridger,  Etienne  Provot,  Jedediah  S.  Smith,  Wm.  L.  and  hilton  Sublett,  and 
many  others  whose  names  might  be  mentioned. 

The  important  contributions  made  by  such  hardy  adventurers  to  the 
geography  and  develoorsent  of  the  west  have  been  largely  overlooked  by 
■writers  and  teachers  of  history.  In'  fact  it  remained  for  Hiram  1  .  Chitten- 
den,  captain  corps  of  IJ,  S.  Engineers  in  1902,  to  bring  into  one  historical 
synthesis  the  various  matter  pertaining  to  the  Fdr  Traders  in  the  regions 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Even  yet  justice  has  not  by  any  means  been 
done  them.  Their  achieverrients  are  subordinated' to  those  of  official  explorers 
who  followed  in  their  wake,  and  wrote  more  scientific  descritions  of  the 
country  traversed.  Backed  by  the  government  and  fully  equipped  with  supplies, 
instruments  and  agencies  for  defense,  etc.,  these  more  honored  explorers, 
nevertheless,  had  to  depend  upon  information  of  the  country  already  given 

1,  Thos,  H,  Benton  hhs  interesting  comment  to  make  on  the  situation  about 
this  time,  1820-1821.  He  explains  that  it  was  througji  the  influence  of 
Ramsey  Crooks  and  Russel  Farnliara,  who,  it  will  be  recalled,  were  members  of 
the  Astoria  part^?',  that  Floyd  of  Virginia  introduced  his  hill  in  1820  providing 
for  the  occupation  of  Oregon,  These  two  veteran  fur  traders  warned,  '*A  vigo¬ 
rous  effort  of  policy  and  perhaps  of  arms  might  be  necessary  to  break  her  ‘ 
(Great  Britain’s)  hold.”  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  Thirty  Years  in  the  United  States 
Senate ,  2  Vols  F.  Y.  1854-1856.  Vol.  I,  p.  15. 

2,  Hiram  1'.  Chittenden.  The  American  Fur  Trade  in  the  Far  Vfest,  3  Vols. 
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by  the  fur  traders  who  went  before  and  who,  furthermore,  furnished  the 
guides  and  scouts  for  the  government  expeditions. 

While  these  latter  should  find  their  place  in  history,  and  while 
trained  surveyors  who  gave  accurate  and  scientific  knowledge  concerning 
our  public  domain  should  not  be  overlooked,  it  seems  highly  important  to 
keep  in  memory  and  preserve  in  history  the  names  of  the  free  lances,  the 
hardy  adventurers,  the  courageous  mountaineers,  who  blazed  the  trails  and 
paved  the  way.  They  are  all  too  rapidly  passing  from  the  living  memory 
of  man,  and  should,  therefore,  be  "writ  high"  inlthe  archives  of  the 
present.  It  seems,  however,  that  current  histories  still  ignore  them 
in  behalf  of  less  worthy  characters.  In  fact  their  names  scarcely  appear 
along  the  side  of  Long,  Pike,  and  the  historically  cade  man,  Bonneville. 
The  recent  history  of  Professor  Channing,  (Yol,  Y  of  his  17.  3.  history) 
gives  two  pages  to  Captain  Bonneville,  and  no  space  at  all  to  ledediah 
S.  Smith  wfho  did  infinitely  more  in  the  exploration  of  the  west  than  did 
Bonneville.  Bonneville  was  acting  under  official  sanction  of  the  army, 
and  for  this  reason  and  others,  has  been  given  undue  prominence  in  the 
history  of  the  west. 

Not,  however,  to  take  from  Bonneville  his  fame  or  place  in  history, 


New  York,  1920.  (It  might  appropriately  be  remarked  here  that  Yen  Chittenden  has 
practically  ignored  the  JYir  Trade  in  the  Far  Southwest, 

3,  Of  course  it  is  well  known  that  Captain  Bonneville  led  a  private  expedition 
into  the  vifest,  the  prime  purpose  being  to  enhance  his  fortunes,  but  his  report 
to  President  Jackson,  1836,  and  his  reinstat emoat  in  the  army  gave  to  him  a 
sort  of  semi-official  prominence  in  history.  Chittenden,  ( Amer i c an  Fur  Tra. de , 
p.  430)  has  this  to  say  of  the  incident:  "Bonneville’s  maps  on  the  other  hand 
had  thelname  and  the  fame  of  the  famous  Washington  Irving  to  advertise  them  to 
the  world.  Bonneville  refers  in  no  way  to  his  debt  to  Crallatin,  or  to  xj.shley 
and  Smith,  although  it  is  evident  that  several  important  features  were  taken 
directly  from  these  authorities.  It  was  these  maps  compiled  in  large  part  from 
data  derived  from  Gallatin,  ^^snley  and  Smith,  that  won  for  Bonneville  his  re¬ 
instatement  in  the  army.  'By  the  Fternal,  Sir’,’  President  Jackson  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed  v^hen  Bonneville  showed  him'his  map,  *I’ll  see  that  you  are  re¬ 
instated  in  your  command.  For  this  valuable  service  to  the  I'var  Department 
and  your  country  you  deserve  high  promotion’.’  Thus  did  his  public  reputation 
receive  an  official  stamp." 
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is  he  singled  cut  in  this  instance,  hut  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  doing 

justice  to  the  neglected,  liis  case  is  typical.  Our  school  boys  and  girls 

have  heard  of  him  and  of  Fremont,  and  of  the  heroes  of  pioneering  west  of 

the  Alleghanies.  Names  such  as  Daniel  Boone,  John  Sevier,  George  Rogers 

Clark,  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  are  perhaps  familiar  to  them.  They  may,  too, 

know  somelhing  of  the  myth  of  Whitman  saving  Oregon,  but  of  iishley'and  Smith 

and  Bridger,  or  Fitzpatrick,  Provot,  Campbell,  David  E.  Jackson,  the  Sub- 
4 

lettes,  etc.,  they  have  heard  little  or  nothing.  These  names  should  become 
household  words  in  the  homes  of  the  Rockies  and  the  inland  Basin.  It  is  now 
the  purpose  oflthis  discussion  to  show  how  these  men  with  others,  paved  the 
way  into  the  Great  Basin  and  contiguous  regions. 

To  William  Henry  Ashley  belongs  the  credit  of  organizing  a  company 
and  inaugurating  a  fur  trading  policy  that,  in  its  various  ratifications  and 
changes  during  the  decade  following,  resulted  in  important  and  far-reaching 
discoveries  and  explorations,  the  significance  of  which  are  only  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  more  fully  appreciated.  To  initiate  the  business  he  advertised 
in  the  Missouri  Republican  of  St.  Louis,  March  20,  1822,  for  one  hundred 
young  men  to  ascend  the  Missouri  river  to  its  source,  ’’there  to  be  employed 
for  one,  two,  or  three  years.”  Direction  ?/as  given  to  apply  to  either  Major 
Andrew  Henry  or  himself.  The  ready  response  to  this  advertisment  testifies 
strongly  to  the  romantic  and  adventurous  spirit  of  the  age.  The  magic  art 
of  treasure  hunting  was  by  no  means  dead.  The  requisite  number  of  eager 
young  men  was  readily  secured  and  among  them  were  a  number  of  notable  chara¬ 
cters  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  Far  est.  Vhile  it  is 

4.  Chittenden,  ^imerican  Fur  Trade,  Chap.  l.V,  p.  247  ff.  A  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  these  men  is  given  in  this  chapter. 
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difficult  to  call  the  rcll  of  this  first  expedition,  it  is  .nown  that  the 
naines  of  Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  James  Bridger,  and  Ftienne  Provot  appeared  on 
list.  Andrew  Henry  and  iishley  both  accompanied  the  party  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Yellowstone  river,  when  xishley  returned  to  St.  Louis  and  Henry  v/as  left 
in  full  commend. 

o' 

The  company  left  St.  Louis  some  time  in  ^ipril  in  two  keel  boats  laden 

well  with  supplies  and  fur  trapping  and  trading  equipment.  One  of  the  boats  was 

sunk  about  twenty  miles  belov?  Fort  Osage.  This  was  an  initial  loss  of  some 

ten  thousand  dollars  -  a  rather  discpuraging  circumstance  with  which  to 

launch  an  enterprise.  However,  the  company  pushed  bravely  on  without  further 

serious  accident  until  after  passing  the  Man  dan  villages.  It  was  the  intention 

to  press  on  from  this  point  to  the  falls  of  the  Missouri  and  establish  a  fort 

before  winter.  On  the  way,  however,  and  before  reaching  the  fellov/stone,  a 

6 

band  of  Assiniboines  attacked  the  party,  stealing  fifty  head  of  horses. 

It  was  now  decided  to  abandon  the  plan  of  moving  on  to 'the  falls  of 
the  Missouri.  Accordingly  a  post  was  established  at  the  mouth,  of  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  on  the  tongue  of  land  between  that  river  and  the  Missouri,  x.shley  re¬ 
mained  until  the  fort  was  built  and  the  company  permanently  settled  for  the 
winter.  Leaving  Henry  in  charge,  of  the  enterprise  he  then  returnee  to  .J^t. 


5.  The  follo7/ing  from  Hiles  Register  fixes  a  definite  date:  ”a  company  of  ibO 
adventurers  are  stated  to  have  left  St.  Charles,  Missouri,  on  the  10th  of  April, 
for  the  Rocky  Mountains.'*  Reference  is  also  made  in  this  article  to  the  chara¬ 
cter  of  the  men  and  the  purpose  of  the  enterprise.  Among  other  things  it  states 
'*it  is  their  business  to  pass  over  , to  the  Columbia  and  from  thence  tc>  the  ocean.” 
Niles  Register,  Vol.  XFEI,  under  date  of  June  8th,  18F2.  Cf  Chittenden,  ^.er i can 
Fur  Trade,  p  65.  The  whole  extract  seems  to  be  from  N.  Y.  Com.  ^.dv.  which  is 
appended  here  as  given. 

6.  A  brief  account  of  this  incident  will  be  found  in  a  report  to  a  SePxate  Coromi- 
ttee  on  Indian  Affairs,  United  States  Senate,  1822;  American  otate  Ropers,  Vol.  VI 
Indian  Affairs,  Vol.  II,  p  455, 
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During  the  winter  Eenry  and  his  men  trapped  the  stresLms  in  that 
region  and  rienry  secured  some  more  horses.  Early  in  the  spring  Henry  led  an 
expedition  into  the  Blackfoot  country.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  narrative 
to  discuss  at  any  length  the  doings  of  Henry  and  his  men  in  this  dangerous  region, 
nor  are  there  many  details  available.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  tlie  Blackfeet  In¬ 
dians  proved  true  to  form  and  accordingly  drove  Henry  out  of  the  country.  Kill¬ 
ing  four  of  his  men  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Great  Falls,  Some  time  in  the 
early  summer  he  returned  to  the  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone, 

In  the  meantime  Ashley  was  planning  reinforcements  and  a  widening  of 
the  comoany’s  activities.  At  St.  Louis  he  again  advertised  for  one  hundred 
young  men,  organized  his  second  expedition  and  left  3t.  Louis  on  the  loth  of 
larch,  1323,  in  two  keelboats  named  respectively  '’The  Rocky  Lountains”  and  the 
’’Yellowstone  Packet”.  He  led  this  expedition  himself  and  proceeded  up  the  river 

without  any  untoward  incident  until  the  30th  of  lay  when  he  reached  the  vicinity 

7 

of  the  Aricara  villages.  The  Aricara  Indians  had  already  made  themselves  noto¬ 
rious  in  their  relation  with  the  whites.  Their  treachery  was  a  constant  menace 
to  all  companies  caning  within  the  range  of  their  villages,  or  seeking  trade 
relations  with  them.  At  this  particular  time  they  were  harboring  revenge  for 
the  killing  of  two  of  their  number  in  an  encounter  with  the  Missouri  Fur  Com¬ 
pany,  who  refused  to  surrender  two  or  thi'se  Indians  of  the  Sioux  tribe  against 

8 

whom  the  Aricaras  were  seeking  revenge.  *^s  a  result  they  swore  vengeance  a- 
gainst  the  whites  and  found  now  their  opportunity, 

7.  For  a  brief  and  pointed  characterization  of  these  Indians,  see  Chittenden 
(American  Fur  Trade,  Vol.  I,  p  264);  also 'ibid  Vol.  II,  Chap.  IX,  861  ff. 

8.  See  report  of  Joshua  Pilcher,  op.  cit.  pp  455-457, 
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Ashley  knew  something  of  the  attitude  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  circum¬ 
stance  just  related,  but  being  desirous  to  procure  horses  to  retrieve  losses 
sustained  byJIenry  at  the  hands  of  the  Assinboines,  and  moreover,  meeting  with 
friendly  advances  from  the  Indians  themselves,  he  entered  into  a  bargain  with 
them  for  the  horses  nee.ed.  The  business  was  transacted  with  cordiality  on 
both  sides  and  by  afternoon  of  June  1,  the  bargain  7;as  closed  and  preparations 
for  moving  on  the  next  morning,  June  2,  were  completed.  Ashley  returned  to 
the  boats  in  the  river,  leaving  thirtj^-five  or  forty  men  with  the  horses  on 
the  adjoining  shore.  Thus  closed  v/ith  apparent  satisfaction  and  success  the 
haopy  arrangements  of  the  day.  Little  did  the  men  know  the  tragedy  that 
awaited  them  ere  the  morning  sun  arose  June  2. 

Perhaps  all  were  not  so  tranquil  however,  as  appearances  would  indicate. 

Ashley  himself  had  been  warned  by  Edward  Rose,  as  also  by  one  of  the  Aricara 

9 

chiefs,  the  so-called  craven  "Little  Soldier"  to  be  on  his  guard.  But  sus¬ 
picious  of  Rose  and  lulled  into  fancied  security  by  the  pretensions  of  the 
Indians  themselves,  he  seems  to  have  thrown  caution  to  the  winds  and  gone  to 
bed  with  full  assurances  of  a  happy  resumtion  of  his  journey  the  follovjing 
morning. 

The  psarty  on  the  shore,  being  under  the  shadow  of  the  Aricara  stockade 
may  not  have  felt  quite  so  easy,  but  all  were  brave,  men  and  held  no  "parley 
with  unmanly  fears."  as  the  night  were  on  clouds  gathered  in  inky  blackness 
as  if  to  foreshadow  the  coming  gloom.  The  men,  no  doubt,  told  frontier 

9.  Joshua  Pilcher  report,  op.  cit.,  loc  cit.  To  a  direct  question  of  the 
Senate  Committee  to  Pilcher,  asking  if  he  thought  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
excited  the  Indian  att.ck,  he  replied,  "no".. 
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yarns,  and  passed  campfire  jests  to  v  ry  the  monotony,  while  the  darkness 
overhead  was  relieved  ever  and  anon  hy  the  lightning  flash  and  the  rurabling 
thunder.  To  add  to  the  discomfiture,  rain  began  to  pour  down  and  drench  the 
tired  watchers. 

About  half  past  3  O’clock  Ashley  was  awakened  and  told  that  one  of  his 
men  had  been  killed  by  the  Aricaras  and  that  a  general  attack  was  imjjiinent. 
From  then  until  daylight  preuaration  for  the  onslaught  was  being  made. 

As  soon  as  light  would  permit,  the  treacherous  natives  from  their 
sheltered  picketing  line  began  firing  both  oh  the  men  in  the  boats  and  those 
on  shore,  concentrating  particularly  on  the  shore  party.  The  bat-^le  was  short' 
and  terrific,  Tlie  men  fought  bravely  but  at  a  great  disadvantage.  From  the 
first  their  position  was  hopeless.  Ashley  tried  to  get  his  men  in  the  keel 
boats  to  go  to  the  assistance,  butlthey  refused  to  obey  orders.  Two  small 
skiffs  were  finally  sent  over  but  the  beach  men  refused  to  run.  Only  seven 
men,  four  of  them  wounded,  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  the  boats. 
The  others  with  the  energy  of  desperation  fought  bravely  on. 

Ashley  was  still  unable  to  get  the  keel  boats  moved  to  the  shore, 
Effort  was  made  to  get  the  large  skiff  back  to  the  rescue  of  the  remaining 
men,  but  the  man  handling  it  was  shot  down  and  the. boat  got  adrift.  Soon  now 
the  tragedy  was  finished,  .vithin  fifteen  minutes  after  the  battle  ccxnmenced 
the  horses  were  nearly'all  killed,  and  the  remnant  of  the  shore  men  were  in 
such  desperate  straits  that  further  resistance  was  out  of  the  question.  Of 
the  forty  who  7jere  in  the  fight,  twelve  were  killed  outright  on  the  spot  and 

10,  Neihardt,  The  Splendid  .Vayfaring,  paints  a  graohic  picture  of  this  night 
and  gives  a  most  vivid  description  of  the  battle  that  ensued.  Feihardt, 

Chap.  IV,  pp  48  ff. 


11 


more  died  shortly  af teETV.'ards ,  and  nine  more  were  seriously  wounded.  The 

wounded  and  those  who  had  escaped  injury  swam  to  the  boats  which  immediately 

moved  down  stream  to  a  place  of  safety,  probably  at  the  head  of  Asnley  Island. 

This  tragic  incident  occasioned  the  famous  Leavenworth  campaign  against 

the  iiri  caras  in  which  Joshua  Pilcher  and  sixty  of  his  men  cooperated.  ;^olonel 

Leavenworth  has  been  severely  criticised  for  Ms  part  in  this  affair,  ^pinions 

13 

differ  as  to  thel-policy  followed  and  the  value  of  the  results. 

These  two  initial  expeditions  mark  tte  beginning  and  furnish  the  back¬ 
ground  of  important  discoveries  and  explorations  during  the  next  decade. 

Ashley  himself  soon  retired  (1826)  M th  an  ample  fortune  but  his  associates 
and  successors  continued  until  1834,  From  the  personnel  of  these  expeditions, 
too,  emerged  some  of  the  most  renovmed  frontiersmen  and  fur  traders  in  the 
M story  of  western  development.  Three  of  the  most  distinguished,  James 
Bridge r,  Etienne  Provot,  and  Thomas  Fitzpatrick  have  been  previously  pointed 
out  as  conspicuous  characters  in  the  first  expedition  under  command  of  Anarev/ 
Henry.  Low  a  second  trio  appear  in  the  second  expedition  under  direct 
command  of  i^shley.  These  are  Jedediah  S,  Smith,  ..’m.  L.  Sublette,  and 
Davidii:,.  Jackson,  all  three  prominent  in  the  tragic  battle  ?/ith  the 
Aricaras  on  the  beach.  Each  of  these  and  others  only  second  in  importance 
will  figure  prominently  in  events  to  follow. 

After  the  battle  briefly  described  in  the  foregoing,  was  over, 

^:shley  was  particularly  anxious  to  communicate  with  Henry  on  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  and  secure  his  aid.  This,  of  course,  was  before  the  arrival  of  the 

11.  See  casualty  list  given  in  a  letter  of  Ashley’s  dated  June  4,  1823. 

United  States  Executive  Documents,  18th  Congress,  1st  session,  Yol.  I,  Ko.  1. 

Cf  Edwards  Great  est,  p  o3.  Also  Chittenden,  American  Fur  Trade,  pp  265-268. 

12.  Dale,  Ashley-Smith  Explorations,  p  75  and  footnote. 

13.  Chittenden,  .t-merl  can  Fur  Trade,  p  601.  For  a  discussion  of  this  whole 
matter  see  ’’South  Dakota  Historical  Collections”,  Yol.  I.  pp  181-256. 
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Leavenworth  divisions.  But  the  distance  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone 
by  the  most  direct  route  was  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  and  in  view  of  the 
present  mood  of  the  Indians  the  trip  would  indeed  be  a  most  hazardous  one. 
Ashley  presented  the  situation  to  his  men  and  asked  for  volunteers.  The 
men  were  hesitant.  The  recent  tragedy  did  not  lend  much  zest  to  such  an 
undertaking. 

But  presently  to  the  surprise  of  all,  young  Jedediah  S.  Smith  stepped 
forward  and  offered  his  services.  He  had  distinguished  himself  signally 
in  the  fight  on  the  shore,  maintaining  through  it  all  perfect  coolness  and 
coiJ5)osure.  Indeed,  he  had  at  first  tried  to  unhobble  the  horses  and  force 
them  into  the  river,  that  they  might  swim  ashore  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream  and  thus  be  saved.  But  the  onslaught  was  so  fierce  that  this  idea 
had  to  be  quickly  abandoned,  and  the  horses  were  then  as  far  as  possible, 
made  use  of  as  a  barrier.  Smith  was  anong  the  last  to  jump  into  the  river 
and  swim  to  the  boats.  ..ow  he  offers  to  go  alone  on  this  perilous  journey 
to  Henry. 

Ashley,  greatly  admiring  the  young  man’s  courage,  was  nevertheless 
loathe  to  start  him  out  alone.  So  one,  Babtista,  a  French-Canadian,  of 
experience  was  induced  to  go  with  him.  jt^s  the  evening  shades  drew  in  on 
the  companyland  darkness  shut  the  vision  from  without,  the  two  men  well 
armed  and  equipped  with  the  tv/o  best  horses  that  could  be  obtained,  started 
out  on  their  perilous  mission. 

Their  journey  was  one  continuous  romance  of  adventure.  On  one  or 

two  occasions  they  barely  escaped  death  at  the  hand  of  savages.  Yithin 

some  twenty  days,  however,  they  were  back  at  Ashley’s  camp  at  the  mouth  of 

14 

the  Cheyenne  river.  On  their  return  they  were  accompanied  by  Henry  and  the 


14.  Dale,  nshley-Smith  Explorations,  p  77,  footnote. 
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major  part  of  his  forces. 

It  TABS  now  the  middle  of  August  and  the  summer  sun  was  rapidly 

shifting  toward  the  north.  The  fall  hunt  would  soon  be  on  with  all  of  its 

challenge  to  courage  and  adeenture.  After  due  deliberation  it  was  decided 

that  iishley  sould  return  to  St.  Louis  and  that  Henry  with  his  distinguished 

group  of  trapper  explorers  should  push  into  the  upper  country  and  begin  as 

soon  as  possible  to  trap  the  fruitful  streams. 

Back  up  the  waters  of  the  Grand  and  overland  to  the  Yellowstone 

fort  marched  Henry  and  his  men.  There  they  intended  to  winter.  Fate, 

hov/ever,  seemed  to  follow  Henry.  Ivlis  for  tune  after  misfortune  overtook 

him.  Only  a  short  distance  from  the  Mandan  villages  he  was  attacked  by 

15 

the  Aricaras,  losing  tv/o  of  his  men.  Shortly  afterward,  Hugh  Glass  was 

nearly  torn  to  pieces  by  a  grizzly  bear. 

This  episode  furnished  the  nucleus  for  one  of  the  most  tragic 

16 

experiences  in  the  annals  of  Ithe  west.  Being  left  for  dead  by  his  two  com¬ 
panions  who  were  left  to  take  care  of  him;  he,  by  what  almost  seemed  a 
pure  act  of  will,  resurrected  himself  to  new  life  and  purpose;  and,  wounded 

as  he  was,  almost  to  death,  set  out  on  foot,  or  on  hands  and  knees - he 

17 

literally  crawled  a  good  portion  of  the  distance - v/ith  resolute  de¬ 

termination  to  find  Henry  and  his  men  and  take  revenge  on  his  recreant 
watchers.  After*  a  crawl,  the  recital  of  vshich  sounds  almost  like  an 
Arabian  Nights  tale  vitalized  with  the  realism  of  flesh  and  blood,  he, 
ghost  like  appeared  at  Henry’s  camp  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn.  This 
thirst  for  revenge,  however,  was  not  gratified.  The  elder  of  the  two 

15.  ’^divards ,  The  Great  :7est,  p  236, 

16.  J.F.  Neihardt,  The  Splendid  'ayfaring.  Chap,  ..  The  Ghost.  The  main 
source  of  this  narrative  seems  to  be  Cook,  Scenes  and  i^dventures  in  the  B.S. 
i-.rmy ,  p  137-120,  Philadelphia,  1857, 

17.  j.  G.  Neihardt,  The  Song  of  Hugh  Glass, 
this  famous  crawl. 
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watchers  was  not  at  canp,  and  the  younger  one,  probably  Jaraes  Bridger,  was 
18 

forgiven. 

Here  at  the  new  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn,  the  -two  companies 
now  united  under  Henry,  settled  down  for  their  fall  and  winter  camp.  The 
original  number  of  the  two  cooroanies  wi.e  two  hundred,  but  the  dangers  that 
have  been  encounteied  and  the  fatalities  that  have  occurred  have,  by  a 
process  of  elimination,  reduced  them  to  one  hundred  or  thereabout.  The  law 
of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest"  no  doubt,  operated  in  the  sifting  process 
as  among  this  group  were  some  of  the  most  daring  and  enduring  frontiersmen 
in  the  whole  list  of  distinguished  >.merican  explorers.  The  massacre  at  the 
iiricara  village,  the  continued  threat  from  hostile  Indians,  the  challenge 
of  the  great  unknovn  wilderness  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  lure  of 
treasure  ever  on  the  border  of  danger,  —  all  these  things  appealed  to 
men  in  whom  love  of  advoature  was  an  impelling  force,  and  the  desire  for 
courageous  achievement  a  driving  power.  Of  such  metal  were  Smith,  and  Jack- 
son,  and  Jackson,  and  Fitzpatrick,  and  Sublette,  and  Provot,  and  Eridger, 
and  Hugh  Glass,  and  others  of  this  historic  group.  They  knew  not  fear; 
they  balked  not  at  the  multiplication  of  obstacles;  they  determined  to 
channel  their  ovvn  course  regardless  of  native  elements  or  savage  foes. 

Tears  of  toil  and  danger,  of  sleepless  vigils,  of  weary  marches  without 
shelter  or  assurance  of  food,  were  before  them,  but  they  had  put  their 
"hand  to  the  plow"  and  would  not  turn  back.  They  had  cut  theras elves  off 

18,  Dale,  The ^^.shley-Smith  Explorations,  pp  86  ff.  Cf.- Chittenden,  ^imerican 
Fur  ^rade.  Chap.  TITII,  TMs  is  a  carefully  written  and  a  critical  account 
from  all  available  sources.  The  earliest  detailed  account  seems  to  be  in 
Hufu^  B.  Sage,  Rocky  Mountain  Life,  or  Startling  Scenes  and  Perilous  Adven- 
tures  in  the  Far  ;<est.  pp  159  ff. 
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from  civilization  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  twilight  zones  of  the  magic 
west  lands,  and  with  resolute  purpose  they  carried  on.  Little  did  they  know, 
.perhaps,  that  soon  their  camp-fires  in  the  great  triangular  basin,  wedged  in 
between  the  route  taken  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  and  the  northern  boundary  of  New 
luexico  and  Arizona,  would  light  the  way  to  settlement  and  to  that  civilization 
they  had  left  behind.  They  were  to  build  better  than  they  knew;  for  within 
another  cjuarter  of  a  century  they  were  to  be  pioneer  explorers  to  that  myster¬ 
ious  -wilderness  out  of  which  w--re  to  be  carved  prosperous  American  States. 

The  present  hour,  however,  was  to  them  of  immediate  concern.  The  fall 
hunt  was  on  and  all  were  eager  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Sven  before  the  fort 
?/as  established  at  the  junction  of  the  Big  Horn  and  the  Yellowstone,  and  Y?hile 
the  company  was  making  its  way  up  the  Yellowstone,  a  party  was  sent  out  to 
locate  the  richest  beaver  streams  and  trap  so  far  as  opportunity  offered. 
Fitzpatrick,  Sublette,  and  Smith,  all  of  them  ever  eager  for  new  adventure, 
were  among  the  number.  Smith  and  Fitzpatrick  being  placed  in  command.  After 
scouting  around  together  for  a  week  or  more,  another  division  was  made.  Smith 
leading  five  men  toward  the  west;  and  Fitzpatrick,  w?ith  the  remainder  follow¬ 
ing  up  the  river  valley  towards  the  headwaters  of  the  Powder  and  the  Platte. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  the  two  parties  to  meet  later  on  at  an  appointed 
place  and  march  on  to  their  Yvlnter  quarters  on  the  Yellowstone. 

xi.nd  now  again  occurred  one  of  those  thrilling  episodes  that  so  fre- 
q.uently  marked  life  on  the  plains  in  that  early tperiod .  The  victim  this  time 
was  Smith  v/ho  narrowly  escaped  Y/ith  his  life.  The  incident  is  a  second  Eugh  . 
Glass  story  with  Smith  and  a  grizzly  occupying  the  center  of  the 'stage. 

One  evening  as  Sm.ith  was  returning  from  setting  his  bea^r  traps,  a 
hugs  bear  felled  him  to  the  ground  and  when  he  came  to  himself  again,  he 


was 


/ 
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at  the  camp  with  his  companions  acting  as  surgeons  and  physicians  to  his  torn 
and  "bedraggled  form.  Several  days  at  least  must  elapse  before  he  could  go 
on  his  way,  so  two  of  his  companions  were  left  to  nurse  him  and  care  for  him 
while  the  remaining  three  went  in  search  of  Fitzpatrick  and  his  men.  In  the 
meantime,  the  tr^o  companions  of  Smith  spent  their  leisure  hours  trapping 
beaver  which  were  plentiful  in  that  region. 

And  no'w  comes  the  second  and  m.ore  tragic  phase  of  the  situation.  AOiile 
Smith  sat  at  the  camp-fire  in  the  early  evening  twilight  ruminating  over  the 
situation  and  listening  to  tljs  horses  munching  the  grass  and  twigs  near  by, 
he  heard  shots  in  the  direction  whence  his  comrades  had  gone  but  half  an  hour 
before.  Shrill  cries  and  a  success i.n  of  shots  told  only  too  impressively 
the  stor^^  which  was  confirmed  a  few  .minutes  later  when  the  Indians  with  savage 
Shells  came  rushing  down  the  stream,  displaying’  tY^o  dripping  scalps,  A.t  the 
first  shots ■ and  shrieks  Smith  had,  in  spite  of  aches  and  wounds,  dragged  him¬ 
self  out  into  the  thicket  nearby,  and  with  .gun  in  hand  watched  anziously  for 
co.ming  events.  Fortunately,  the  Indians  after  looting  the  camp  and  stealing 
the  horses,  rods  off  without  having  discovered  Smith,  who,  alone  and  suffer¬ 
ing:  from  the  wounds,  passed  through  the  long  weary  night,  Sight  days  more  of 

suffering  and  suspense  and  his  anxiet3'-  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Colonel 
19 

Keemle  of  the  Missouri  Fur  Co,  with  a  band  of  trappei-s,  led  bj^'  the  three  men 

20 

who  had  gone  in  search  of  Fitzpatrick  and  his  men. 

Out  of  these  varied  experiences,  new  measures  and  new  hopes  were  born, 
and  insistent  purposes  awakened.  The  old  method  of  trading  posts  established 

19,  A  brief  but  interesting  sketch  of  Colonel  heemle  is  found  in  Fdwards, 

Great  ".Ysst,  pp  171-172, 

20,  The  reader  vtio  is  interested  in  tiirilling  tales  should  read  *’Jed  ?/restles 
with  Death”,  Chap.  IZ,  in  Keihardt,  The  Splendid  Y/ayfarin?-.  Smith’s  experiences 
during  these  ten  days  are  graphically  related  in  this  chapter. 
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by  llanuel  Lisa  and  members  of  the  I  is'-oiiri  Fur  Co.  was  to  be  displaced  by 
the  rendezvous,  and  white  trappers  v/ere  to  catch  their  own  beaver  rather 
than  purchase  from  the  Indians  through  barter  and  trade.  Then,  too,  Fitz¬ 
patrick  had  learned  from  the  Indians  (Crow)  of  an  easy  passage  over  the 
mountains  to  the  unimown  regions  beyond.  These  matters  vjsre  talked  over  by 
the  men  at  the  camp  and  their  adventurous  imaginations  were  fired  V7ith  new 
visions  of  exploration  and  conQ_uest,  and  perhaps  fortunes  in  furs.  The  spring 
and  summer  season  was  to  see  the  mists  clear  away  from  the  wastes  beyond,  and 
a  new  pathv/ay  opened  up  over  the  almost  impassable  Hockies. 

How  important  this  more  accessible  route  '.-i/as  to  become  may  be  dis¬ 
closed  by  a  brief  reference  once  again  to  the  Anglo-..4tTierican  controversy 
ov;r  the  north?rast  region  and  the  advantages  of  each. for  settlement  and  per¬ 
manent  possession;  for  be  it  remem.bered  that  traders  and  trappers  followed 
by  settlers  have  generally?-  in  the  ccurs-  of  history,  decided  the  question  of 
ovmership  which  mere  diplomacy  or  attempted  purchase  could  not  solve.  So  with 
reference  to  Oregon  and  the  Great  Basin,  it  was  a  matter  of  exploration  and 
actual  settlement.  If  the  Americans  were  to  compete  successfully  in  the  field, 
they  must  find  some  more  accessible  route  than  that  follo?/ed  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke.  Otherwise  the  barrier  between  them  and  their  ’’manifest  destiny'* 
would  give  to  their  English  competitors  ?/ho  could  more  easily  come  down  from 
the  north,  such  an  advantage  that  the  prophecy  of  the  Eudson  Bay  Factor  at 
Vancouver,  the  renowned  Dr.  John  hcLou^lin,  would  likely  come  true. 

Reverend  I,  D.  Driver  in  an  address  delivered  in  1887  before  the 
Pioneer  Association,  thus  referred  to  EcLoughlin: 

'*He  used  to  say  to  Reverend  J.  L,  Parrish:  ’For  all 
c  '^ming  tii-iS  vie  and  our  children  will  have  uninterrupted 
possession  of  this  country,  as  it  can  never  be  reached  by 
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families,  but  by  water  around  Cape  HornJ  Hr.  Parrisb  went 
on  to  s&y,  being  an  eastern  man,  ’Before  v/e  die 
will  see  the  Yankees  coming  across  the  mountains  vatli 
their  teams  and  families,’  The  Doctor  said:  ’As  well 
might  they  undertake  to  go  to  the  moon. ’ 

^^en  a  train  finally  camped  on  this  side  of  the  Cascades, 
he  went  and  conversed  with  onigrants,  saw  tiB  dilapidated 
wagons,  torn  covers,  jaded  animals  and  sunburned  women 
and  children,  and  when  meeting  Parrish  on  his  return  said: 

’G-od  forgive  me  Parrish.’  But  the  Yanl^ees  are  here  and 
the  first  thin^;  you  k-  cw  they  ?/ill  yoke  up  their  oxen 
and  drive  to  the.  mouth  of  the  Columbia  and  come  oit  at 
Japan.’*’  21 

Again,  Thomas  J.  Parnham,  in  describing  the  rivers  and  pathways 
that  intersect  the  great  Prairie  wilderness  and  finally  make  it  possible 
to  get  over  the  Rocky  Mountain  barrier,  thus  speaks  of  the  Platte  river 
and  the  South  Pass: 

’’The  Platte  therefore  when  considered  in  relation  to  our 
intercourse  with  the  habitable  countries  on  the  ..estern 
Ocean  assumes  an  unequalled  importance  among  the  streams 
of  the  Great  prairie  Wilderness.  But  for  it,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  roan  or  beast  to  travel  those  arid  plains, 
destitute  alike  of  wood,  water,  and  grass,  save  what  of  each 
is  found  along  its  course.  Upon  the  headwaters  of  its  North 
Fork,  too,  is  the  only  way  or  opening  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
at  all  practicable  for  a  carriage  road  through  them.  That 
traversed  by  Levis  and  Clarke  is  covered  by  perpetual  snow; 
that  near  the  debouchre  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  river  is 
over  high  and  nearly  impassable  precipices;  that  traveled 
by  myself  farther  south,  is  and  ever  will  be  impassable  for 
carriages.  But  the  Great  Gap,  {South  Pass)  nearly  on  a 
right  line  between  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  and  Fort  Kali 
on  Clarkes  river  —  the  point  where  the  trails  to  California 
and  Oregon  diverge  —  seems  designed  by  nature  as  the  great 
gateway  between  nations  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seas,*’  22 

This  is  in  line  vd  th  the  statement  of  Turner,  that  ’’this  pass 
(South  Pass)  commanded  the  routes  to  the  great  interior  basin  and  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  vYhat  Cumberland  Gap  was  in  the  advance  of  settlement  across 


21,  S.  A.  Clarke,  Pioneer  Days  of  Oregon.  Vo.l,  II,  p  213. 

22.  Thos.  J.  Farnham,  Travels  in  the  Great  Western  Prairies,  the  .tinhuac 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  in  the  Oregon  Territory.  Chap,  III,  p  23. 
Entered  according  to  act  of  Congress  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-three,  by  Thomas  J.  Farnham,  in  the  clerks  office  of  the 
Southern  District  of  New  fork.  18-19',  p  45. 
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the  Alleghanies ,  South  Pass  was  in  the  movement  across  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 

25 

through  it  passed  the  later  Oregon  and  California  trails.” 

The  debates  in  Congress  in  1822  indicate  that  many  of  our  public  men 
felt  that  without  some  such  gateway  through  the  Rockies  our  western  limits 
must  stop  there.  Indeed  some  seemed  to  accept  Or.  McLoughlin’s  version  of 
the  case,  Tracy,  representative  from  New  York  doubted  the  value  of  the 
whole  Oregon  country  and  declared  that  ^nature  has  fixed  limits  for  our 
nation;  she  has  kindly  introduced  as  our  western  barrier,  mountains  almost 

24 

inaccessible ,  whose  base  she  has  skirted  with  irreclaimable  deserts  of  sand,” 
The  Congressional  debates  over  the  Oregon  question  in  1824-1828,  and 
even  as  late  as  1848,  exhibit  this  same  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  projects  of 
western  development,  and  this  same  sense  of  the  ’’impossible”  in  attempting  to 
connect  industrially  or  politically  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  west  with 
the  rest  of  the  United  States, 

To  understand  the  amazing  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  Oregon  country 

and  the  western  prairies  in  general,  one  should  read,  in  connection  with 

these  debates.  Long’s  description  of  the  prairies  as  ^wholly  unfit  for  culti- 
25 

vation”.  This  picture  of  the  so-called  American  desert  hung  like  a  pall  over 
the  whole  west,  and  dominated  the  thinking  of  many  of  ouripublic  men,'  Utter¬ 
ances  similar  to  those  quoted  might  be  multiplied,  Mr,  Dickerson,  in  an  ironi¬ 
cal  vein,  opposed  the  measure  before  Congress  in  1824  and  presented  figures 
to  show  that  it  was  4,705  miles  from  the  capital  at  Washington  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  river  and  that,  supposing  an  Oregon  State  created,  it  would 

25,  Frederick  J,  Turner,  Rise  of  the  Ne?v  West,  p  119, 

24,  i^nnals  of  Congress,  17  Cong,,  2  ses,,  p  590, 

25.  Long’ s  Expedition ,  (Edition  compiled  by  Edwin  James  1825)  Vol.  II,  p  561. 
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take  a  representative  one  year  to  make  the  trip  to  ‘'asMngton,  stay  two 

26 

weeks  and  go  hack  home.  Besides,  he  maintained  ’’the  country  is  worthless.” 

A  careful  reading  of  all  debates  in  Congress,  1824-1828-1829,  on  the  question 

of  the  occupation  of  the  Oregon  region  will  reward  one  richly.  Arguments 

pro  and  con  are  enforced  by  reference  to  the  statements  of  fur  traders  and 
27 

trappers.  Opponents  of  the  measure  seemed  to  get  comfort  from  Long. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  it  would  appear  that  actual 
performance  must  be  the  final  arbiter  of  the  question.  The  whole  disputed 
region,  both  that  claimed  jointly  by  England  and  ^.merica,  and  the  inland 
basin  region  and  California,  VThich  passed  to  Mexico  after  the  revolution  of 
1819-1821,  would  finally  fall  into  possession  of  the  nation  that  explored  it 
and  occupied  it.  The  impossible  must  be  made  possible,  the  impassable,  passa¬ 
ble,  and  the  valueless,  valuable. 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of.  1822-1824  plans  ?/ere  formed  and  movements 
initiated,  that  were  to  be  followed  by .far-reacning  consequences  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  wider  American  expansion.  At  this  particular  time  little  was  known 
of  the  upper  stretches  of  the  streams  tributary  to  the  Missouri;  and  the  in¬ 
land  country  between  Spanish  California  and  the  Rockies  was,  aside  from  the 
explorations  on  the  southern  and  northern  rim  as  described  above,  virtually 
a  blank.  „11  this  was  changed  by  the  discovery  and  utilization  of  the 
South  Pass,  and  subsequent  penetration  of  the  Bear  and  eber  river  valleys 
to  the  >^reat  Salt  Lake. 

26.  iAinals  of  Congress,  loc.  cit. 

27.  Thos.  H.  Benton,  op,  cit.  p  13. 
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The  spring  hunt  in  1824  began  earl3;-,  probably  in  Februai"’'.  Various 
parties  7/ere  sent  out,  Fit7.patrick ,  himself,  leading  tiie  group,  of  which 
Iv'.ajor  Fenry  was  also  a  member.  This  party  moved  ip  the  Big  Horn  to  Wind 
river,  and  from  thence  to  the  highway  through  which  solb  years  later 
emigrant  trains  were  to  pass  in  almost  a  continuous  stream  carrying  settlers 
and  state  builders  to  the  regions  beyond.  This,  of  course,  is  the  famous 
South  Pass,  the  discovery  of  Y/hich  has  been  claimed  by  others. 

Before  considering  these  counter  claims,  it  may  be  well  to  note  the 

inniediate  results  of  this  new  enterprise.  After  going  over  the  Pass,  the 

company  went  down  the  Big  Sands’-  and  thence  to  C-reen  River  where  a  country 

rich  in  ihrs  was  located.  The  trappers  v/ere  so  successful  and  so  completely 

absorbed  in  catching  beaver  in  the  various  triliitaries  of  Green  river,  that 

it  is  said  they  paid  little  attention  to  the  stealing  of  all  their  horses  by 

Snake  indians.  In  fact  for  sometime  after,  tlsy  kept  accumulating  peltries 

until  they  had  gathered  such  a  wealth  of  them  they  concluded  it  was  time  to 

28 

begin  to  think  of  some  way  of  getting  them  out.  Accordingly,  after  caching 
their  cstcli,  they  set  out  for  the  Indian  village  where  tiiey  successfully  con¬ 
ducted  a  surprise ,  attack,  recovering  all  their  horses  and  some  tv/enty  moie 
belonging  to  the  Indians. 

Time  was  now  an  important  matter,  as  the  Indians  would  be  on  their 
trail,  so  they  hastily  packed  and  commenced  their  journe3?-  back  over  the  now 
f:3miliar  route  through  the  nev/l3r  discovered  pass  to  the  headwaters  of  the 

28.  Fitzpatrick,  in  a  letter  to  As  hie  3:^  who  was  in  St.  Louis  at  this  period, 
relates  the  success  of  the  trappers  on  these  streams,  3t,  Louis  "'^eveille, 
Harch  1,  1847.  Cited  by  Dale,  p  115. 
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Sweetwater.  Here  skin  boats  were  constructed  and  Fitzpatrick  made  a  pioneer 
trip  down  this  stream  losing  soias  of  his  furs  when  his  boats  were  capsized 
in  the  rapids  near  the  mouth  of  the  river#  From  this! point,  he  hastened  on 
to  Fort  Atkinson,  leaving  his  precious  packs  behind  to  be  brought  down  later 
by  pack  horses.  From  this  point  he  sent  dispatches  to  Ashley,  reporting  the 
new  discoveries  and  recent  successes# 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Henry  was  with  Fitzpatrick  and  his  men  when 
they  discovered  and  passed  over  the  South  Pass,  and  began  operations  in  the 
Green  River  region*  It  seems  he  stayed  only  a  few  weeks,  however,  and  then 
started  back  on  a  return  trip  to  St#  Louis#  The  route  he  traveled  cannot  be 
ascertained  in  detail,  but  it  appears  he  recrossed  the  South  Pass,  went  north 
to  the  Big  Horn,  thence  down  the  Yellowstone  to  the  Klsscwri  and  from  thence 
by  boat  to  St.  Louis#  As  his  ventures  with  Ashley  up  to  this  tiiiie  had  not 
proved  flatteringly  successful  he  apparently  decided  to  turn  his  attention 
to  others#  At  least  he  sold  his  interests  to  Ashley  acd  henceforth  is  not 
concerned  with  the  operations  of  the  fur  traders.  It  remained  for  Ashley 
to  back  up  financially  and  personally  the  new  possibilities  now  opening  up, 
and  to  push  to  successful  conclusion  the  enterprise  he  had  been  instrumental 
in  inaugurating  in  18S2.  Rich  fields  were  smiling  invitingly  through  the  new 
pathway,  and  Ashley  and  the  daring  company  he  had  gathered  around  him  were 
not  the  ones  to  turn  back# 

Now  concerning  the  discovery  of  this  famous  pass  there  is  considerable 
controversy*  Whether  or  not  the  Astorians  discovered  it  twelve  years  earlier 
than  Its  discovery  by  the  Ashley  raen,  it  can  truly  be  said  that  it  did  not 
becoare  a  common  hl^way  until  now#  This  fact,  in  itself,  is  presumptive 
evidence  against  the  claims  of  the  vStorlans#  However,  there  is  some  rather 


i 


••G6» 

Direct  evidence  that  thle  achievement  should  he  accredited  to  them.  Elliot 
Coues,  1897,  after  carefully  tracing  their  route  in  his  edition  of  the  Henry 

Thampeso  n  Journals,  comes  to  tie  conclusion  that  the  claims  made  for  them 

29 

are  well  grounded.  However,  one  year  later,  1898,  in  his  edition  of  '’Forty 

Years  a  Fur  Trader”  he  says  an  attentive  reconsideration  of  the  question  in 

connection  with  Chittenden  has  led  him  to  change  his  opinion.  His  revised 

route  brings  them  across  the  divide  soBie  ten  or  fiteen  miles  south  of  the 
30 

Pass.  To  this  later  opinion  Dale  seems  to  agree;  this,  too,  in  spite  of 

the  fact  that  Ramsey  Crooks,  one  of  the  Astorians  living  in  New  York  in 

1856,  makes  direct  claim  to  the  discovery  by  the  Stuart  company. 

The  question  at  that  time,  1856,  arose  over  the  nominatlcffli  by  the 

new  Republicai  party  of  John  C.  Fremont  for  President  of  the  U.  S.  Certain 

of  his  friends  hoping  to  boost  his  chances  for  election  claimed  fbr  him  the 

discovery  of  the  South  Pass.  In  the  li^t  of  present  knowledge  this  would 

be  absurd.  Still  Coues  could  say  in  1897,  "if  I  am  right  in  this  matter  of 

•ftie  South  Pass,  these  men,  (the  returning  Astorians)  thus  discovered  it  long 

31 

before  Framont  rediscovered  it.”  Coues  thus  passes  over  Fitzpatrick  and 

Provot  sad  the  Ashley^Henry  group.  Chittenden,  too,  in  his  American  Fur 

Trade,  1902,  passes  over  Fitzpatrick  and  quotes  tradition  as  ascribing  the 

32 

discovery  to  Provot,  but  finds  no  positive  proof  of  the  claim.  But  when 
this  claim  was  made  for  Fremont,  Crooks  was  indignant  and  wrote  the  letter 
asserting  positively  the  claims  of  the  j  As  tori  a  ns .  Was  he  reading  back  into 
the  event  the  conclusions  of  later  times?  At  any  rate,  Dale,  who  has  given 
meet  careful  consideration  to  all  Hie  evidence  and  close  and  acciffate  observa- 


29.  Elliot  Coues,  New  Li^t  on  the  Earlier  History  of  the  Grsat  Northwest, 
New  York,  1897,  p  884,  footnote. 

30.  Elliot  Coues  .Forty  Years  a  Fur  Trader  on  the  Pppttr  Missouri.  Larpenteur, 
pp  28-29,  footnote. 

31.  Elliot  Coues,  op.  cit, 

32.  Chittenden,  American  Fur  Trade,  p  271, 
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tion  to  the  routes,  agrees  with  Chittenden  and  the  later  opinion  of  Coues. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  while  there  can  oe  no  question  as 
to  the  sincerity  of  Ramsey  Crooks,  the  tl^n  {1358}  only  surviving  L'embers 
of  the  iiStorians  —  he  surely  oelieved  the  little  companv'’  v/ere  the  true  dis¬ 
coverers  of  the  South  Pass  —  there  is  evidence  of  a  certain  lapse  of  memory. 

34 

Ee  says  they  passed  over  the  divide  in  ITo^vember,  while  Irving,  in  tracing 

them  in  their  travels  from  day  to  day  has  than  cross  the  divide  on  the  2End 

of  September.  This  little  inaccuracy  in  date  is  not  in  itself  wei^ty,  but 

in  following  the  route  carefulls^  as  Irving  gives  it,'  one  can  scarcely  fail 

to  agree  with  Chittenden,  Coues,  and  Dale.  For  instance  the  description  of 

tieir  travels  on  the  22nd  September  —  they  rrede  only  eight  miles  this  day — 

would  not  indicate  a  pathway  over  which  ..agons  could  be  easily  tsi:en.  Says 
36 

Irving,  '’At  daybreak  they  were  up  anh  on  the  march,  scrambling  uo  the  moun¬ 
tainside  for  eight  painful  miles,  —  after  pausing  to  repose,  and  to  enjoy 
these  grand  but  savage  scenes,  they  began  to  descend  the  eastern  side  of  the 
muntain.  The  descent  was  rugged  and  romantic,  along  deep  ravines  and  defiles 
overhung  with  crags  and  cliffs.”  This  hardly  suggests  an  easy  va  gon  route. 

Eut  furthermore,  had  they  come  through  tlie  Pass  they  woulc  have  struck  the 
headwaters  of  the  Sweetwater  ri-'/er  directly,  but  instead  they  did  not  reach 
that  stieam  until  September  26,  four  days  later,  and  then  by  traveling  east 
and  northeast,  v/nich  would  indicate  that  they  were  a  numher  of  miles  south 
of  the  Pass  when  they  crossed  the  divide. 

Fitzpatrick,  however,  does  not  rest  altogether  secure  in  his  honors. 

33.  Dale,  "Did  the  Returning  Astorians  Ese  the  South  Pass?”  Oregon  Historical 
Society  Quarterly,  7ol. 

34,  See  this  let  ;er  in  Dale,  op.  cit.  It  was  taken  by  Dale  from  the  Deseret 
News  of  Nov.  5,  1866,  (Salt  Lake  Citj’’).  Previous  to  its  publicati on  by  the 
Deseret  News,  it  had  appeai-ed  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  the  Detroit  Advertis 
33,  Irving,  Astoria,  revised  one  vol.  edition,  N.Y,1860,  pp  396-412, 

36.  Irving,  ibid,  p  409. 
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There  is  a  persistent  tradition  that  Etienne  ProYot  preceded  him  over  this 
now  f:mious  pass,  in  the  year  1823.  Joseph  Schafer  of  the  University  of 

37 

Oregon  in  his  work  gives  credence  to  the  tradition  without  qualification. 
V/hile  positive  and  conclusive  evidence  cannot  he  produced  against  the 
tradition,  it  seems  to  open  serious  doubt.  To  the  wri  ter ,  Dale  ’ s  leasoning 
from  known  facts  is  clear  and  ratter  convincing.  He  concludes  that  until 

38 

further  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject,  the  honors  must  go  to  Fitzpatrick. 

The  b:sis  of  this  conclusion  is  substantially  as  follows:  Provot 

operated  during  at  least  a  part  of  the  year  1823  around  the  Landan  villages. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Henry,  vho  outfitted  Provot  and  companions,  was 

at  the  Aricara  villages  in  tte  summer  of  this  year,  in  connection  with  the 

Leavenworth  campaign.  Ke  and  his  party  did  not  leave  these  villages  until 

40 

late  in  August,  and  reached  tte  mouth  of  tte  Big  Korn  in  early  September. 

It  seems  improbable,  to  say  the  least,  that-Provot  undertook  this  late  in 
the  season,  to  cross  over  to  the  Green  river  countiv.  moreover,  in  1824 
he  lost  ei^t  men  of  the  Colorado  (Green  river)  and  tte  next  year  a  man  on 
Tieber  Fork,  and  in  April  of  tte  same  year  he  was  in  the  Uintali  maintain. 

If  then  he  discovered  the  South  Pass  in  1823,  he  must  either  have  pushed 
into  the  Green  river  or  interior  basin  countr3^  in  the  fall  of  that  year  and 
stayed  there  until  the  spring  of  1825  when  Ashley  joined  him  mar  'Jebsr 
river,  or  after  having  crossed  the  Pass  in  the  late  fall  of  1823,  received 
there  fresh  supplies  from  Henry  of  which  no  mention  is  made,  and  remained 


37.  Jos,  Schafer,  Ph.D.  Histor^^  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  p  109,  1921  edition, 
33.  Dale,  Tie  Ashley-Smith  Explorations,  pp  93-951 

39.  ’''Casualt3'-  List’’  -  Supt.  of  Indian  affairs.  Letter  Book,  1830-1832,  Kansas 
Historical  Society  Hss.  quoted  137-  Dale. 

4C,  G.  1',*  Dodge,  (Biographical  Sketch  of  Jairies  Eridger)  says  that  he  reached 
the  maith  of  the  Yellowstone  A.ug.  23.  From  thence  he  proceeded  up  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  to  the  Big  Horn. 
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aiiother  yesa?  there  or  further  west,  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of 

some  ten  men.  Taking  into  account  all  the  circumstances,  it  seams  much 

more  reasonabe  to  sur/pose  that  Provot  and  his  partj?-  set  out  in  the  summer 

of  1824  v/ith  the  other' divisions  of  Ashley’s  m.en  and  after  crossing  the 

mountains  pushed  into  the  interior  basin  vsaters  where  tliey  remained  until 

41 

Ashley  joined  them  in  1825, 

Counting  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  foregoing  account  of  Fitz¬ 
patrick  and  his  party,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Provot  accompanied 
Ashley’s  men  in  the  sum,'..6r  of  1824,  on  their  adventures  over  the  diidde  to 
the  new  western  trapping  grounds.  It  is  certain  tliere  were  two  divisions 
of  tlie  Ashley  group  operating  in  different  sections,  viz,  s  soall  company 
comprising  only  sim  men  and  led  by  Jedediah  S.  Smith,  and  a  much  larger 
company  under  the  command  of  ?/m.  L.  Sublette.  James  Eridger  accompanied- 
the  latter  group  77ith  significant  results  as  vjill  be  seen  later,  a  third 
division  was  more  than  likely  f  oimed  of  Provot  and  LeClerc  ard.  the  ir  men. 

They  all  traveled  together,  however,  until  reaching  tlie  tributaries  of  the 

V  4:2 

Green  river.  At  the  head  of  the  Sweet-water  they  iTBt  Fitzpatrick  return¬ 
ing  with  his  rich  store  of  furs.  From  them  tlBy  wuld  lil^elxr  hear  marvelous 
stories  of  the  new  gateway  and  the  rich  beaver  country'”  beyond.  Jith  anxious 
expect anc37'  tiiey  then  traveled  on  together  over  the  Pass  and  on  to  the  waters 
of  the  two  Sanders  where  the^'-  separated. 

43 

The  travels  of  Smith  and  his  men  can  be  quite  accurately  traced. 


41.  This  reasoning  follows  Dale’s  closely?-  but  in  reaching  conclusions,  the 
’.TTiter  has  examined  the  evidence  so  far  as  possible  and  thus  become  convinced 
of  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  the  case.  Tlie  question,  however,  is  still 
an  open  one, 

42.  St.  Louis  Reveille,  Parch  1,  1847,  cited  by  Dale,  The  Ashley-Smith  Ex¬ 
plorations,  p  95. 

43.  Alexander  Ross,  Journal  of  the  Snake  River  Expedition,  1324,  in  Oregon 
Eistorical  Q,uarterly,  7ol.  XlYt  p  385.  Ross,  Fur  Eunters  of  tiB  Far  '.Vest, 

Vol,  II,  p  127.  »Vashington  Eood’s  Original  Draft  of  a  Report  of  a  Pracidal 
Route  for  Vvheeled  Vehicles  across  the  fountains,  written  at  Independence, 

Aug.  12,  1839,  contair^s  a  detailed  account  of  route  taken.  Ashley’s  narrative 
also  furnistes  details.  Dale.  117  ff. 
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they  had  a  variety  of  e?q)erie nces  ,  soiie  of  t hem  e rtrerrE ly  profitable,  and 

perhaps,  questionable.  Their  connection  v/ith  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  throu^ 

44 

tlB  Irociuois  incident  and  idieir  subsequent  relations  with  Ale:?ander  Ross, 
Peter  Sheen  Ogden,  and  others  at  the  Flathead  House  merged  their  history 
with  that  of  the  Hudson  Bay  CocBany  for  that  period  and  thus  gave  it  a  wider 
publicity  than  it  otherwise  might  have  had. 

With  the  varied  i  nte rest ing  details  of  their  wanderings  we  are  not 
directly  conceriBd  in  this  narrative,  only  so  far  as  they  lelate  to  subse¬ 
quent  explorations  in  the  Great  Basin. 

On  the  return  journey  which  eventually  led  Smith  into  the  interior 
basin^.  he  and  his  little  band  probably  set  out  with  Peter  Skeen  Ogden  and 
the  Snake  river  expedition  of  18S4-18E5.-  3ubseQ.uent  events  will  disclose 
the  importance  of  this  southward  movement. 

In  leaving  Smith  at  this  point  it  can  hardly/  be  amiss  to  quote  Dale 
on’ the  importance  of  this  s y’pedi  tion.  He  thus  sums  it  up: 

•'*The  importance  of  this  first  s:q)edition  of  Smith 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  imierican  of 
whom  there  is  definite  inf omation,  since  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  to  cross  thje  continental  divide  within  the 
aiaa  lying  north  and  west  of  the  Three  Forks  of  the 
Missouri,  He  was  tte  first  since  Andrew  Henry,  in 
1310,  to  explore  the  Columbia  drainage  area  just 
south  of  the  Three  Forks,  the  country,  that  is  to 
say,  of  Pierre’s  Hole  and  the  upper  Salman  river. 

He  was  tiie  first  Aiaerican  since  the  Aster ians  to  .  . 

follow  tte  course  of  the  Hoback  river  and  to  cress 
Jackson’s  Hole  and  the  Tetons,  He  linked  up  and 
sumraarized  the  work  that  had  been  done  by  isolated 


44.  The  substance  of  this  incident  is  about  as  follows:  Smith  and  his 
men  trapped  with  considerable  success  the  upper  stretches  of  Green  river 
and  the  tributaries  of  the  Snake  river.  They  tlien  crossed  over  to  the 
Lewis  Fork  of  the  Columbia  and  thence  to  Clark’s  Fork,  finally  running- 
on  to  a  party  of  Iroquois  led  by  one  Pierre,  who  iie.s  leasing  this 
detachment  of  the  Snake  river  expedition  under  the  general  direction 
of  Alexander  Ross,  ./hen  Smith  found  them  they  were  in  a  sorry  plight. 
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groups  of  Americans  before  him,  and  extended  American 
exploration  of  the  Cordilleras  from  tte  South  Pass  to 
the  North  Pass  of  Lewis  an^,  Clarke.'*  45 

The  meanderings  of  Sublette  and  his  men  after  the  separation  of 
the  parties  are  not  so  easily  traced.  They  are  of  peculiar  significance, 
hop^ever,  since  they  mark  the  initiatory  movements  of  the  Ashley-Smith  men 
in  the  mjT'steri 'mi  s  and  little  known  inland  basin  vdiich,  south  cf  Bear  Lake 
to  Salt  Lake,  was  still  practically  terra  incognita.  Just  how  they  got 
inio  the  Basin  will  not  be  subject  for  speculation  at  this  poing.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  they  spent  the  ivinter  of  1824-1825  in  Cache  Yalley  vphich 
they,  in  all  probability,  entered  by  wa^?-  of  Bear  river. 

Now  as  to  Etienne  Provot,  whose  mo^rements  seem  to  be  shrouded  some¬ 
what  in  myster37,  it  must  be  said  that  there  is  still  lack  of  positive 
knowledge  concerning  him  bet\'7een  the  year  1824-1825,  But  he  was  certainly 
familiar  with  r/eber  river  and  vicinity  when  iishley  net  him  in  tlB  spring 
of  1825.  Fiis  route  seems  to  have  been  up  Green  river  to  one  of  its  east¬ 
ward  flowing  tributaries  which  he  followed  for  some  distance,  and.  thence 
going  westward  he  reached  the  Weber,  ’.^lich  he  followed  down  to  Great  Salt 
Ldce  where  he  wintered  and  '^ere  seven  of  his  men  were  killed. 


44.  (cent.)  Smith,  although  distinguished  generally  for  his  Christian  piety 
and  high  sense  of  justice,  seemingly  in  this  instance  made  their  misfortunes 
his  opportunity,  and  relieved  them  of  their  remaining  furs  in  return  for 
piloting  them  through  a  region  he '^himself  v/as  not  familiar  with,  to  the 
vicinity  of  Pierre’s  Hole'i.where  it  was  expected  they  would  meet  Ross  and 

the  main  part3’'  of  trappers.  Fortunately  they  had  not  gone  far  before  falling 
in  with  a  party  of  Ross’s  men  sent  out  in  search  of  the  Iroquois  party.  The 
united  parties  were  soon  conducted  to  Ross’s  headquarters  at  the  junction  of 
the  Salmon  and  Fahsimari  river-s  in  what  is  now  Custer  Co.,  Idaho.  Ross,  in 
his  account  of  the  incident  has  some  unsavory  things  to  say  about  the  manner 
in  which  the  furs  were  secured  from  the  Iroquois,  but  is,  nevertheless, 
impressed  with  the  qualities  of  leadership  exhibited  by  Smith.  (See  Ross, 
Journal  in  Oregon  Eistorical  c^uarterl^/,  also  Ross,  Fur  Hunters  in  the  Far  .'.'est 
Yol,  II,  p  127.  See  ref.  in  preceding  chapter. 

45.  Dale,  op.  cit.  pp  99-100. 
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Did  he  reach  this  lake  before  winter  set  in?  If  so,  he  probably 
should  be  credited  with  its  first  discovery.  The- various  claims  to  this 
distinction  will  be  considered  in  a  later  chapter.  The  substantial  facts 
remain  that  the  A^iley-Smith  men  are  now,  1824-1825,  well  within  the  Basin 
region  and  soon  to  make  definite  reports  about  the  country  and  tlie  remark¬ 
able  lake  'idiich  ever  since  has  been  of  prime  interest  to  the  scientist, 
geologist,  and  historian. 

These  discoveries  and  varied  activities  w’est  of  the  di-'/ide  are  the 
outgrowth  of  a  new  policy  inaugurated  byl^lshley  in  tie  summer  of  1824.  The 
idea  or  purpose  of  this  new  scheme  was,  no  doubt,  greatly  accentuated  by  the 
discovery  of  the  South  Pass  and  the  flattering  report  made  by  Fitzpatrick 

to  Ashle;/  from  Fort  Atkinson - a  report  noted  previousl3r.  It  is  but  fair 

to  state,  ho\¥ever,  that  the  plan  v/hich  had  for  its  basic  feature,  the  rende¬ 
zvous- and  whits  trappers  in  lieu  of  trading  posts  and  Indian  trappers,  had 
been  adopted  and  practiced  in  a  small  way  bj?"  otlBrs,  notably  the  ITorthTsst 
and  Hudson  Bay  companies.  But  it  remained  for  Ashley  to  develop  and  uti¬ 
lize  the  plan  on  a  large  scale  and  in  new  fields  previously  explored. 

Ahile  it  cannot  properly  be  said  tlmt  tlie  old  field  of  the  upper 
L'issouri  region  v/as  exhaustedjof  its  beaver,  yet  it  was  particularly  fortu¬ 
nate  that  opportunities  now  offered  themselves  in  other  directions. 

-  Up  to  the  spring  of  1824  the  success  of  tlie  -^shley  ventures  had  been 
far  from  flattering.  Ue  have  seen  that  Henry  lost  heart  and  sold  cut  his 
interests  to  Ashley.  Various  causes  contributed  to  the  discouragement  and  1 
lent  1, Tings  to  the  new  venture.  The  ITorth  pass  was  ratlier  an  obstruction 

46.  Dale,  A^iley-Smlth  Ei^rploraticns,  footnote,  p  91.  Citations  from  K.  J. 
Vi/eyth  and  Joshua  Pilcher. 
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than  a  temptation  to  tlie  region  be3i^onc.  Fur  the  rmore ,  the  Indians,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  Blackfeet,  were  a  constant  menace,  striki]:]gly  illustrated  by 
the  loss  of  tr^enty-five  men  killed  and  as  rrjany  more  ’.TOunded  to  saj  nothing 
of  the  lossjof  thousands  of  dollars  in  property.  Then  too,  the  competition 
of  rival  companies,  the  Missouri  Fur  Co.,  the  Coluiabia  Fur  Co.,  and  various 
other  smaller  concerns,  was  intense  and  beccming  more  active.  If  huge 
profits  were  to  accrue  some  more  inviting  region  must  be  found  and  new 
methods  employed. 

Earlier  mention  has  been  made  in  this  review  of  new  method  of  con¬ 
ducting  business.  In  general  up  to  this  time  furs  were  secuied  largely 
through  barter  with  the  Indians.  Tliat  is  the  Indians  caught  the  beaver 
and  brought  the  peltries  to  conveniently  located  posts  vvhere  the  traders 
secured  them  at  the  best  terms  possible.  Chittenden  enumerates  and 
briefly  describes  sorrie  one  hundred  and  forty  such  posts  in  the  country 
west  of  St.  Louis  between  18C7-1843.  llany  of  these  posts  Yi/ere  being  aband¬ 
oned,  and  the  custom  was  growing  of  using  free  trappers.  The  utility  of 
the  .trading  post  lessened  as  the  area  of  activity  widened  and  extended. 
Especially  did  it  become  apparent  tliat  such  posts  and  methods  could  not 
be  carried  successfully  over  tie  mountains.  In  liew  therof  tlB  rendez¬ 
vous  and  small  bands  of  free  whits  trappers  or  groups  trapping  for  the 
Companies  at  some  fi:{Bd  salary.’’  were  substituted.  This  furnished  a  spur 
to  further  adventui'e,  and  added  romance  to  business  and  courageous  enter¬ 
prise  , 

The  rendezvous  was  simply  a  gathering  place,  the  point  at  which 
the  various  trapping  parties,  scattered  in  various  fields  and  widely 
separated  areas  during  the  hunting  season,  might  gather  and  cache  their 
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peltries  and  receive  fresh  supplies.  It  a  portable  affair,  and  mig^t 
he  moved  with'tlie  changing  fields  of  business.  In  locating  it,  however, 
convenience  for  the  various  trappers  must  be  related  to  the  question  of 
accessibility  to  the  transportation  routes.  In  other  words,  the  matter 
of  reaching  it  with  supplies  must  be  taken  into  account.  Unlike  the  post, 
then,  viiich  was  more  or  less  permanent,  it  required  no  oib  to  stay  and 
IcD  k  after  it  and  it  could  shift  with  the  shifting  business. 

At  times  the  rendezvous  becariie  a  veritable  mush  room  village,  a 
coranunity'' in  the  desert  or  T/ilderness  surrounded  by  savages  and  wild 
beasts.  Here  would  assemble  the  trappers,  many  of  them  vdth  their  Indian 
wives  and  diildren,  and  here  their  gregarious  instincts  could  be  grati¬ 
fied  and  their  social  and  primiti-ve  impulses  indulged  in  a  jolly  albeit 
"happy-go-lucky”  fashion.  The  squaws  gathered  the  wood,  made  the  fires, 
cooked  the  meals,  mended  the  clothes,  etc,,  while  the  men  hunted  am 
brought  in  the  game  to  supply  the  necessities,  and  spent  their  leisure 
spinning  tales  of  hazard  and  adventure,  or  competing  in  the  various  sports 
of  camp  life. 

In  some  instances  the  rendezvous  lasted  for  months  and  the  number 

gathered  in  would  make  a  good  sized  country  village.  One  such  settlement 

near  or  on  the  present  site  of  Ogden  City,  Utah,  contained  some  seven 

47 

hundred  souls,  who  spent  there  the  winter  of  1835-1826.  These  were  the 
pathfinders,  the  forerunners  of  settlements,  which,  in  the  course  of  a 
quarter  of  a  cenhary,  were  to  dot  this  whole  fertile  region.  On  this  very 
spot  no?7,  instead  of  the  smoke  from  tie  camp  fires  and  the  howl  of  the 

47.  Dale,  Ashley-Smith  Explorations,  p  166,  See  also  Bonner,  Life  and  Adven¬ 
tures  of  James  P,  Beckwith,  Chap.  VII,  p  75  ff,  Beckrjith  describes  the 

rendezvous  at  the  suck  of  Green  river,  Victor,  Rivers  of  the  West,  pp  86-37  - 

also  gives  a  vivid  description  of  a  rendezvous. 
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coyote,  one  sees  the  smoke  from  factories  and  hears  the  hum  of  macMnery  and 
and  H’histles  of  industry,  and  finds  all  the  other  adjuncts  of  our  modern, 
social  and  industrial  civilization.  And  here,  too,  centers  the  terminus 
of  railroads  reaching  in  their  ramifications  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Here  was  driven  in  1889,  the  gold  spike  that  meant  the  linidng  of  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  by  the  great  transcontinental  railroad,  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Central  Pacific.  It  is  still  a  rendezvous  in  that  it  is  an 
assembling  place  for  supplies  that  are  carried  out  tlirou^  tie  arteries 
of  trade  into  remote  corners  and  nooks  of  the  basin.  Not  all  rendezvouses 
were  as  prophetic  of  the  future  as  this  one,  but  certainly  the  one  at 
Great  Salt  Lake  was  of  equal  significance. 

But  all  this  is,  at  this  point,  mere  illustrative  of  the  character 
and  iraportapce  of  the  rendezvous  in  the  development  of  the  west,  and  sugges¬ 
tive  of  discoveries  and  explorations  that  must  na»/  be  treated  more  in  de¬ 
tail.  The  discovery  of  the  South  Pass  and  the  rivers  beyond,  the  fruitful 
results  from  trapping  these  stre ar, as,  the  new  harbor  of  refuge  for  rendez¬ 
vous  - all  this  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  follo?dng  decade  of  activity 

in  these  regions. 

Not  alone  in  the  interior  basin  and  the  basin  of  the  Pacific  slope, 
both  of  which  then  belonged  to  Mexico,  did  the  Ashley  interests  pioneer  the 
way  for  future  .Anerican  development,  but  they  gave  strong  expression  to 
future  American  rivalry'-  with  the  British  in  the  Columbia  river  drainage 
area,  the  much  disputed  Oregon  country.  But  this  matter  does  not  properly 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  article;  the  discovery  of  the  Great 
Salt  lake  and  the  opening  up  of  the  interior  basin  are  of  chief  concern 


here 
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GE^TE3  .17  ' 

THE  DISC07ERY  OF  THE  .^iKiiT  SALT  LAi-E 

Follov/ing  closely  the  discovery  of  the  South  Pass  was  that  of 
the  Gib  at  Salt  Lake,  an  event  of  far-reaching  consequence  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  Basin.  Not  only was  the  lake  itself  of  great  inter¬ 
est  to  geologists  and  geographeie  and  scientists  geiBrall3r,  hut  ihe  ex¬ 
plorations  made  in  connection  with  its  discovery  dissipated  the  vagaries 
concerning  the  character  of  this  v/holevast  area,  and  furnished  for  the 
first  time  correct  infoimation  in  relation  to  the  topography  of  the  region 
Ij'-ing  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ccean, 

The  facts  connected  ^vith  its  first  discover 3^  cannot  be  marshalled 
with  any  great  accuracy  of  detail,  and  hence  there  has  arisen  considerable 
ccntrovers^r  as  to  who  should  be  credited  with  primacy  in  the  natter.  Like 
many  other  events  in  human  history,  this  achievement  is  interwoven  in  the 
experiences  of  a  number  of  men  whose  contributions  were  almost  simultaneous. 
One  thing,  hov/ever,  is  certain,  so  far  as  present  knowledge  is  concerned, 
the  hunters  end  trappers  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  centur^)^ 
were  the  first  wiite  men  to  gaze  upon  this  vast  inland  sea.  Just  which 
one  of  them  should  be  credited  with  tlB  honors  is  not,  perhaps,  of  great 
moment.  Yet  the  question  is  a  mooted  one  and  should  not  be  passed  over 
too  lightly/. 

Not  until  1824-1825  is  there  any  positive  proof  of  the  Lal$ 
having  been  visited  by  anyone  other  than  the  Indians.  In  that  3'-ear 
Ashley’s  men  and  the  free  trappers  outfitted  b^/  him  and  Andre?/  Henry, 
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acting  in  pursuance  of  their  new  policy  of  scattering  sraall  groups  over 

remote  sections  of  tlB  country  to  catch  their  ooti  beaver  rather  than  to 

purchase  from  tte  Indians  as  had  been  the  custom,  trapped  on  practically 

all  of  the  stieams  tributary  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Green  River,  and 

over  tlie  Uintah  and  '.Tasatch  ranges  to  the  head  of  the  streams,  which,  when 

followed,  led  to  the  mysterious  Lake,  So  it  happened  that  various  groups 

finally  formed  rende?n7ous  on  its  shores  or  in  rit/er  vallsys  near  it. 

To  be  sure,  rumors  of  this  lake  had  circulated  for  more  than  half 

a  century.  Rather  Escalante,  who  entered  Utah  Valley  near  what  is  now 

Utah  Lalce,  1776,  was  told  bjr  the  Indians  of  a  lake  fartlier  north.,  the 

1 

waters  of  which  "are  very  harmful  and  very  salty",  as  early  as  1311  a 
map  engraved  for  "GWthries  Kevv  System  of  Geography"  and  dravm  from  "the 
best  authorities"  —  a  map  representing  the  knowTi  portions  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  at  that  time,  locates  a  rather  large  lake  in  very  nearly  the  same 
latitude  and  longitude  as  Gtc eat  Salt  Lake,  Cn  this  map  the  lalce  has  no 
outlet,  a  very  'unusual  item  of  fact  to  be  presented  at  this  eaiTj'’  date; 
f or  t he  error  that  this  lake  had  a  river  outlet  to  tlB  Pacific  persisted 
rather  widely  until  the  late  50’s,  On  this  map  there  is  no  nacE  ,  but 
what  is  most  remarkable  is  the  following  inscription.  "Latce,  etc.,  hand 
drawn  by  Ur.  Lawrence,  ?7ho  is  said  to  have  traveled  thrcugh  this  country 
to  California  in  1790-1791".  ^//ho  is  I.h*. .  Lawrence?  l,7hencs  came  this  re¬ 

port?  Y/hat,  is  its  basis  :of  fact?  itS  it  stands  alone  on  this  single  piece 

2 

of  evidence  it  cannot  be  accepted.  Yet  it  is  very  suggestive  and. should 
leave  room  for  suspended  judgment. 

1.  Dean,  7/,  R. Harris ,  The  Catholic  Church  in  Utah,  Salt  Laive  City, 

1909,  p.  182. 

2.  Chittenden,  American  Fur  Trade,  p,  794. 
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After  Escalante’s  entrada  into  the  heart  of  the  basin  in  1776, 
perhaps  no  one  approached  as  near  the  Great  Salt  Lake  again  until  1811- 
1812,  and  there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  the  lake  itself  was  dis¬ 
covered  until  1824.  In  the  meantime,  however,  there  are  some  proba¬ 
bilities  worthy  of  consideration.  The  returning  Astorians,  who  passed 
so  near  to,  if  not  over  the  South  Pass  in  1812,  found  just  below  Caldron 
Linn,  Miller,  Hoback,  Rezner,  and  Robinson,  four  of  the  five  men  who  Quit 

the  company  at  Fort  Henry  the  previous  year.  These  men  had  had  a  check- 

3 

ered  and  almost  tragic  experience.  In  fact,  Irving  drops  the  veiled  hint 

that  Cass,  according  to  rumors  that  floated  about  later,  might  have  been 

a  victim  to  the  desperate  state  of  hunger  to  ^ich  the  little  party  had 

been  reduced  in  their  wanderings.  However  that  may  be,  the  party  had  in 

their  long  wilderness  raeanderings  been  twice  attacked  and  robbed  by  the 

Indians  and  finally  reduced  to  such  straits  that  only  their  fortunate 

connection  with  the  returning  Astorians  saved  them  from  destruction. 

In  order  to  get  away  from  hostile  Indians,  they  had  gone  far 

south,  some  two  hundred  miles  according  to  their  own  story,  and  trapped 

upon  a  stream  which  discharged  itself  into  the  ocean  south  of  the  Columbia. 

Irving  concludes  this  stream  was  Bear  River  and  the  body  of  water.  Great 

4 

Salt  Lake,  or  Lake  Bonneville  as  he  terms  it.  From  this  it  can  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  it  was  barely  possible  that  they  reached  Salt  Lake  and  mis¬ 
took  it  for  the  Pacific.  We  have  no  cohefent  or  detailed  account  of 


3.  Irving,  Astoria,  revised  edition.  New  York,  1866,  pp.  375-376.  Irving 
probably  received  information  from  near  by  sources  other  than  the  journals 
of  Ross,  Cox,  and  Franchere. 

4.  Irving,  10c.  cit.  p.  375  cf.  Chap.  II,  this  narrative. 
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their  wanderings  however,  -  only  Irving’s  rehearsal  from  sources  not 

5 

now  available.  As  no  consequences  of  geographical  value  followed  from 
their  discoveries,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  they  trapped 
on  Bear  River  at  all  they  did  not  follow  it  down  to  its  mouth.  But  it 
does  seem  fair  to  conclude  that  they  penetrated  the  interior  basin,  and 
trapped  on  some  of  its  waters.  If  they  had  discovered  the  lake  it  would 
in  all  probabilitylhave  been  given  more  publicity  and  more  definite  in¬ 
terest  would  have  been  awakened. 

More  to  the  point  are  the  claims  that  have  been  put  forward  in 
behalf  of  Peter  Skeen  Ogden  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  He  has  stamped 
his  name  indelibly  around  the  region  of  Salt  Lake,  Moreover,  the  other 
Hudson  Bay  traders  preceded  Ogden  in  the  region  of  Bear  River  and  fur¬ 
nish  rather  accurate  and  incontrovertible  evidence  of  explorations  not 
very  remote  from  Salt  Lake.  By  1819  some  of  these  penetrated  the  in¬ 
terior  farther  south  than  anyone  had  been  before  them,  unless  perchance 
the  Astorians  can  make  good  their  claim.  One  of  these  intrepid  hunters, 
Donald  McKenzie,  had  been  in  the  region  of  the  upper  Snake  River  with  the 
Astorians.  In  1818-1819  he  led  the  first  two  of  the  self  supporting  Snake 
River  expeditions  under  the  new  method  of  sending  out  parties  or  brigades 
for  rather  long  periods  to  trap  and  cache  furs  until,  according  to  a  pre¬ 
arranged  plan,  they  could  all  be  gathered  in  to  a  common  point  for  shipment, 
in  the  case  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 


5.  Irving  probably  received  information  from  nearby  sources  other  than 
the  journals  of  Ross,  and  Cox,  and  Franchere. 
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This,  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  is  very  similar  to  the  plan  executed  under 
Ashley* s  direction,  on  a  larger  scale  and  with  the  rendezvous  more  per¬ 
fectly  developed. 

On  the  second  of  these  expeditions,  that  of  1819,  McKenzie  re¬ 
solved  to  examine  the  country  farther  south  and  visit  and  have  interview 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  Snake  nation.  In  pursuit  of  this  purpose  he  set 
out  and  soon  came  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Snake  nation,  though  just 

where  it  is  difficult  to  determine  with  definiteness.  In  September,  how- 

6 

ever,  he  was  at  Bear  Lake,  some  forty  miles  from  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  where 

he  wrote  a  letter  to  Alexander  Ross,  dated  September  10,  1819.  This  is 

perhaps  as  far  south  as  he  went  at  this  time,  and  farther  south  than  any 

7 

of  his  predecessors  had  gone  before.  Harris,  therefore,  is  mistaken  ^dien 
he  states: 


’^That  many  representatives  of  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  marvellously  hardy  class  of  men 
known  as  ’Coureurs  de  Bois’  preceded  the  English 
speaking  trappers  and  hunters  we  know  from  the 
journals  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  whose  post  at 
Ogden,  Utah  had  existed  before  Provot  and  Bridger 
first  camped  in  the  Green  River  Valley  in  1825. 

The  Snake  chief  who  treacherously  attacked  Provot 
and  his  men  at  the  mouth  of  the  Provo  River  in  the 
Autumn  of  1824,  was  known  as  ’Mauvais  Gauche*  (the 
man  with  the  bad  left  hand) ,  a  suggestive  name  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  the  French  Canadian  trappers  of 
the  Wasatch  region  many  years  before,  and  many  of 
whom  had  probably  visited  Salt  Lake  before  Jim 

Bridger  sampled  its  waters  in  1822.”  (Underlining 
mine. ) 


In  this  brief  summary  are  several  inaccuracies  and  un- 


6.  Alexander  Ross,  Fur  Hunters  of  the  Far  West,  Yol.  I.  p  248,  Cf. 
Chapter  II,  this  narrative. 

7,  W,  R,  Harris,  Catholic  Church  in  Utah,  p  258, 
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supported  inferences.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  Canadian  Coureurs 
de  Bois,  discovered  Salt  Lake,  important  as  their  hazardous  wanderings 
were  to  geographical  knowledge  and  subsequent  exploration  and  settle¬ 
ment.  Furthermore,  Jim  Bridger  did  not  sample  the  waters  of  Salt  Lake 
in  18E3,  but  in  the  late  fall  of  1824.  Neither  did  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  have  a  post  at  Ogden,  Utah,  before  Bridger  and  Provot  camped 
in  the  Green  River  valley  in  1823  (?)  nor  did  Provot  and  his  men  meet 

with  any  attack  from  the  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the  Provo  River  in 

8 

1824,  or  at  any  other  time. 

But  now  again  to  the  point  of  this  discussion.  It  is  evident 
that  McKenzie  did  not  reach  the  lake  though  approaching  the  vicinity 
rather  closely.  The  Snake  River  expeditions  following  between  1819-1823 
were  over  familiar  ground.  These  were  under  the  command  of  McKenzie 
and  McKonald  respectively.  In  1824,  Alexander  Ross,  the  new  commander 
at  the  Flathead  House,  made  a  rather  extended  and  circuitous  tour  a- 
round  the  Blackfoot  country  in  to  the  valley  of  the  Bitteroot,  over 

9 

on  to  the  Salmon  River  and  from  thence  south  into  unfamiliar  country. 

It  was  this  company,  with  whom  Smith,  in  company  with  the  Iroquois  from 
whom  it  will  be  recalled,  some  ninehundred  veaver  pelts  had  been  secured, 
traveled  to  the  Flathead  House  where  he  met  Peter  Skeen  Ogden,  Ross’ 
successor.  The  next  five  Snake  River  expeditions  were  under  Ogden’s 
command.  This  marks  his  first  appearance  in  the  Snake  River  and  Wasatch 
regions  so  there  could  have  been  no  Ogden  post  on  the  shores  of  Salt  Lake 


8.  Dale  has  cleared  up  all  these  mooted  points  in  his  Ashley-Smith 
Explorations. 

9.  Ross,  Fur  Hunters  of  the  Far  West,  Vol.  II.  p  13,  says  he  and  his 
company  took  the  unfamiliar  route  to  escape  the  dangers  of  the  Blackfeet. 
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previous  to  this  year,  1824.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  no  Hudson 

Bay  people  had  gone  farther  south  than  Bear  Lake  from  whence  McKenzie 

wrote  Ross  in  1819,  although  Chittenden  says  in  reference  to  McKenzie 

and  his  trappers  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Snake,  '’it  seems  scarcely 

possible  that  so  large  a  trapping  party  couldlhave  passed  so  much  time 

10 

in  this  vicinity  without  discovering  Great  Salt  Lake.”  The  actual 
documentary  evidence,  however,  is  against  the  inferrence. 

But  the  season  1824-1825  is  a  signal  one  in  the  line  of  actual 
discovery  and  exploration.  This  fruitful  year  will  now  be  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  varied  and  rival  activities  that  mark  it  off  from 
previous  years. 

RIYiiLRY  1824-1825 

In  the  year  1824,  Peter  Skeen  Ogden  was  placed  in  commend 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  at  the  Flathead  House  and  for  the  next  five 
years  he  and  his  men  were  active  in  the  rich  region  of  the  Snake  River 
and  over  the  divide  into  the  interior  basin.  Five  definite  Snake  River 
expeditions  were  conducted  by  him  during  the  period,  and  on  the  first 
of  these  it  has  been  thought  that  he  discovered  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
Unfortunately,  the  journal  of  this  year  1824-1825  is  lost  and  conclu¬ 
sions  reached  are  based  on  inference  and  reason  rather  than  direct 
evidence.  It  seems,  too,  that  opinions  based  on  the  same  evidence  differ. 
However,  the  journals  that  have  come  to  light,  it  seems,  under  careful 
scrutiny,  offer  pretty  positive  presumptive  proof  against  the  contention 


10.  Chittenden,  American  Fur  Trade,  p  795. 
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of  the  discoyery  before  18S5,  Miss  Agnes  Lant  has  brought  to  light  the 

11 

Ogden  journals  from  the  late  fall  of  1825  to  the  fall  of  1829.  In  the 
journals  for  the  year  1825-1826  is  the  record  of  the  event  which  sugge¬ 
sted  to  the  editor,  Mr.  T.  C.  Elliot,  that  Ogden  probably  discovered  the 

12 

lake  in  1824-1825.  The  entry  referred  to  is  as  follows.  Ogden  Journal, 
June  2,  1826: 

^Proceeded  but  a  short  distance  when 
we  met  with  a  Snake.  This  Indian  I  saw 
last  year  on  Bear  River;  it  was  this  rascal 
who  headed  the  party  who  pillaged  us  two  years 
ago . " 

Commenting  directly  on  the  statement  ’’This  Indian  I  saw  last 
year  on  Bear  River”,  Elliot  says  in  a  foot  note,  ’’Probably  the  date 
of  Mr.  Ogden’s  first  trip  to  Great  Salt  Lake.” 

This  inference  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  Ogden  followed 
the  Bear  River  down  to  its  mouth  that  year.  But  there  is  no  recorded 
evidence  that  he  did  so.  In  fact,  the  argument  of  silence  forbids  the 
conclusion.  Of  course,  the  lost  journal  of  1824-1825  must  be  taken  into 
account.  If  it  could  be  found,  the  record  might  be  clear. 

But  a  careful  reading  of  the  Ogden  journals  for  the  year  1828- 
1829  leads  one  to  conclude  that  the  lost  journal  would  disclose  nothing 


11.  T.  C.  jElliot  has  edited  these  journals  in  Oregon  Historical  Quarterly, 
Yols.  X-XI ,  1909-1910.  (Note,  the  activities  of  Ogden  will  be  treated 

in  detail  in  a  subsequent  chapter)  . 

12.  Elliot  says:  "It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Ogden’s  party  trapped  along 
the  various  streams  forming  the  headwaters  of  the  8nake  River,  and  in 
all  probability,  (it  is  not  yet  possible  to  say  with  certainty)  then 
penetrated  to  the  Borders  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  the  river  and 
valley  afterward  named  in  his  honor.  The  entry  of  June  6,  (2)  1826, 

(ultra)  suggests  this.  -  American  authorities  generally  so  accredit 

Ogden.  See  Bancroft,  History  of  Utah,  pp.  21-22. 
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concerning  the  discovery  of  the  lake.  In  fact  Elliot  himself  in  edi¬ 
ting  the  journal  for  this  year  cautiously  uses  the  word  ’’possibly’^  in¬ 
stead  of  his  former  word  "probably”.  It  was  this  silence  that  caused 
Elliot  to  waver,  "/hy  should  Ogden  never  mention  his  discovery  of  Salt 
Lake  after  1826,  if  he  rcade  any  such  discovery?  The  argument  of  silence 
is  supported  by  still  more  effective  evidence.  Ogden  in  1829,  when  app¬ 
roaching  Salt  Lake  writes  as  though  he  were  ignorant  of  the  coiintry,  as 

13 

one  who  is  describing  the  region  for  the  first  time.  Dale  sums  up  in 
What  appears  to  me  clear  and  forceful  reasoning  the  evidence  from  the 
journal  that  seems  conclusively  to  prove  this,  ne  thus  concludes  his 
reasoning: 

"Ogden  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  as  early  as  182b  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  with  Boss  and  McKenzie 
before  him  had  heard  of  it  even  earlier. 

That  he  or  they  had  visited  it,  however, 
seems  highly  improbaole." 

One  should  read  the  journal,  however,  to  feel  the  force  of  the 
argument.  In  December,  1828,  a  Snaxe  Indian  guided  nim  over  the  divide 
between  the  Snake  Biver  and  the  interior  basin,  and  ugden  records  the 
fact  that  the  Indian  tells  him  they  are  getting  in  the  Uta*s  country  not 
far  from  Salt  Lake.  This  is  apparently  received  as  new  information.  On 
the  26th  of  December,  Ogden  and  his  men  had  a  distant  view  of  Salt  Lake, 
and  on  the  28th  of  December  he  wrote,  "Here  we  are  at  the  end  of  Great 
Salt  Lake,  having  this  season  explored  one  half  of  the  north  side  of  it 
and  can  safely  assert  as  the  Americans  have  of  the  south  side,  that  it 
is  a  barren  country  destitute  of  everything."  Furthermore,  on  January  5, 


13.  Dale,  op. cit.  pp  46-47. 
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of  the  new  year,  he  wrote  of  what  must  have  been  the  Malad  River.  *^1 
cannot  ascertain  if  this  stream  discharges  in  Salt  Lake  or  Bear  River.*’ 

Had  he  ever  visited  Salt  Lake  he  would  not  have  been  puzzled  over  this 
stream  which  finds  its  way  into  Bear  River  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth 
and  therefore  above  the  lake  itself. 

From  Ogden’s  reference  to  the  Americans  on  the  south  side  of  the 
lake  it  is  evident  that  he  kndws  that  they  have  explored  in  that  vicinity 
and  that  they  know  about  the  character  of  the  country.  In  fact  it  appears 
that  Ogden’s  men  and  groups  of  the  Ashley-Sraith  company  have  been  compe¬ 
ting  in  the  interior  basin  region  since  1824,  and  it  really  does  seem  as 
though  Ogden  could  have  visited  the  lake  earlier  than  this  date  though 
not  earlier  than  1825.  Did  he  or  his  men  approach  the  lake  at  an  earlier 
date  from  the  east  by  way  of  the  river  and  valley  upon  which  Ogden  by  some 
means  or  another  has  stamped  his  name?  This  cannot  be  proved  by  any  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  thus  far  available,  but  the  oldest  settlers  in  Ogden  are 

I 

grounded  in  the  belief  that  he  held  rendezvous  here  and  that  his  men  trapped 

14 

extensively  innthe  streams  running  generally  west  from  the  Wasatch  Mountains. 

The  activities  of  his  men  are  pretty  well  accounted  for,  however,  during  the 

/ 

years  of  1825-1826-1827-1826-1829,  and  the  rivalry  between  them  and  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  was  rather  intense. 

As  early  as  1825  various  circumstances  reveal  the  proximity  of  the 
different  groups,  and  the  competition  between  them.  In  July  of  this  year 


14.  See  letter  of  Charles  Middleton  of  Ogden  concerning  this  matter. 
Quoted  by  T.  C.  Elliot  in  Oregon  Historical  Quarterly,  Vol.  XI,  p  259. 
Mr.  Elliot  himself  in  this  connection  says  of  Ogden:  ’’There  is  little 
doubt  as  to  his  having  been  the  earliest  wxplorations  of  the  regions 
around  the  westerly 'and  northerly  end  of  Great  Salt  Lake  and  as  to  the 
localities  bearing  his  name.”  I  myself  have  a  number  of  letters  from 
old  settlers  in  Ogden  reflecting  with  perfect  assurance,  this  tradition. 
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Ogden,  who  is  then  somewhere  in  the  upper  Missouri  country,  sends  a  messenger 

15 

to  Spokane  with  the  discouraging  news  that  twenty- three  of  hislmen  have  de¬ 
serted  to  the  Americans  in  Cache  Yalley  and  carried  with  them,  of  course, 
their  furs.  From  this  point  a  Mr.  Bimini  carries  the  message  to  Fort  Okanagan 
on  the  Columbia  River  where  it  is  read  by  John  Work  who  was  then  in  charge  of 
affairs  at  that  point.  These  deserters  may  have  remained  in  this  vicinity  to 
trap  while  Ogden,  who  accompanied  them  part  way,  turned  north  and  east  to  the 
upper  Missouri  region.  It  is  certain  he  was  on  the  east  branch  of  the  Missouri 
on  July  10,  when  he  wrote  the  letter  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  account. 
Johnson  Gardner,  who  made  the  bargain  with  the  Ogden  men  and  contributed  to 
their  faithlessness,  was  probably  one  of  Ashley’s  free  trappers,  for  he  is 
later  spoken  of  as  such. 

This  incident  illustrates  the  fact  that  both  Hudson  Bay  Company  men 
and  Ashley  men  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Salt  Lake  drainage  area,  but  appa¬ 
rently  Ithe  Americans  were  a  little  in  advance  of  the  Ogden  men  who  fell  in  with 
them  to  the  profit  of  the  former.  In  fact,  Ogden  did  not  leave  the  Flathead 
House  on  the  Columbia  until  December  34,  1824,  and  the  Ashley  men  were  in  the 
mountains  and  region  east  and  north  of  Salt  Lake  all  the  fall. 

If  then  priority  of  discovery  belongs  to  the  Ashley  men,  to  which  of 
them  belongs  the  credit,  and  when  was  the  discovery  made? 


15.  Ashley  gives  the  number  of  deserters  as  twenty-nine.  See  his  personal 
narrative  in  Dale,  p  156,  The  original  journals  of  John  Work  containing 
Ogden’s  report  are  now  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants  at  Vancouver, 

John  Work’s  journals  were  copied  by  Miss  Agnes  Lant  in  London,  Hudson  Bay 
Company  House,  in  1905.  Edited  by  T,  C,  Elliot  in  Oregon  Historical  Quarterly, 
Vol.  XIII,  363  ff.  These,  however,  cover  his  own  expeditions  in  Snake  River 
County,  1830-1831, 
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Again  we  find  the  problem  difficuii  to  solve*  The  honor  has  been  clairred 

for  two  men  and  each  one  seemingly  has  a  sound  basis  for  his  claim.  These 

two  are  James  Bridger  and  Etienne  i'^rovot. 

To  get  at  the  basis  of  the  contention  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  Id 

the  early  spring  of  1824  and  reveiw  the  chapter  of  remarkable  e2T>eri®iices  of 

the  Ashley  men  in  this  year  which  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  Western  Fur 

Trade,  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Ashley  men  that  spring  separated  into 

several  self-supporting  groups,  who  after  the  discovery  of  the  ^outh  Pass, 

left  the  Yellowstone,  Missouri,  regions  for  activities  beyound  the  mountains. 

Once  agiin  the  -^.ericans  were  entering  into  active  competition  with  the  British 

in  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Columbia,  and  by  accident  or  design  forestalling 

the  British  in  the  enterprises  in  the  unknown  or  little  known  basin.  In 

crossing  over  to  the  vjest  of  the  divide  they  expected  of  course  to  trap  in 

streams  emptying  into  the  Pacific,  V/hile  the  Columbia  was  v^ll  know,  the 

16 

large  ri-ver  represented  on  the  various  maps  of  the  period  as  flowing  from  a 
great  lake  westward  to  the  ocean  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  was  not 
known.  However,  they  probabk/  expected  to  find  this  river,  #iich  was  variously 
named  Buenaventura,  Multonamah  Rio  S,  Felipe,  To  Ashley  it  was  the  Buena¬ 
ventura,  a  tributary  to  the  Multonamah  (Williame tta )  which  flowed  into  the 
Columbia, 

.  Now  the  company  led  by  Sublette  in  a  search  for  this  mythical  stream 
and  lured  on  no  doubt  by  the  hope  of  a  rich  fur  region,  left  the  green  River 
and  crossed  the  divide  striking  bear  River  which  they  followed  down  at  first 


16,  Dale,  pp  152-53,  Pei-sonal  Narrative  of  Ashley’s  in  letter  to  General 
Henry  Atkinson  dated  St,  Louis,  December  1,  1825, 
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no  doubt  harboring  the  illusion  that  they  were  on  the  llultnomah.  Soon  they 
found  themselves  going  directly  south  and  pursuing  this  course  for  some  time 
they  arrived  in  Willov/  or  Cache  Valley,  Utah,  where  they  decided  to  remain 
for  the  winter. 

In  the  meantime,  Etienne  Provot  and  his  free  trappers  by  another 
route,  y«ere  approaching  the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake,  reasoning  from  all  the 
circumstances  it  appears  that  in  leaving  the  main  body  of  Ashley’s  men  some¬ 
where  in  the  upper  stretches  of  Green  Liver,  they  follov/ed  that  stream  down 
until  coming  to  one  of  the  large  tributaries  flowing  east  from  its  source 
in  the  Uintah  ^'lount  ins.  Just  which  one  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  perhaps 
Black’s  Fork,  by  fallowing  which  he  would  readily  pass  to  the  source  of 
Bear  and  Weber  Rivers.  The  configuration  here  is  peculiar.  Bear  and  vVeber 
Rivers  have  their  sources  in  the  angle  of  the  'Wasatch  and  Uintah  Mountains 
and  their  tributaries  are  in  such  close  proximity  as  to  be  almost  entangled. 
Furthermore,  Henry’s  Fork  of  Green  River  finds  its  origin  in  this  juncture 
of  the  Wasatch  and  Uintah  Mountains.  Within  a  small  radius  of  this  water¬ 
shed  rivers  flowing  into  the  Pacific  by  way  ibf  the  Coluiribia,  into  the  At¬ 
lantic  or  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  tay  of  the  Missouri,  into  the  Gulf  of  Lower 
California  by  way  of  the  Green  and  Colorado  and  into  the  Interior  Basin, 
have  their  source.  Now  if  Etienne  Provot,  after  following  Black’s  Fork  to 
its  rise  and  striking  the  sources  of  Bear  River,  turned  west,  he  would 
probably’-  strike  one  of  the ’  tri butar ies  of  the  Weber  River.  The  probability 
is  that  this  is  the  case  because  he  certainly  was  acquainted  with  this 
river  and  its  branches  when  Ashley  met  him  in  this  region  in  the  spring  of 
1325.  How  had  he  follow  the  Wever  down  to  Salt  Lake  in  the  Fall  of  1824? 

If  so  he  may  have  antedated  Bridge rs  discovery  by  some  weeks  or  months. 

To  Bridger,  however,  whose  claims. 
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will  be  considered  a  little  later  on,  has  usually  and  perhaps  with  justific¬ 
ation  been  given  the  honor. 

But  there  are  facts  and  logical  implications  connected  with  Provot’s 
claim,  that  are  deserving  of  careful  consideration.  It  is  know  that  he  did 
reach  great  Salt  Lake  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weber  and  that  he  wintered  there 
in  1824-1825.  Furthermore,  it  was  here  that  seven  of  his  men  were  killed  by 
Indians,  and  not  on  Utah  Lake  as  generally  stated  by  historians  wi:io  wrote 
of  this  oeriod  previous  to  Dale.  h.e  had  his  partisans  too,  who  perpetuated 
the  tradition.  Chittenden  seems  to  give  him  the  honor  in  the  following 
statement: 


’’There  was  one  man,  however,  who  did  not 
reciprocate  the  General's  esjpressions  of  good 
will.  (Eeferring  to  Ashley's  farewell  to  his 
men,  1826 — the  time  when  he  sold  out  to  Smith 
Sublette t,  and  Jackson).  This  was  Etienne  Provot 
the  Veteran  mountaineer,  who  had  first  penetrated 
to  the  region  of  the  Great  Slat  Lake."  19 

X  somewhat  more  explicit,  though  perhaps  no  more  wrighty  testimony 
is  that  of  W,  Marshall  Anderson,  a  friend  and  acquaintance  and  same  time  com¬ 
panion  of  Provot,  Louis  ^asquez,  Bridger  and  others.  The  testimony  is  in 
form  of  a  letter  written  to  the  i^ational  Intelligncer  and  bearing  the  date. 
Seven  Oaks,  February  16,  1860,  It  is  a  protest  against  an  article  appearing 
in  the  Sacramento  Standard  under  the  caption,  '’\fh©  discovered  Salt  Lake?"  In 
the  particular  article,  one  Seth  Grant,  a  Scotciiman  who  had  been  in  the  wilds 


17,  Dale,  Op.Cit .  p.  107 

18,  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  Letter  Book,  Kansas  Historical  Society, 
cited  by  dale. 

19,  Chittenden,  American  Fur  Trade,  p  28, 
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of  America  since  1819,  and  who  had  accompanied  Bridger,  Vasquez,  and  others 
in  their  mountaineering  in  1826,  accredits  Colonel  Vasquez,  a  Frenchman  and 
a  companion  of  Bridger,  with  the  discovery  of  Salt  Lake,  In  reply  Anderson 
writes  with  apparent  indignation  as  follows; 

"Messrs,  Editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer; 

Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  above 
paragraph,  credited  to  the  Sacramento  Standard, 

The  writer  on  the  authority  of  a  Mr,  Seth  Grant, 
says  that  my  old  friend  Vasquez,  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  was  the  discoverer  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  of  Utah,  The  honor  could  not  possibly lhave 
been  bestowed  uppn  a  worthier  man.  Can  this  geo¬ 
graphical  fact  be  now  ascertained  and  settled 
beyond  dispute?  Was  Colonel  Vasquez  the  discoverer 
of  that  remarkable  body  of  water?  My  answer  is  "no", 

I  not  only  doubt,  but  I  emphatically  deny  that  state- 
»  ment,  A  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 

I  heard  the  very  subject  of  the  priority  of  its  dis¬ 
covery  debated  by  old  mountaineers  almost  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lake  itself.  To  furnish  better  proof 
than  unassisted  memory  I  send  you  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  me  in  1837  at  the  request  of 
the  venerable  Skinner,  and  published  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  American  Turf  Register; 

"Here  for  a  time,  I  will  end  my  description  of 
the  animals  of  the  boundless,  prairies  ^and  There -to®, -I 
will  end  this  hasty  letter,  after  protesting,  solemnly 
protesting,  against  an  act  of  un justice  done  to  a 
numerous  brave  and  adventurous  class  of  our  western 
citizens  by  our  much  admired  Irving,  or  by  Captain 
Bonneville  through  him.  In  the  name  of  Sublette, 

Fontinello,  Deippes,  Bridger,  and  Campbell.  I  protest 
against  the  name  of  Lake  Bonneville,  when  it  had  been 
found,  circumambulated,  and  trapped  as  early  as  1820  by 
Provot.  This  lake  was  once  called  "Ashley",  and  with 
much  more  propriety,  high  and  respected  as  is  the  name 
of  Irving.  ’Fiat  Justitia’,  The  above  was  written  at 
the  time  indicated  from  my  journal  notes,  taken  down  in 
the  presence  of  interlocutors  in  1834,  Provot  was  then 
no  more . "  20 
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Thls  reflects  persistent  traditions  concerning  Provot,  and  seems 

to  have  the  support  of  contemporaries  who  were  actually  conn^TCted  with 

the  affairs  described.  There  are  la  It,  however,  various  weaknesses  which 

tend  to  discredit  it.  The  letter  quoted  as  having  been  written  in  18S7 

21 

reflects  strong  bias.  The  lauding  of  Captain  Bonneville  by  Irvii^  has 
aroused  the  ire  of  those  hardy  mountaineers  who  preceded  Bonneville,  and 
who  no  doubt  deserve  credit  given  to  him.  Then  there  are  various  inaccu¬ 
racies  in  the  letter  showing  that,  despite  the  journal  notes  of  1834  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  means  of  reenforcing  memory.  The  facts  are  nevertheless 
given  from  memory  and  not  from  documentary  evidence.  For  instance  the 
writer  places  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  lake  by  Provot  as  1820, 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  he  dla  not  enter  the  Fur  Trade  until  1822. 

Also  he  says  Provot  was  then  no  more,  1834,  Provot  lived  until  1850, 
and  died  in  St.  Louis  in  that  year.  Ashley,  too,  in  the  letters,  is* 
given  credit  for  discovering  the  lake  before  Bridger.  This  we  know  to 
be  untrue.  The  essential  fact,  however,  that  priority  of  discovery  be¬ 
longs  to  Provot  may  be  true,  but  there  is  lacking  strong  corroborative 
evidence,  either  direct  or  indirect. 

One  word  in  regard  to  Seth  Grant’s  claim  that  Colonel  Vasquez 
was  the  discoverer.  The  case  rests  on  this  one  single  piece  of  evidence, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  claim  our  serious  attention.  That  is,  reither 
primary  nor  secondary  authorities  speak  of  him  in  this  connection;  no 


20,  J.  H,  Simpson,  lyplorattona  Aoross  the  Great  Basin  of  Utah,  1850. 
pp  16-17, 

21,  Washington  Irving’s  Interesting  volumes  on  Captain  Bonneville’s 
adventures  in  the  Pocky  Mountains,  was  first  published  In  1836,  only  a 
few  months  before  this  letter  was  written.  The  honors  given  to  Bonne¬ 
ville  at  the  eypense  of  such  mountaineers  as  Smith,  Bridger,  Provot,  et.al, 

may  have  influenced  Anderson  in  asserting  so  emphatically  the  claim  of 
Provot,  who  certainly  should  have  more  claim  to  distinction  as  a  pioneer 
in  the  Rockies  than  Bonneville. 


/ 
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tradition  corroborates  this  single  piece  of  e vide nee*  Nor  did  he  accompany 

Bridger  on  his  trip  dovm  Bear  Hiver  to  the  lake  in  the  late  fall  of  1824# 

A  letter  by  Vesquez  himself,  dated  St*  Louis,  December,  1824,  disproves 
22 

this. 

The  claim  of  j£m»BS  Bridger  to  the  discovery  seems  at  the  present 
time  to  be  supported  by  the  strongest  evidence  of  all.  In  the  fall  of 
1824,  the  party  led  by  »’/ia.  L.  Sublette  were  sheltered  in  the  Cache  Valley 
region  on  Bear  Hiver,  a  rather  large  and  Important  stream.  Curiosity  led 
them  to  wonder  as  to  its  outlet.  .4  settlement  of  ISie  mooted  question  was 
arrived  at  In  the  good  old  western  fashion  of  a  wager.  James  Bridger,  with 
characteristic  daring  and  adventure,  became  the  one  to  rsmke  the  venture. 
Accordingly,  in  a  small  boat,  he  descended  the  strema  until  after  passing 
through  a  canon  from  Cache  Valley  into  ^ar  River  Valley,  he  emerged  In 
view  of  this  remarkable  lake.  Not  content  with  this  view  from  a  distance 
he  pushed  on  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  tested  the  brackish  waters 
of  this  inland  sea.  He  then  td turned  to  his  ccrnipanions  with  the  solution 
of  the  problem  they  had  been  debating.  Hie  story  of  the  salt  waters  in¬ 
duced  the  belief  he  had  discover  d  an  aim  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

This  is  the  bare  outline  of  the  story  as  it  has  been  haikled  down 
to  us  by  tradition  and  written  record.  Upon  what  evidence  does  it  rest? 

The  chief  authority  is  one  Robert  Campbell,  who  was  a  mealier  of  the  SmjLth- 
Sublette -Jackson  Ccanpany,  and  who  was  with  them  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  in 


22,  Letter  in  Missouri  Historical  Society,  Vasquez  Mss,  cited  by  Dale, 
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1826,  arriving  there  just  as  the  exploring  party  ®f  four  were  returning 

frexn  their  trip  around  the  lake.  He  remembers  their  report  to  the  effset 

that  the  lake  has  no  outlet.  It  seems  that  it  was  a  matter  of  cc«nmon 

knowled03  among  them  that  Bridgsr  was  the  discoverer  of  the  lake  having 

visited  it  the  late  fall  of  1824,  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing.  In  1857, 

G.  K.  Warren  wrote  to  Campbell  in  St.  Louis,  for  the  facts  concerning  the 

discovery  of  the  lake.  Campbell  replied  under  the  date,  St.  Louis,  ^prll 
23 

4,  1857.  He  introduces  his  ccminuni cation  by  explaining  that  bol^  James 
Bridger  and  Samuel  Tullook  w©3m  visiting  with  him  when  Mr.  Warren’s  inquiry 
came  and  that  to  them  the  matter  was  again  reiferred  and  the  report  rendered 
was  confirmed  by  them.  Says  Campbells 

♦♦I  went  to  Willow  or  Cache  Valley  in  the 
spring  of  1826  and  found  the  party  just  re¬ 
turned  frcia  their  explorations  of  the  lake  aikl 
recollect  their  report  that  it  was  without  out¬ 
let  —  James  Bridger  ime  the  first  discoverer 
of  Great  Salt  Lake.” 

In  a  subjoined  postscript  Im  then  adds: 

”A  party  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  trappers 
came  to  the  same  piece  (Cache  Valley)  in  the 
summer  of  1825  and  met  the  party  thaet  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  lake  that  Season.” 

Before  drawing  final  conclusions,  w©  should  weigh  again  the  possi¬ 
ble  motives  and  bias  of  the  witnesses.  The  witness  of  Etienne  Provot  was 
protest ion  strongly  against  honors  given  to  Bonneville.  He  seeioed  to  be 
a  close  partisan  to  Provot  and  in  a  disputed  case  as  between  him  and  some¬ 
one  like  Bridger,  he  might  decide  in  favor  of  the  former.  On  the  other 


23*  Warren’s  Memoir  Report  of  Explorations  and  Survey  for  a  Pacific 
Railroad  ‘.^‘est  of  the  Mississippi.  (Washington,  1861)  Vol.  XI,  pp  35-36. 
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hand  Robert  Campbell  was  a  partner  in  the  company  of  Smith-Jeckson-Sub- 
lette,  successors  to  Wm,  Henry  Ashley.  Provot  disassociated  himself  from 
this  group  in  1826  and  went  into  business  In  St.  Louis.  Campbell* s  lean¬ 
ings  therefore  mi^t  have  been  in  the  direction  of  his  colleague  in  the 
company.  His  evidence,  howeTer ,  is  more  direct  and  close  range  and  con¬ 
tains  no  inaccuracies  in  detail.  The  general  harmony  of  the  situation 
and  the  events  eeem  to  fit  the  story  of  Bridger*3  discovery. 

A  rather  striking  feature  of  the  whole  case  is  the  simultaneity 
of  circumstances  and  events.  Ifithin  a  very  short  period  a  number  of 
people  from  slightly  different  angles  came  upon  this  so  long  unknown  lake. 
Jedediah  S.  Smith  comes  in  for  recognition  in  this  respect,  Ashley  in  his 
personal  narrative  says  of  him  ”he  fell  on  the  waters  of  the  grand  lake, 
Buenaventura’*  (Great  Salt  Lake).  This  waild  place  Smith* s  discovery  be¬ 
tween  December  20,  1824,  when  in  company  with  Ogden  he  left  the  Flathead 
House,  and  the  following  May  when  he  joined  Adiley*s  men  in  Cache  Valley. 
Assuming  then  that  either  Bridger  or  Provot,  or  both,  discovered  the  lake 
in  the  late  fall  or  winter  of  1824,  or  the  early  part  of  1825,  we  would  be 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  priority  belongs  to  them.  Perhaps  Chittenden 
sums  up  the  case  about  as  conclusively  as  it  can  be  stated.  He  says; 

•’The  situation  may  be  concisely  stated  by  saying  that  while 
Bridger  is  the  first  white  man  we  positively  know  to  have  seen 
£alt  Lake,  we  do  not  know  positively  he  was  the  first  to  see  it.**  24 


24.  Chittenden,  American  Fur  Traders  In  the  Far  West,  p  796, 
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With  this  statement  of  the  case  the  controversy  might  appropriately 


close 


r 


I 
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CEAPTER  y. 

THIi  ASHLEY  MEN  IN  THE  BASIN  AFTER 
1825. 

The  discovery  of  Salt  Lake  was  a  significant  achievement  in  the 
Great  Basin  history.  It  furnished  an  interesting  theme  for  speculation 
and  study  by  scientists,  as  well  as  for  trappers  themselves.  The  immedi¬ 
ate  questions  were  ”18  it  an  arm  of  the  Pacific?”  ”Has  it  an  outlet  to 
the  Pacific?”  ”Vihat  is  its  size?”  ”Are  there  streams  running  into  it  or 
out  of  it  that  offer  inducements  for  trapping?”  Curious  and  adventurous 
iunericans  generally  work  in  the  direction  of  their  wondering,  act  in  line 
with  their  curiosity,  in  short,  puzzle  out  their  own  riddles.  It  was  so 
in  this  case.  The  answer  to  these  questions  must  be  sought  out  by  more 
adventurous  explorations. 

During  the  summer  the  different  trapping  parties  plied  their  trade 
in  the  tributaries  of  Bear,  Green,  and  Salt  Rivers,  but  in  the  fall  gathered 
in  to  rendezvous  in  Cache  Yalley.  Wm.  L.  Sublette,  who  seems  to  be  in  command 
at  this  time,  ordered  his  men  to  Salt  Lake.  Here  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weber, 
near  the  present  site  of  Ogden  City,  they  pitched  camp  for  the  winter.  Here 
was  a  typical  rendezvous  turned  into  a  pioneer  village,  as  it  were.  As  de¬ 
scribed  above,  there  were,  counting  squaws  and  children,  six  hundred  or  more 
persons  in  the  camp. 

How  they  spent  the  winter  will  have  to  be  imagined,  for  there  are  no 
particular  details  to  enlighten  us. 

It  appears,  however,  that  during  their  sojourn  here  the  foregoing 
questions  were  answered,  the  lake  was  surveyed  sufficiently  well  to  furnish 
some  accurate  geographical  data  concerning  it.  Four  men  in  a  boat  made  their 
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way  around  it,  but  found  no  outlet,  althou^^h  ’’they  passed  a  place  where  they 

supposed  it  must  have  been.”  Vvhile  Bonneville  professed  to  doubt  the  truth 

of  this  purported  exploration,  it  seems  to  be  well  authenticated.  Robert 

Campbell  found  these  men  just  returning  when  he  arrived  in  Cache  Valley  in 
1 

1826.  Ashley  gave  similar  information  when  he  returned  to  St.  Louis  and 

the  report  was  generally  current  after.  Extracts  from  a  news  item  in  Niles 

Register  December  9,  1826,  reads  as  follows: 

"The  lake  which  terminated  the  expedition 
westwards  is  a  most  remarkable  body  of  water, 
and  heretofore  unknown  unless  from  vague  a- 
ccounts.  It  is  estimated  to  be  one  hundred 
miles  long  and  sixty  or  eighty  wide.  It  was 
coasted  last  spring  by  a  party  of  General 
Ashley’s  men,  in  canoes  who  were  occupied 
four  and  twenty  days  in  making  its  circuit. 

They  did  not  exactly  ascertain  its  outlet 
l:^ut  passed  a  place  where  they  suppose  it  must 
have  been,  the  water  of  this  lake  is  niuch 
salter  than  that  of  the  sea.  Some  of  the 
salt  obtained  from  this  by  boiling  has  been 

brought  in  by  General  Ashley  -  he  has  also 

brought  it  some  specimens  of  rock  salt,  found 
in  strata  several  feet  thick  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  with  streams  of  water  running 
through  it  in  numerous  little  cnannels.  The 
people  in  the  mountains  plentifully  supply 
themselves  with  salt  at  this  spot,  and  carry 
it  home  in  bags.” 

Thus  the  lake  was  circumambulated  at  this  early  date  and  its  size  and 
character  approximated  rather  closely;  and  thus,  too,  is  initiated  an  industry, 
t^at  of  salt  refining,  that  has  grown  to  important  proportions,  and  continues 
an  industry  of  profit  to  those  engaged  in  it. 

These  notable  discoveries  were  paralleled  by  equally  notable  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  enterprise  of  fur  gathering.  The  various  streams  feeding  Great 


1.  Warren’s  Memoir,  op.  cit 
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Salt  Lake,  as  well  as  the  upper  affluents  of  Green  River,  were  fruitful  of 

beaver,  and  the  trappers  were  richly  rewarded  for  their  efforts.  Mot  only 

were  they  successful  in  their  own  trapping  enterprises,  but  they  had  suc- 

E 

ceeded  in  winning  over  twenty-three  members  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Conpany  to¬ 
gether  with  all  tneir  catch  of  furs.  This  questionable  transaction  was 
consummated  by  Johnson  Gardner  in  behalf  of  the  Ashley  interests.  Contrary 
to  the  intimations  of  Chittenden,  neither  Ashley  nor  Ogden  was  a  direct 
party  to  the  deal.  Seven  weeks  after  the  event,  Ogden  wrote  of  tne  circum- 
stanceswith  evident  regret.  He  was  then  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri. 
Kor  was  Asnley  in  the  country  at  the  time.  'Then  ne  did  arrive  some  five  or 
six  weeks  iaxer,  it  seems  he  had  no  scruples  in  accepting  the  furs,  and  of 
course  the  rich  profits  going  with  them. 

All  in  all  the  returns  for  this  year  were  rich  indeed,  and  Ashley 
commenced  his  homewrd  journey  with  his  fortune  practically  assured.  Although 
Bockwourth  has  some  rather  romantic  tales  to  tell  of  the  return  trip,  there 
T/as  nothing  of  unusual  moment  occurred  until  he  reached  St.  Louis,  where  a 
veritable  ovation  greeted  him.  Bockwourth  says,  ’’There  were  not  less  than 

a  thousand  persons  present  to  hail  our  landing  with  shouts  that  deafened 
4  ^ 

our  ears.” 

Reports  of  his  good  fortune  had  preceded  him,  and  this  no  doubt 
accounts  largely  for  the  greeting  that  met  him  at  the  landing.  However,  he 


E.  This  is  the  number  reported  by  John  Work  in  his  journal  as  quoted  by  T.  C. 
Elliot  in  Oregon  Historical  Quarterly,  Yol.  XI,  p.  248.  Ashley  places  the 
number  at  29,  letter  to  Gen.  Atkinson,  given  in  full  by  Dale.  Dale,  p.  156. 
Ogden,  under  date  of  April  9,  1826,  says:  ”About  10  A.  M.  were  surprised  by 
they  arrival  of  a  party  of  Americans  and  twenty-eight  of  our  deserters  of  last 
year.”  It  was  upon  the  basis  of  a  letter  received  from  Ogden  July  26,  1825, 
that  Work  reported  twenty- three, 

3.  Chittenden,  American  Eur  Trade,  p.  277. 

4.  T.  D.  Bonner,  Life  and  Adventures  of  James  P.  Beckwourth,  (C.G.Leland, 

Ed.  1892)  p.  88. 
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deserved  honor  for  other  and  more  important  reasois.  His  trip  had  been 
truly  a  remarkable  one.  Leaving  St,  Louis  in  November  of  the  previous 
year,  he  had  deviated  from  the  usual  route,  and  pursued  a  new  pathway  over 
which  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  was  later  to  be  built.  Following  the  South 
Platte  to  and  through  what  was  later  known  as  Bridger  Pass,  he  crossed  over 
to  the  North  Platte  and  Sweetwater  and  thence  up  the  Sweetwater  and  through 
the  South  Pass  to  the  upper  stretches  of  the  Green  River,  in  which  vicinity 
he  arranged  for,  and  later  held  the  first  great  rendezvous  in  the  valleys 
of  the  mountains.  By  this  means  he  had  shortened  the  distance  from  St. 

Louis  to  Green  River  some  five  hundred  miles  and  discovered  a  roadway  over 
which  thousands  of  enigrants  were  to  travel  la’ter  in  great  wagon  caravans. 

This  route  was  made  possible  by  the  use  of  horses  and  mules.  So 
long  as  the  plains  were  penetrated  by  boats  and  portages  the  Platte  offered 

an  obstruction.  It  had  been  fitly  described  as  a  "thousand  miles  long,  and 

5  ■ 

six  inches  deep".  The  basin  which  it  ;drained,  however,  grew  abundant  grass 
and  offered  ease  of  access  with  wagon. 

This  exploit  was  performed  in  the  late  fall  and  winter  of  18£i4-1825. 
As  a  climax  to  the  journey  the  Green  River  was  navigated  to  a  point  some 
fifty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Uintah.  This  hazardous  accomplishment 
must  be  added  to  the  daring  ventures  of  Wm,  Plenry  Ashley.  Independent  of 
his  business  success,  though,  he  deserved  the  plaudits  of  the  multitudes 
who  greeted  him  at  St,  Louis  on  his  arrival  in  October,  1825. 


5.  Dale,  p.  116.  Cf.  Bradbury’s  Travels,  in  Thwaites  Early  ?'’estern  Travels, 
Vol.  V,  p.  226,  also  Famham,  in  Early  V/estern  Travels,  Yol.  XX7IIT ,  p.  205, 
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Not  yet  satisfied,  however,  he  sold  his  f uis  ,  and  immediately 

began  preparations  for  another  expedition  to  the  newly  discovered  fields 

the  following  spring.  Accordingly,  in  March,  1826,  he  was  again  wending 
\ 

his  way  across  the  plains  via  the  North  Platte,  A  few  months  later  he 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake,  where  his  trappers,  hearing  of  his  approach, 
had  hastened  to  meet  him.  After  a  general  good  time  together,  Ashley  sold 
out  his  interest  in  the  business  to  three  of  his  distinguished  associates, 
Jedediah  S.  Smith,  David  E,  Jackson,  and  Wm.  L.  Sublette,  and  retired. 

Although  after  this  time  he  was  indirectly  connected  wi th  the  company,  and 
even  with  other  companies,  notably  the  American  Fur  Company,  he  made  no 
more  trips  to  the  mountains.  He  left  his  name  and  impress,  however,  on  the 
Inland  Basin  and  his  successors  ’’carried  on”.  Later,  as  representative  to 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  he  was  second  only  to  Benton  in  Champi¬ 
oning  everything  western. 

For  a  time  Ashley’s  successors  met  with  encouraging  success.  As 
an  evidence  of  this,  Smith  and  partners  were  able  by  October,  1827,  to  pay 
off  their  indebtedness  to  Ashley,  who  accompanied  the  supply  train  that 
summer  to  the  frontier,  and  returned  with  135  packs  of  furs.  For  some  years 
after  this  he  continued  to  be  the  supply  agent  for  his  foimer  associates  and 
others  t^o  had  begun  to  rival  them  in  the  business. 

But  so  far  as  Great  Basin  history  is  concerned,  the  activities  of 
Jedediah  S.  Smith  are  of  chief  concern.  It  seems  that  the  new  company  were 
seeking  more  "worlds  to  conquer”.  Not  satisfied  with  the  discoveries  and 
profitable  enterprises  around  Salt  Lake  and  vicinity  they  deterroined  upon 
finding  still  other  fruitful  fields.  They  deemed  it  altogether  probable  tiiat 
there  were  beaver  streams  in  the  region  westward  lying  between  them  and  the 
Pacific.  Little  did  they  realize  the  barrenness  and  beaverless  character 
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of  the  country  they  purposed  to  survey. 

Not^  to  hazard  too  much  and  not  to  leave  a  region  that  was  proving 
so  profitable  in  resources,  they  decided  that  the  main  body  of  trappers 
should  remain  and  trap  in  the  waters  already  yielding  rich  returns,  while 
a  small  brigade  should  launch  the  new  enterprise.  Fortunately  Smith,  the 
best  educated  of  the  group  and  the  one  best  fitted  from  every  point  of  view, 
was  chosen  to  lead  the  party. 

6 

Smith  was  not  only  a  man  of  undoubted  courage,  as  has  many  times  been 

shown,  but  he  was  a  man  of  natural  ability,  a  man  of  vision,  a  man  who  accepted 

difficult  tasks  as  a  challenge  to  resolute  endeavor.  In  this  projected  enter- 

7 

prise  he  may  have  seen  more  than  beaver  streams;  he  may,  as  Dale  suggests,  also 
have  projected  schemes  for  shipping  furs  from  some  Pacific  port,  or  he  imy  have 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  waterway  via  the  Colorado  to  the  sea.  At  any  rate 

I 

whatever  the  dangers,  he  was  the  one  to  brave  them. 

Then,  again.  Smith  already  knew  something  of  the  country  south  of  tie 
Columbia,  having  t'alked  with  many  trappers  who  had  been  for  years  in  the  Snake 
River  region.  It  will  be  recalled  that  he  had  intimate  connection  vdth  Alex¬ 
ander  Ross  and  with  the  Hudson  Bay  people  at  the  Flathead  House.  From  them  he 
had  learned  as  much  as  he  could  about  the  country.  Probably  much  that  he 
heard  about  the  region  over  the  rim  of  the  Basin  was  discouraging,  but  he  was 
not  the  one  to  rest  his  case  on  the  reports  of  others.  Furthermore,  he 
started  in  the  direction  of  the  most  ''unknown^  to  him,  and  about  which  he 
could  get  no  information  from  the  Indians. 

6.  See  ’’Captain  Jedediah  S.  Smith",  by  J.M.  Guinn  in  Southern  California 
Historical  Society  Publications,  Vol.III,  1897.  Cf.  Eulogy  by  S-.bL*  ,Sabin, 
in  Kit  Cannon  Days ,  1914,  appendix. 

7.  Dale,  pp.  184-185. 
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On  the  22nd  of  August,  1826,  he  with  a  party  of  fifteen  men 

commenced  his  long  journey.  He  tells  briefly  his  own  story  of  the  ' 

8 

expedition,  the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows:  Leaving  Salt  Lake  on 
the  date  above  named,  he  traveled  southwest  to  Utah  Lake,  which  he  passed 
on  its  eastern  shore,  thence  south  until  he  struck  Sevier  river,  which  he 

mistakenly  assumed  emptied  into  what  he  calls  ’’Little  Utah  Lake” - the 

first  time  of  which  we  have  any  record  of  the  name  being  thus  applied, 

Eis  narrative  is  very  sweeping  and  general.  Details  that  might  Ireive  been 
decidedly  enli ghtening  a  re  omitted.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  he 
followed  closely  the  route  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grand  Railroad  into  San 
Pete  County,  He  speaks  of  San patch  (San  Pete)  Indians  on  Ashley  (Sevier) 
river.  The  location  of  these  Indians  is  in  S^pete  vall^  ,  and  thus  they 
give  indications  of  route  taken. 

From  this  point,  according  to  Dale  and  Chittenden,  who  reflect 
the  traditional  view,  he  suddenly  transplants  himself  and  party  south 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  to  the  Virgin  river,  which  he  names  Adams  river 
after  the  President  of  the  United  State®,  No  description  is  given  Lpon 
which  to  base  any  accurate  calculation  regarding  the  country  over  which 
he  is  moving  so  rapidly,  but  certain  meager  details  regarding  the  mount¬ 
ains  crossed  and  the  direction  of  the  river  flow  might  lead  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Virgin  river  of  today  is  not  the  one  he  traveled  down 
for  tea  days  or  more  before  reaching  the  salt  cave.  In  fact,  some  of 

9 

the  details  are  entirely  contrary  to  such  a  view.  Smith  himself  says: 


8.  Letter  of  Smith  to  Gaieral  Sra.  H.  Clark,  Supt.  of  Indian  Affairs,  dated 
Little  Lake  or  Bear  River,  July  17,  1827.  Letter'  given  in  full  in  Dale, 
pp.  186  ff. 

9,  Smith  letter,  op,  cit. 
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pass  over  a  range  of  mountains  running  southeast  and  northwest  and 
struck  a  river  running  southwest  which  I  called  Adams  river  in  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  President.  The  water  is  of  a  muddy  cast  and  is  a  little 
brackish.”  Then  again  ”Here  (about  ten  days  march  down  it)  the  river 
runs  to  the  southeast.  On  the  southwest  side  of  the  river  there  is  a 

cave  -  the  roof  and  sides  and  floor  are  solid  rock  salt,  a  sample  of 

viiiich  I  send  you.” 

Now  here  is  a  due;  if  Smith  instead  of  going  across  the  Escalante 

desert  south  to  the  Virgin,  traveled  southwest,  he  would  strike  Meadow 

Valley  wash  and  continuing  down  southwest  and  South  he  would  come  to  the 

present  Muddy  river,  the  name  "Muddy”  answering  to  his  description.  Now 

10 

this  runs  southeast  as  he  says  and  empties  into  the  Virgin  a  few  miles 

below  the  present  settlement  of  St.  Thomas  near  which  is  the  famous  salt 

cave.  If  then  Smith  followed  this  course,  deviating  sli^tly  to  visit 

the  Salt  cave,  he  could  come  to  the  Virgin  just  below  the  jxinction  and 

probably  not  realize  he  was  on  a  new  stream.  This  route  thus  vaguely 

indicated  is  very  nearly  that  of  the  present  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and 

Salt  Lake  Railroad,  I  am  inclined  to  accept  this  view  as  against  the 
11 

older  one. 


10.  Dale  says,  (Ashley-Smith  Explorations,  p,  188,  footnote)  The  Virgin 
flows  slightly  to  the  west  of  south  in  its  lower  course.  Smith’s  "south¬ 
east”  is  inexplicable. 

11.  This  view  of  the  case  is  supported  by  G.  Hart  Merriam  in  an  article 
entitled  "The  Route  of  Jedediah  S.  Smith”  published  in  the  Quarterly  of 
the  California  Historical  Society,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  San  Francisco  Oct.  1923. 
The  article  is  accompanied  by  a  line  map,  and  seems  to  represent  a  careful 
piece  of  research.  On  the  whole  the  conclusions  reached  are  well  sustained 
by  evidence  and  personal  observation  of  the  country  described.  However, 
there  are  still  some  difficulties  and  uncertainties.  I,  myself,  am  rather 
familiar  with  this  country  having  lived  there  many  years.  Now  the  one 
objection  to  the  whole  theory  is  that  the  Meadow  Valley  Wash  and  Muddy 
river  are  practically  dry  during  a  good  part  of  each  summer. 
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Now  this  C3ave  is  still  intact  and  of  interest  to  curiosity- 
seekers,  Moreover,  the  vicinity  round  about  is  described  carefully, 
by  Smith  as  also  the  Indians,  the  Pa  Utches,  who  reside  there.  Two 
days  more  bring  him  to  the  Colorado,  which  he  calls  the  Seedakeeder 
ani  which  he  follows  down  on  the  east  side  four  days  to  the  Mohave 
■villages  where  he  ranains  f  iteen  days  to  recruit. 

The  Indians  here  are  industrious  and  agricultural;  beans,  pump¬ 
kins,  water-melons,  musk-melons,  etc.,  are  raised  in  abundance.  After 
recuperating  themselves  and  replenishing  their  supply  of  horses  through 
purchase  and  exchange  with  the  Indians,  the  members  of  the  little  party 
recrossed  the  river  and  commenced  their  journey  across  the  barren  southern 
desert  westward  -to  California. 

Smith’s  experiences  in  California  concern  particularly  the  history 
of  that  State,  and  do  not  therefore  come  within  the  scope  of  Ihis  article. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was  at  first  viewed  with  considerable  suspicion 
and  sunmoned  before  the  governor  at  San  Diego  to  nake  explanations.  It 
was  only  after  the  intervention  of  Americans,  notably  Captain  W.  H.  Cun- 
inghame  of  the  ship  Courier  from  Boston  that  he  was  given  clearance  papers, 
after  which  he  and  his  men  commenced  their  return  journey.  At  first  they 
went  east  on  the  path  they  had  come,  but  once  beyond  the  settlements  they 
turned  north  and,  keeping  a  line  approximately  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
shore,  traveled  near  three  hundred  miles  over  new  country  to  the  valley 
of  the  Stanislaus,  here  after  various  difficulties,  he  left  the  main 
party  and  with  only  two  companions  and  an  equipment  of  seven  horses,  two 
mules  and  such  provisions  for  both  the  men  and  the  animals  as  it  was 
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possible  to  carry,  struck  boldly  across  the  mountains,  then  covered  with 

snow  from  four  to  eight  feet  deep,  and  from  thence  he  went  directly  across 

12 

the  barren  desert  region  to  Salt  Lake, 

The  trip  consumed  twenty-eight  days,  and  was  one  requiring  great 
courage  and  endurance  from  the  very  beginning.  The  region  traversed  was 
entirely  destitute  of  game  or  vegetation  or  anything  with  which  to  re¬ 
plenish  the  vanishing  supplies  of  the  weary  travelers.  In  fact,  long 
stretches  of  desert  were  so  parched  and  dry  that  no  drop  of  water  could 
be  found  to  quench  the  thirst  of  man  or  beast.  Says  Smith,  ”we  frequently 
went  two  days  without  water.”  Upon  arrival  at  the  lake  one  horse  and  one 
mule  were  left  of  the  nine  with  which  they  started.  The  others  had  been 
used  for  food  as  fast  as  they  became  useless  for  travel. 

This  trip  from  Salt  Lake  and  back,  almost  completely  around  and 
throu^  the  heart  of  the  Basin,  was  a  remarkable  exploit.  The  route 
traveled  marked  both  a  Southern  and  a  central  roadway.  As  before  suggested 
the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  Railroad  follows  a  go'od  portion 
of  the  way  of  this  Southern  route,  Ashley  had  previously  plotted  the  route 
later  followed  by  the  Union  Pacific  to  Ogden,  Utah,  and  now -Smith  explored 
the  remaining  distance  to  the  coast.  The  Western  and  Central  Pacific  lines 
follow  somewhat  closely  the  central 'or  return  route. 

But  he  had  left  the  main  party  back  in  the  mountains,  and,  after  a 

13 

hasty  journey  to  the  rendezvous  on  Bear  Lake,  wnere  he  met  his  partners 


12,  Chittenden,  (American  Fur  Trade,  p.  284)  says  he  probably  crossed  the 
range  near  Sonora  Pass,  going  north  of  Mona  Lake  and  south  of  Walker  Lake. 

Cf.  ”Jedediah  Smith  Crosses  the  Sierras”  by  C.  Hart  Merriam  in  Sierra  Bulletin 
Vol.  X,  pp,  376-378  for  a  different  and  perhaps  the  correct  view. 

13.  For  some  reason  not  explained  the  rendezvous  had  been  moved  from  Salt  - 
Lake  to  Bear  Lake  since  Smith  left  the  previous  summer. 
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Jackson  and  Sublette  and  reported  to  them  the  results  of  his  journey, 
be  made  immediate  preparations  to  return.  Accordingly  on  July  13,  he 
once  more  set  out  with  nineteen  men  over  the  same  long  trail.  Upon 
reaching  the  J;:uchaba  (Mohave)  villages,  he  again  stopped  a  few  days  to 
recruit.  The  Indians  as  usual  appeared  friendly  and  at  no  time  gave  any 
indication  of  the  fiendish  deed  they  were  about  to  commit.  All  unsus¬ 
pectingly,  then.  Smith  and  his  men,  after  trading  for  certain  supplies 
of  beans,  potatoes,  etc,,  commenced  to  row  across  the  river  on  rafts, 

only  part  of  the  men  going:  at  a  time.  While  thus  separated,  the  In- 

14 

dians  fell  on  them  and  massacred  ten  and  took  two  women  prisoners,  and 

captured  orjdestroyed  all  trieir  property.  Thus  diminished  in  numbers 

and  divested  of  all  their  goods,  theylpushed  on  over  dreary  wastes  to 

San  Gabriel,  making  the  journey  in  nine  and  a  half  days.  Sere  two  of 

15 

the  men  were  left,  Thomas  Virgin,  who  was  seriously  wounded,  and  Isaach 

Gailbraith,  With  the  remaining  seven  he  hurried  on  to  join  the  long 

waiting  party  in  the  North.  Destitute,  himself,  and  without  supplies 

for  relief,  he  could  bring  but  little  cheer  to  his  impoverished  com- 
16 

panions. 

Shortage  of  provisions,  however,  was  not  the  only  trouble  that 
presented  itself.  At  least  others  soon  developed.  To  relieve  the  situ¬ 
ation  one  recourse  alone  seemed  open.  Once  again  the  hospitality  of 
the  Californians  must  be  tested.  Smith  therefore  proceeded  to  St.  Joseph 
to  see  what  could  be  done  towards  replenishing  the  exhausted  supplies 
and  getting  pe imissionnto  move  through  the  province.  Upon  making  known 

14,  Besides  the  19  men  there  were  two  Indian  women  in  the  company, 

15,  It  is  quite  likely  Virgin  River  was  named  after  this  man  who  was  wounded 
in  the  mass  acre . 

16,  Reference  to  this  massacre  may  be  found  in  '’Brief  Sketch  of  Accidents, 
Misfortunes  and.  Depredations  Committed  by  Indians  on  the  firm  of  Smith, 
Jackson,  and  Sublette,  since  Julj^’  1st,  1826,  to  the  present,  1829", 
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the  situation  of  his  party  ani  their  needs,  he  immediately  became  the 
victim  of  suspicion,  and  vas  thrown  into  a  miserable  hovel  called  a 
guard  house  and  given  to  understand  he  was  to  be  tried  as  an  Intruder. 

After  ten  or  twelve  days  of  uncertainty  at  St.  Joseph,  he  was 
ordered  to  Monterey  where  he  was  finally  permitted  to  see  the  governor. 

Still  fate  seemed  to  be  against  him.  He  was  even  threatened  with  de¬ 
portation  to  Mexico  for  trial.  Finally,  through  the  help  of  one  Cap¬ 
tain  Cooper  from  Boston,  and  three  other  iiinerican  masters  of  vessels  who 
interceded  in  his  behalf,  he  was  permitted,  upon  signing  a  $30,000,00 
bond  to  purchase  supplies  and  equip  himself  for  his  expedition  out  of 
the  country. 

His  experiences  the  next  year  belong  more  properly  to  the  history 

of  California  and  Oregon  than  to  this  narrative.  The  story  of  the  tragic 

massacre  of  all  his  men,  (he  left  San  Francisco  with  twenty-one.  Two 

returned  later,  leaving  nineteen  to  continue  the  journey)  save  tlnree,  on 

17 

the  banks  of  the  Umoqua  has  been  often  and  vividly  told.  The  kind  treat¬ 
ment  the  thiree  survivors  received  from  Dr.  McLou^ilin  upon  their  arrival 
at  Vancouver  is  also  a  matter  of  common  record.  But  the  sum  total  of 
his  achievements  in  connection  with  G-ieat  Basin  history  needs  appraise¬ 
ment. 

He  is  one  of  the  three  who  first  discovered  Salt  Lake  in  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1824-1825.  In  his  explorations  after  the  discovery,  he 
virtually  circumambulated  the  Basin,  and  thrust  a  pathway  through  it 
directly  from  California  eastward.  He  became  perfectly  familiar  with 

16.  (Cont. )  Mss.  Kansas  Historical  Society.  Cf.  J.J.  Warner,  Reminiscences 
of  Early  California,  Annual  Publications,  Vol.  VII,  1907-1908. 

17.  An  early  account  is  found  in  Hines  History  of  Oregon,  N.Y.,  1859,  pp.  110- 
111.  This  account  is  based  upon  information  received  frcm  Dr.  McLoughlin  at 
Vancouver  when  Mr.  Hines  and  his  missionary  associates  visited  there,  1837. 
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the  region  around  and  north  of  Salt  Lake  to  and  beyond  the  northern  rim 

of  the  basin.  He  furnished  valuable  geographical  information  upon  which 

'  18 

one  of  the  best  of  :the  early  maps  was  based.  His  superb  erample  of 
courage  and  Christian  devotion  to  noble  principle  was  a  stimulus  to  high 
resolve  and  faithful  service  on  the  part  of  his  associates.  His  bearing 
and  gentlemanly  dignity  were  a  credit  to  his  country  and  his  fellow  country¬ 
men  whom  he  represented  in  delicate  relations  with  America’s  rivals.  In 
this  connection  his  experiences  with  the  Spanish  or  Mexicans  and  the  English 
are  notable  examples.  Even  in  the  rather  questionable  affair  of  the  Iro¬ 
quois  in  which  he  secured  seme  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  furs,  he  was  at 
once  recognized  as  a  leader  aid  a  man  of  ability.  In  California,  al though- 
subjected  to  indignities  and  inconvenience,  he  gave  good  account  of  him¬ 
self  and  won  respect  from  his  annoyers.  The  venerable  John  McLou^lin 
received  him  with  utmost  good  will  and  did  a  generous  part  in  securing 
from  the  Umpqua  Indians  his  stolen  fUrs  and  then  purchasing  themi  at  a  re¬ 
munerative  price.  Living  in  sympathetic  and  friendly  association  with 

the  uncouth  and  in  seme  cases  almost  unsocialized  if  not  uncivilized  mount- 

19 

aineer,  he  was  also  at  ease  among  the  educated  and  elite.  His  cruel  death 
on  the  Cimarron,  1831,  at  the  hands  of  the  race  he  had  so  many  times  es¬ 
caped,  was  an  aLmost  tragic  loss  to  his  relatives,  his  friends  and  his 
country.  All  writers  who  speak  of  Smith  in  any  relation  pay  him  high  tri¬ 
bute,  of  which  the  following  is  a  type:  if  theie  is  any  merit  in  untiring 
perseverance  and  ter r i ble ^suffer ing  in  the  prosecution  of  trade,  in  search- 

18.  C-allatin’s  map  accompanying  his  Synopsis  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North 
America,  1837.  Gallatin  attributes  his  map  to  information  received  from 
Ashley  and  Smith,  ani  deprecates  the  fact  that  circumstances  have  prevented 
Ashle3’^  from  sending  furtlier  detailed  descriptions  iiiiich  were  promised,  pp. 
140-141.  This  infomation  was  given  out  one  year  before  Bonneville’s  map. 

For  a  careful  consideration  of  this  question  see  Chittenden,  pp.  307-430. 

19.  See  description  of  an  interview  had  with  him  at  St.  Louis,  1830. 
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ing  out  new  channels  of  commerce,  in  tracing  out  the  courses  of  unknown 

rivers,  in  discovering  the  resources  of  unknown  regions,  in  delineating 

the  characters,  situations,  numbers  and  habits  of  unknown  nations.  Smith’s 

name  must  be  enrolled  with  those  of  Franklin  and  Parry,  of  Clapperton  and 
20 

Park. 

After  the  perilous  and  eventful  journey  just  described  he  made 
no  further  explorations  in  the  Basin  region.  August  4,  1830  he  and  asso¬ 
ciates  sold  out  to  Fitzpatrick,  l!ilton  Sublette,  Jim  Bridger  and  others 

and  went  to  St,  Louis.  The  next  summer  while  accompanying  a  wagon  caravan 

21 

of  merchandise  to  Santa  Fe,  he  was  murdered  as  indicated  above.  He  will 
therefore  figure  no  more  in  these  pages. 

But  before  leaving  him  it  may  be  well  to  emphasize  again  the 
international  rivalry  which  his  relations  with  the  Spanish  and  English 
illustrate.  In  California  it  was  particularly  evident  that  the  Mexican 
authorities  were  jealous  of  American  intruders,  and  determined  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  country.  The  Great  Basin  too,  belonged  to  Mexico,  but 
being  unoccupied  and  undefended  it  was  open  to  daring  adventurers.  How¬ 
ever,  Smith  learned  at  California  that  his  misfortunes  and  serious  loss 
of  life  at  the  Mojave  villages  in  1827  were  a  result  of  instruction  from 
Mexican  authorities  to  the  Indians  not  to  let  any  strangers  pass. 

With  the  English,  too,  the  same  rivalry  is  manifest,  ’'^hile  re¬ 
ceiving  from  the  veteran  Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  Factor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Co., 
the  most  generous  treatment,  there  was  an  understanding  effected  whereby 
Smith  and  associates  were  to  leave  the  region  north  of  42  degrees  to  the 

19.  (cont.)  J.  J.  ?/arner,  ’’Reminiscences  of  Early  California”,  Southern 
California  Historical  Society  Publications,  Vol,  VII,  p,  176. 

20.  See  Eulogy  in  Sabin,  Kit  Carson  Days,  p.  515;  also  Victor,  Rivers  of 
the  West,  p.  79, 

21.  J.  Gregg,  Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  and  J.  J.  Warner,  Reminiscences 
of  Early  California,  are  valuable  authorities. 
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great  English  Company.  Indeed  McLoughlin  could  afford  to  be  generous  for 
•Qais  region  was  pretty  well  monopolized  by  the  En^ish  anyway.  This  is  not 
said  in  detraction  to  the  least  degree  of  Dr.  McLoughlin’ s  Christian  motives 
or  honorable  impulses.  While  loyal  to  his  company  and  British  interests,  he 
was  a  high  type  of  Christian  character. 

During  the  four  years’  existence  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Co.  1830- 
1834,  its  members  scattered  their  efforts  over  a  wide  area  and  came  into  in¬ 
tense  competition  with  various  other  companies,  new  and  old.  While  some  of 
them  at  various  times  were  back  in  the  basin  region,  particularly  in  the 
region  of  Ogden’s  Hole,  they  made  no  further  discoveries  of  note.  The  fruit¬ 
ful  period  for  business  and  for  geographical  knowledge  was  from  1824-1830. 

It  was  in  this  brief  span  that  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  streams  running 
into  it  were  discovered  and  explored,  the  roads  to  California  southwest  and 
west  across  the  Salt  Lake  and  Nevada  desert  and  over  the  Sierras  opened  up, 
and  the  topography  of  the  region  in  general  prettylwell  ascertained.  The 
naraes  of  various  streams  and  lakes  are  mute  testimonies  of  those  early  ex¬ 
plorers  and  their  work.  Mute  testimonies?  Yes,  for  too  often  the  people 
of  today  know  nothing  of  how  these  names  came  to  be  or  what  stories  liiey 
tell  of  past  achievements.  Some  of  them  are.  Smith’s  Fork  and  Tullock’s 
Fork  of  Bear  River,  Cache  Talley,  Ogden  River,  Ogden  City,  Utah  Lake,  Provo 
River,  Ashley  Creek,  Virgin  River,  Mary’s  River,  etc.  etc.  These  naraes 
should  be  made  to  speak  more  eloquently  of  the  pathfinders  in  whose  honor 
they  have  been  christened. 
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CKiiFTER  VI 
PETER  SKEENE  OGBEN 

AND 

BRITISH  FJR  TRADEBS  IN  THE  GREAT  BASIN 

More  than  cursory  notice  has  already  been  given  in  this  narrative 
to  the  contact  of  British  and  American  trappers  in  the  Great  Basin  region. 
Indeed,  their  interests  were  so  entwined,  and  their  competitive  activities 
so  interlocked  that  a  treatment  of  either  group  necessarily  involved  a 
discussion  of  the  other.  It  seems  appropriate,  however,  at  this  point  to 
summarize  British  expeditions  and  evaluate  results. 

?/nile  tne  iUaericans  were  probably  the  first  to  cross  the  divide 
and  enter  the  Basin  from  the  north  in  1812,  no  important  results  followed 
until  a  decade  later.  In  the  nBantime  the  British  Northwest  Company  ac¬ 
quired  a  virtual  monopoly  over  the  whole  Columbia  River  drainage  area,  and 
began  to  pass  southward  over  the  divide.  In  fact,  it  appeared  at  one  time 
that  the  British  might  absorb  the  whole  of  California  region  as  against 
either  Spain  or  America.  The  war  of  1812  and  the  surrender  of  Astoria  as 
an  incidental  result,  greatly  strengthened  the  British  grip  and  for  ten 
years  no  Americans  v^ere  to  be  found  west  of  the  Rockies.  The  British  power 
and  influence  were  still  further  accentuated  by  the  union  of  the  Northwest 
and  Hudson  Bay  Companies  in  1821.  Even  the  Anglo-A.merican  agreement  of 
1818,  securing  to  the  Americans  equality  of  privilege  in  the  Oregon  country 
south  of  49  degrees,  was  a  theorectical  affair  so  long  as  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  maintained  its  firm  hold  under  the  clever  though  venerable  John 
McLoughlin.  This  was  true  at  least  unti^  after  the  discovery  of  the  South 
Pass  through  which  the  Americans  passed  in  ever-increasing  numbers  until 
the  region  was  won  as  a  permanent  possession,  of  the  United  States. 
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3ut  the  British  were  doughty  and  persistent  competitors  and  eager 
explorers.  As  has  been  previously  noted  the  Northwest  Company,  under  tte 
new  plan  of  sending  out  detached  groups  or  self  supporting  brigades  to  new 
and  more  or  less  remote  fields,  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  dividing  ridge 
between  the  Columbia  River  Basin  and  the  interior  region  and  had  thus  dis¬ 
covered  Bear  River  and  follov/ed  it  down  at  least  as  far  as  Bear  Lake. 

This  was  probably  the  farthest  point  south  reached  bylwhite  men  until  the 
Ashley  parties  made  their  notable  discoveries. 

But  when  these  latter  began  extending  their  enterprises  in  the 
upper  Green  River  country,  and  over  the  divide  in  the  direction  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  they  soon  came  into  contact  with  the  British  fur  traders  under 
command  of  Peter  Skeene  Ogden  who,  in  the  late  fall  of  1824,  had  succeeded 
Alexander  Ross  as  leader  of  the  famous  Snake  River  expeditions.  For  six 
successive  years  following,  that  is,  from  1824-1830,  Ogden  and  his  men  were 
exploiting  this  more  southern  district  and  launching  ventures  that  resulted 
in  actual  new  discovery  and  exploration.  It  is  with  these  in  particular 
that  this  chapter  purposes  to  deal. 

Peter  Skeene  Ogden  was  of  rather  distinguished  ancestry.  His  father 
was  an  eminent  union  Empire  Loyalist  and  judge  advocate  in  Quebec,  where 
Peter  was  boPn  1794.  His  mother  was  of  an  aristocratic  family  of  Livingston 
Manor,  near  Nexv  York  City.  Early  in  the  Revolutionary  Period  the  family 
moved  into  the  British  province  of  Quebec  where  they  assumed  high  place  in 
the  legal  profession.  Peter  himself  was  educated  for  the  law,  but  very  early 
in  life  shewed  his  adventurous  spirit.  In  1811  at  the  age  of  17  he  becomes 
clerk  in  the  Northwest  Co.  Previous  to  this,  apparently  in  very  early  boy¬ 
hood,  he  had  been  for  a  short  time  in  the  employ  of  the  great  nestor  of 
American  fur  traders,  John  Jacob  Astor,  who  recruited  members  for  his  company 
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from  Montreal.  Apparently,  however,  the  Ogden  family  favored  the  I^lnglish 
company  to  which  Peter  became  permanently  attached.  In  fact,  in  1830  he 
became  a  partner  in  this  famous  organization. 

That  his  services  and  loyalty  justified  his  admission  into  the  com¬ 
pany  as  a  partner  is  evidenced  by  various  incidents  in  which  he  figured 
prominently.  It  seems  that  from  1811  to  1818  he  was  at  Fort  Isle  a  la 
Crosse,  a  anall  island  in  Lake  Athabasca.  Both  the  powerful  Hudson  Bay 
Company  and  its  formidable  rival  the  Northwest  Company,  had  a  fort  on  this 
island.  The  rivalry  between  the  two  became  intense,  and  violent  conflicts 
between  the  respective  members  ensued.  In  these  Ogden  took  a  prominent, 
and  it  is  said,  lawless  part.  In  fact,  in  one  brawl  two  Hudson  Bay  men 
were  killed,  and  suspicions  pointed  clearly  at  Ogden,  against  whom  charges 
were  preferred.  This  was  in  1817,  and  a  year  leter,  that  is,  in  1818,  he 
appears  at  Astoria  in  the  vicinity  of  which  fort  he  seems  to  have  served 
until  1821,  when  occurred  the  merger  of  the  rival  companies  under  the  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  name. 

This  furnished  the  opportunity  for  Ogden  to  go  to  London  to  see  his 
father  who  had  gone  there  to  live  out,  in  the  heart  of  civilization,  his  de¬ 
clining  years.  The  father  died  in  1823,  leaving  Peter  one-eighth  of  the 
family  estate.  City  life,  however,  did  not  appeal  to  the  adventurous  spirit 
of  Peter  Skeene  Ogden,  who  on  July  23,  1823,  is  found  at  the  York  factory  on 
the  Hudson,  ready  to  take  charge  of  an  express  to  Columbia.  Seemingly  now 
he  is  in  full  fellowship  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  for  in  1824  he  is  given 
commission  to  command  the  Snake  River  expeditions  inaugurated  by  McKenzie  and 
Ross. 

1.  My  authorities  for  these  data  on  Ogden  are,  T.C.  Slliot,  ^Peter  Skeene 
Ogden,  Fur  Trader'*  in  Oregon  Historical  Quarterly,  ?ol.  XI,  pp  229-278,  and 
Ross  Cox,  Adventures  on  the  Columbia  River,  Vol,  II,  226-234,  Charles  '.Vilkes, 
Narrative  of  the  U.3.  Exploring  Expedition  1838-1841,  and  Agnes  Lant,  The 
Conquest  of  the  Great  Northwest,  chap.  31,  pp  246  ff.  Miss  Lant  has  quite  a 
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Ross  is  now  left  in  charge  of  affairs  at  the  Flathead  house  and 
Ogden  is  given  full  command  of  the  active  field  work.  Accordingly,  De¬ 
cember  20,  1824,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  he  starts  out  to  try  his  fortune 
in  new  fields  of  adventure.  It  is  quite  probable  that  Jedediah  S.  Smith 
and  partjr,  7/hose  v/anderings  and  exploits  have  previously  been  rehearsed, 
accompanied  him,  at  least  part  way  on  his  journey.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
at  the  very  beginning  of  1his  activities  in  this  region  is  face  to  face 
with  the  rivalry  of  the  Americans. 

The  journals  for  this  season  of  1824-25  are  not  available,  so 
details  of  his  travels  are  lacking.  From  other  sources,  however,  fairly 
accurate  information  may  be  gleaned  concerning  him.  It  appears  that  he 
accompanied  the  party  south  as  far  as  the  rim  of  the  Basin  or  perhpps 
over  it  to  the  Bear  River  Valley;  then,  being  anxious  to  visit  the  head 
waters  of  the  Missouri,  he  divided  the  coup  any,  taking  one  division  with 
himself, and  leaving  the  other  to  try  new  fields.  At  any  rate  in  May, 

1825,  seme  twenty-nine  of  his  men,  as  has  been  previously  related,  went 

2 

over  to  the  Ashley  Company,  taking  7/ith  them  all  their  furs.  Tiiis  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lai©,  probably  on  the  Weber.  Johnson  Gardner,  who 
consumated  this  rather  high-handed  deal,  later  appeared  in  the  role  of  one 
of  Ashley’s  free  trappers. 

This  rather  notorious  incident  is  mentioned  by  various  writer  and 
furnished  a  key  to  considerable  information.  Certain  it  is  that  Ogden  him¬ 
self  was  not  in  the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake  this  season,  and  of  course  was 

1.  (Cont.)  different  account  of  Ogden’s  early  life,  from  the  one  here  given. 
T.  C.  Elliot’s  story,  the  one  followed  here,  is  supported  by  evidence  and 
seems,  in  its  essential  details,  to  be  unassailable* 

2.  John  Work  in  his  journal  records  this  matter  from  information  received 
by  letter  from  Ogden.  Oregon  Historical  Quarterly,  Vol.  XI,  p.  248. 
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3 

not  a  party  to  the  unscrupulous  deal  as  intimated  by  Chittenden.  Seven 

weeks  after  the  transaction  he  writes  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Elissouri 

4 

rehearsing  the  circumstances  of  the  event,  and  John  Work,  who  receives  the 

letter  at  Okanagan,  records  it  in  his  journal.  H.  J.  Wyeth  also  gives  an 
5 

account  of  it,  and  Ogden  himself  in  his  journal  entry  of  April  8,  18E6* 

From  information  gained  through  these  various  sources  it  may  be  deduced 
that  such  discoveries  as  were  made  by  Ogden  party  this  season  were  supple¬ 
mental  to  or  concurrent  with  those  made  by  the  Ashley  groups.  But  the  con¬ 
flicting  interests  of  the  British  and  Americans  are  constantly  manifest. 

\7hile  the  exploits  of  this  season  were  not  of  great  importance  when 
measured  in  terms  of  actual  discovery  of  new  territory,  the  next  four  expedi¬ 
tions  covered  regions  hitherto  unexplored  and  added  much  to  the  contributions 
made  by  Jedediah  S.  Smith  and  other  Ashley  men.  During  all  these  five  years 
the  two  groups  are  in  close  proximity  and  in  constant  competition  with  one 
another.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  Ogden’s 


comments.  March  20,  1826,  he  writes; 


7 


"I  sent  two  men  with  boats  to  examine  Raft  River.  About  thirty 
(sic)  Indians  paid  us  a  visit.  They  report  that  a  party  of 
Americans  and  Irequois  are  not  three  days  march  from  us;  near 
the  spot  where  one  of  my  party  was  killed  last  spring.  If  this 
be  the  case,  I  have  no  doubt  our  hunts  are  damned,  and  v/e  may 
prepare  to  return  empty  handed.  With  my  discontented  party  I 
dread  meeting  the  Americans.  That  some  will  attempt  desertion 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt. 


3.  Chittenden,  American  Fur  Trade,  ?ol.  I,  p.  277. 

4.  John  ?/ork,  op.  cit.  10c.  cit. 

5.  F.  G.  Young,  Sources  of  the  History  of  Oregon,  Vol.  1,  p.  73. 

6.  The  Ogden  Journals  for  this  year  are  published  in  Oregon  Bistorical  Quarterly, 
Vol.  X,  1909.  The  Journals  after  1826  until  1829  are  published  in  the  Oregon 
Historical  Quarterly,  Vol.  ]{! ,  1910. 

7.  A  river  south  of  the  Snake. 
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Again  on  April  9. 


’’About  10  A.  M.  we  were  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  a  party  of 
Americans,  and  some  of  our  deserters  of  last  year,  28  in  all. 
If  we  were  surprised,  they  were  more  so  from  an  idea  that  the 
threats  of  last  year  would  have  prevented  us  from  returning  to 
this  quarter,  but  theylfind  themselves  mistaken.  They  camped 
a  short  distance  away;  all  quiet. 


6 


The  following  day,  Ogden  relates  in  his  journal  the  circumstances  of 


his  settlement  with  the  deserters,  who  it  appears,  were  rather  heavily  indebted 
to  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  He  receives,  so  he  declares,  all  the  beaver  they  had, 


amounting  in  all  to  21.12  beavers,  evidently  meaning  21  L  12  shillings,  or  about 

;;;400  worth.  This  interpretation  agrees  with  the  facts  as  given  by  Fir.  T.  C. 

9 

Elliot  and  seems  to  be  the  only  consistent  one  with  the  later  enumeration  of 

10 


totals  of  beaver  skin  given  by  McLoughlin.  Agnes  Lant,  however,  gives  a 

11 

different  and  very  extravagant  view.  She  exalts  Ogden’s  cleverness  in  out- 
yankeeizing  the  Americans  and  securing  from  them  8172  beaver.  She  seems  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  although  the  Ogden  trappers  were  unusually  successful 
this  year,  exceeding  the  fondest  expectation  of  Ogden,  who  regarded  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  three  thousand  as  a  very  encouraging  number  to  secure  in  one 
season,  the  total  number  reported  upon  arrival  at  Vancouver  in  August,  includ 

ing  those  added  bylthe  deal  with  the  Americans,  was  less  than  half  the  number 

12 

she  gives  as  secured  from  the  Americans  alone.  The  actual  total  was  3577. 
This  is  only  an  instance  of  Miss  Lant’s  rather  extravagant  method  of  popular¬ 
izing  Ogden.  In  describing  the  difficulties  of  crossing  the  JMevada  desert 

13 

she  speaks  of  horses  sinking  in  the  soft  sand  up  to  the  saddle  girths. 

She  however,  gives  valuable  and  substantial  information  in  her  chapter  on 
Ogden. 


8.  The  number  given  by -John  Work  was  twenty-three.  Ashley  gives  twenty-nine, 
which  number  is  probably  correct.  Dale,  Ashley  narrative,  p.  156.  Of.  note  12, 
Chapter  IV,  ’’Discovery  of  Salt  Lake.” 

9.  Oregon  Historical  Quarterly,  Vol.  X,  p.  360 

10.  Letter  of  John  McLoughlin  to  John  McLeod  now  in  the  Dominion  archives  at  Ottawa, 
Canada . 
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All  in  all  it  is  seen  by  the  foregoing  account,  that,  without  jugg¬ 
ling  figures,  this  season  was  a  very  profitable  one  for  the  Ogden  trappers. 
Encouraged  by  these  results  and  bent  on  discovering  still  richer  fields  if 
possible,  Ogden  was  soon  off  on  his  third  Snake  River  Expedition  which  lasted 
from  September  1826  to  August  1827,  This  time  he  conducted  his  enterprise 
in  southern  and  southwestern  Oregon  and  California,  trapping  Klamath  River 
region  and  eventually  going  as  far  south  as  Shasta  River  or  the  upper  stretches 
of  the  Sacramento,  Shasta  was  probably  named  after  the  Indians  there. 

After  varied  experiences  this  year,  some  of  them  extremely  discoura¬ 
ging  and  threatening,  the  expedition  meandered  back  over  new  country.  Know¬ 
ing  that  the  Snake  River  was  somewhere  northeast,  the  return  route  was  in 
that  direction  over  the  northwest  corner  of  Nevada,  a  desolate  barren  waste 
called  the  Desert  of  Death,  The  party  suffered  terribly  at  times  on  this 
desert,  and  even  Ogden  himself  became  almost  disheartened.  With  true  pion¬ 
eer  spirit  however,  he  declared  that  to  cross  such  deserts  was  indeed  a 
critical  undertaking,  but  the  region  "must  be  explored  sometime".  But 
provisions  became  scarce,  and  water  still  more  scarce.  Finally  after  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  outcome 
of  it  all,  the  party  reached  the  headwaters  of  Malheur  River,  They  were  all 
now  in  familiar  country  again,  and  in  another  month  were  safely  back  at  Van¬ 
couver.  This  year  then  witnessed  pioneer  explorations  in  parts  of  southern 
Oregon,  northwestern  Nevada  and  northern  California,  Over  part  of  the  route 
at  least,  the  later  California  trail  passed, 

14 

"Ogden  had  vowed",  so  says  Agnes  Lant,  "he  would  not  be  dooraed  to 

11.  Liint,  op.  cit,  pp.  278-279. 

12,  McLoughlin,  loc,  cit, 

13.  Lant,  op.  cit,  p.  296. 

14,  Lant,  op,  cit,  p,  289. 
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cruise  in  the  wilderness  another  year,"  Be  that  as  it  may  he  conducted  still 
more  important  expeditions  into  the  Great  Basin  during  the  three  years  follow¬ 
ing.  In  fact,  he  was  yet  to  malss  important  discoveries  and  explorations  and 
leave  his  name  indelibly  stamped  upon  this  conntTY, 

Little  did  he  rest  during  any  of  these  years.  Reaching  Vancouver  in 
July,  he  recruited  for  his  fourth  Snake  River  expedition,  and  started  out 
again  with  his  little  band  on  the  24th  of  August.  Eleven  months  later,  July 
22,  1828,  he  was  once  more  back  to  his  headquarters.  He  thus  records  his 
re  turn , 

"Tuesday  22nd  July,  Brigade  arrived  safe. 

Mr.  KcKaj's  party  will  join  us  at  Ft.  Van¬ 
couver.  So  ends  my  fourth  trip  to  the  Snake 
country  and.  I  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  lives. 

The  returns  far  exceed  my  expectations," 

This  brief  generalization  indicates  a  prosperous  year,  and  various 

details  recorded  from  time  to  time  confirm  the  report.  In  spite  of  the  _ 

rivalry  of  the  Americans  of  whom  he  speaks  on  numerous  occasions,  the  catch 

of  beaver  is  flattering.  It  is  interesting,  though,  to  note  his  fears  as  he 

learns  that  Americans  working  in  the  direction  of  McKay  who  is  leading  a 

group  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sandwich  Island  River  (Owyhee  River).  Almost 

disconsolately  he  exclaims  "My  sanguine  hopes  of  beaver  here  are  blasted." 

Again  on  October  5,  "Reached  Reed’s  River  (the  Boise).  I  have  little  hope 

as  the  Americans  are  everywhere,"  And  on  November  2,  he  reveals  his  clever 

dealing  thus:  "It  is  my  intent  to  amuse  the  Americans  now  with  us  so  that 

McKay’s  men  may  have  time  to  trap  the  beaver  where  the  Americans  purpose 

going." 

These  quotations  from  the  Journal  are  given  to  shov/  how  intense  the 
competition  between  tlie  British  and  the  Americans,  Thislrivaliy  continued 
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during  the  whole  season,  each  party  trying  to  get  some  advantage  of  the 
other. 

Their  interrelations  reveal  interesting  facts  concerning  the  bases 

of  operations,  the  winter  encampments,  etc.  It  seems  the  Americans  had  their 
15 

post  at  Salt  Lake  this  year  and  seme  Americans  lodged  with  Ogden  on  the 

Snake  River  or  Portneuf  branch  of  it,  were  desperately  anxious  to  reach  it. 

The  efforts  of  Samuel  Tollock  are  particularly'-  in-teresting  in  this  regard, 

Ogden  makes  freqaent  reference  to  him  and  his  fellow  Americans,  It  was 

dead  of  winter,  snow  was  deep  and  snow  shoes  were  indispensable  to  any 

extended  trip  over  these  northern  regions,  Ogden  saw  to  it  that  they  were 

not  supplied,  January  16,  he  writes: 

”The  Americans  are  anxious  to  procure  snow- 
shoes  and  I  am  equally  so  they  should  not, 
as  I  am  of  opinion  they  are  anxious  to  bring 
to  this  quarter  a  party  of  trappers,  I  have 
given  orders  to  all  not  to  make  any  for  the 
Americans,  This  day  they  offered  |S5,00  for 
one  pair,  l?20,00  for  another,” 

Finally  Tullock  and  a  companion  decide  to  make  their  own  snow  shoes 
and  start  out  on  their  perilous  trip,  and  Ogden  laughingly  wonders  why'-  they 
did  not  think  of  this  before.  They  had  tried  before  to  get  throng*,  the  snow 
without  snow  shoes,  but  failed,  and  now  they  failed  with  snow  shoes;  for  on 
January  28,  Ogden  is  happy  to  report  their  return  again  to  camp.  Further-' 
more  he  felicitates  himself  on  preventing  his  Indians  or  any  of  his  party 
from  being  bribed  to  assist,  either  as  guides  or  in  the  sale  of  snow  shoes. 

He  thinks  Tullock  does  not  suspect  this,  but  his  is  not  the  case  as  the 
latter  well  knows  ishose  pov^erful  influence  was  being  used  against  him. 


15,  This  post  has  been  various  located  by  historians,  T.  C,  Elliot  suggests 
Utah  Lake  or  Sevier  Lake,  Oregon  Historical  Quarterly,  Yol,  XI,  p,  365.  Chittenden, 
Utah  Lake  American  Fur  Trade,  Vol,  I,  p,  279,  A  fort  was  built  on  the  shores  of 
Salt  Lake,  probably  by  Ashley’s  men  and  a  four  pound  cannon  7;as  sent  in  1827, 

See  letter  of  W,  H,  Ashley  to  General  A,  Macomb,  Washington,  March,  1820,  in  U,  S, 
Senate  Executive  Documents,  21st  Congress,  2nd  session,  Yol.  I,  Ho,  39, 
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A  little  later,  Tullock  and  Robert  Carapbell  who  had  now  joined 
them  started  northward  with  a  party,  leaving  their  Salt  Lake  partners  to 
take  care  of  themselves  and  their  interests  in  that  section.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  all  this  that  Salt  Lake  is  becoming  a  well  established  rendez¬ 
vous  or  post,  and  that  the  British  are  pressing  southward  wherever  their 
interests  seem  to  carry  them  and  the  Americans  are  going  north,  Ogden 
fears,  clear  to  Kootenay. 

Although  Tullock  and  Campbell  take  with  them  a  well  equipped 
company  northward,  various  Americans  linger  near  the  Ogden  camp,  and 
more  keep  coming  from  various  quarters.  In  the  latter  part  of  March 
two  Americans  from  Salt  Lake  arrive  to  help  their  companions  over  the 
mountains.  They  are  surprised  to  find  most  of  them  gone  as  described 
above.  Ogden  makes  no  further  advance  into  the  Basin  this  year,  but  in 
May  begins  his  journey  back  to  Fort  Vancouver,  where  he  arrives  July  22nd. 

The  fifth  and  last  Snake  River  expedition  of  ii^ich  we  have  any 
detailed  account  takes  Ogden  far  afield  and  results  in  the  exploration 
of  large  areas  of  the  Great  Basin  hitherto  unknown.  The  Americans  conn¬ 
ected  with  Ashley  and  his  successors  had  been  all  around  the  east  and 
south  side  of  Salt  Lake  and  had  become  perfectly  familiar  with  the  whole 
Bear  River  region  as  well  as  the  Weber  and  Ogden  Rivers  area.  Ogden’s 
men,  too,  among  them  the  twenty-nine  (?)  deserters,  had  mingled  with  the 
Americans  in  this  vicinity  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1825.  But  the 
region  north  and  west  of  Salt  Lake  to  the  Sierra  Levada  range  had  never 
been  explored.  To  be  sure,  Ogden  had  skirted  the  northwest  corner  of 
Nevada  over  the  so-called  Desert  of  Death,  but  a  vast  area  between  was 
still  terra  incognite.  To  make  this  known  was  the  achievement  of  Ogden 
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this  year,  1628-1829. 

Leaving  Walla  Walla  in  September,  he  led  his  party  over  the  old 
familiar  route  via  Powder  Pviver,  Burnet  River,  Malheur,  up  Snake  to  Owyhee, 
trapping  all  the  while,  some  of  his  men  going  up  one  stream  and  some  an¬ 
other.  The  divide  was  crossed  and  waters  running  towards  the  south  were 
reached  by  Ogden  himself,  who  describes  several  lakes  infiltrated  with 
salt,  and  also  speaks  of  rivers  with  which  he  is  not  familiar.  The 
distinctive  discovery,  however,  is  the  large  river  he  calls  Unknown  River, 
but  which  his  men  called  later,  Ogden  River  or  Mary’s  River,  and  which 
Fremont  named  the  Humboldt.  Certainly  if  any  part  of  the  Basin  country 
should  be  named  after  Ogden  this  River  should,  but  for  some  unknown  reason 
Bremont  gave  it  the  official  stamp  of  Humboldt. 

This  river  proved  a  veritable  paradise  for  beaver,  but  as  the 

severe  winter  approached,  and  provisions  were  scarce,  the  company  had  to 

move  on  or  starve.  A  sick  man,  John  Paul,  hampered  their  travel  somewhat, 

but  stress  of  circumstances  compelled  them  to  haste,  so  he  was  left  with 

men  to  take  care  of  him,  and  in  a  few  days  died  and  was  buried  on  the  banks 

of  the  Unknown  River.  The  main  company  pressed  on  eastward  in  direction 

of  Salt  Lake,  and  on  December  23,  the  journal  records: 

'’Here  we  are  at  the  end  of  Great  Salt 
Lake,  having  this  season  explored  one 
half  of  the  north  side  of  it  and  can 
safely  assert  as  the  ijnericans  have  of 
the  south  side  that  it  is  a  barren  country, 
destitute  of  everything.” 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  arrival  at  Salt  Lake  on  the 
29th  of  December  was  only  an  incident  in  the  survey  of  the  region  round 
about  the  lake,  and  Agnes  Laut  asserts  as  much  when  she  says,  ’’Ogden  now 
(some  time  in  the  previous  October)  swung  round  four  days  march  southv/est 
and  explored  the  entire  surroundings  of  Salt  Lake."  This  assertion  is 


16.  Laut,  op.  cit.  p.  296 
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necessarily  based  on  the  assumption  that  Ogden  in  October  continued  up 

Snake  River  to  the  Portneuf  and  from  thence  swung  around  to  Salt  Lake 

as  indicated.  But  the  journal  record  from  day  to  day  (there  is  a  break 

from  Oct.  17-26)  does  not  lead  to  any  such  conclusion.  On  the  contrary 

the  entry  on  October  17,  declares  he,  Ogden,  intends  going  to  Sandwich 

Islands  River  (Owyhee  River).  Nine  days  later,  October  26,  his  record 

indicates  he  is  south  of  the  divide  on  waters  running  south,  on  lakes 

west  of  the  Humboldt  which  he  is  soon  to  discover.  Agnes  Laut  says 

17 

he  went  west  from  Salt  Lake  to  the  Humboldt,  but  the  details  of  the 
journal  are  all  against  it.  If  he  followed  his  resolution  of  October 
17,  he  would  soon  reach  the  Owyhee  River,  and  by  following  up  one  of 
its  western  affluents,  would  reach  the  divide,  and,  crossing  over,  would 
penetrate  the  district  of  the  lakes  west  of  the  Humboldt.  Then  going 
east  and  southeast  he  would  reach  this,  the  most  important  river  in  the 
western  basin.  This  is  probably  what  he  did;  for  certainly  in  December 
he  went  eastward  and  skirted  the  northwest  shore  of  Salt  Lake. 

Laut,  again,  seems  to  draw  extravagant  conclusions;  she  has  him 
stay  in  Salt  Lake  all  winter.  This  however,  is  inaccurate.  He  was  most 
of  the  winter  around  Portneuf  and  the  upper  reaches  of  Bear  River’s  south¬ 
ward  course. 

In  March  preparations  are  made  for  the  spring  hunt  and  the  com¬ 
pany  is  again  on  the  move.  March  29,  ’’in  view  of  Salt  Lake."  March  30, 
"arrived  at  point' of  encampment  of  December  23,  when  on  the  way  eastward 
to  Salt  Lake."  Here  again  Ogden  and  his  men  get  a  good  view  of  the  Salt 
Lake.  Retracing  their  steps  of  the  previous  fall  and  winter,  they  are 
soon  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Humboldt  and  the  south  branches  of  the  Snake. 


17.  Laut,  op.  cit.  loc.  cit 
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On  April  13  Ogden  gives  an  item  of  interest  and  value  in  determining 
the  route  of  the  previous  October.  With  part  of  his  men  he  determines 
to  cross  over  the  divide  from  Humboldt  to  the  Owyhee  River,  which  he 
says  is  four  days  journey.  Sandwich  Island  River  (Owyhee)  proving  a 
disappointment  to  him,  he  ¥;rites  T^ay  2,  ”I  must  retrace  our  way  to  Un¬ 
known  River.”  These  details  harmonize  well  with  the  conclusion  that  he 
followed  this  route  into  the  Humboldt  valley  region  when  entering  it  the 
fall  of  1828,  and  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  assertion  that  he  sprung 
around  the  northwest  border  of  Salt  Lake  and  thence  westward.  But  this 
is  a  mere  matter  of  accuracy  of  detail.  The  larger  fact  remains  thax 
between  September  £2,  1828,  and  July  5,  1829,  the  whole  northern  half 
of  the  Great  Basin,  the  part  north  of  the  route  traveled  by  Smith  in 
,1827  from  west  to  east,  west  of  Salt  Lake  was  explored  and  rather  accu¬ 
rately  described.  In  his  meanderings  he  had  wandered  over  a  large  portion 
of  Nevada,  parts  of  Utah  and  Idaho,  and  southern  Oregon,  a  good  deal  of 
his  trapping  was  far  south  of  the  line  42  degrees  north,  and  his  richest 
returns  were  from  the  newly  discovered  Humboldt.  Dale  is  hardly  accurate 
when  he  says. 

’’For  the  most  part,  however,  they  operated 
north  of  the  forty-second  parallel,  leaving 
the  task  of  discovery  and  exploration  south 
of  that  line  to  American  trappers  and  traders 
chief  among  whom  were  7/illiam  H.  Ashley  and 
Jedediah  S.  Smith.”  18 

The  credit  for  the  discovery  and  survey  of  the  whole  area  of  the 
basin  north  of  Smith’s  central  route  to  Salt  Lake  from  California  in 
1827  belongs  to  Ogden. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  will  be  surprising  to  some,  no  doubt,  to 
learn  that  Ogden,  the  following  year,  1829-1830  seems  to  have  gone  south 

18,  Bale,  foot-note,  p.  51. 
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clear  to  the  Gulf  of  California.  .Vhile  we  have  no  Ogden  journal  giving 
detailed  account  of  this  extreme  British  penetration  south,  enough  evi¬ 
dence  has  come  to  light  to  justify  such  a  conslusion.  ..rchibald  McEonald, 
writing  from  Fort  Langley  to  Edward  Ermatinger  March  1830  remarks  that  he 
(i.e.  Rancis  Ermatinger)  and  Ogden  are  far  to  the  south,  and  Ogden  writing 
John  McLeod  from  Vancouver  says:  "I  was  not  so  successful  in  my  last 

years  trapping  as  the  year  preceding  although  I  extended  ray  trails  by  far 

19 

greater  distance  to  the  Gulph  (sic)  of  California.” 

This  letter  represents  all  of  the  definitely  authenticated  'data 

concerning  this  California  expedition,  but  T.  C.  Elliot  thinks  Chapter  I 

20 

of  Traits  of  Indian  Character  is  a  general  account  of  it.  After  reading 
this  little  book  carefully,  some  of  it  several  times,  I  am  convinced  that 
Mr.  Elliot’s  position  is  exceedingly  well  sustained.  To  one  who  is  acqu¬ 
ainted  with  the  setting  of  events  in  this  period,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  but  one  conclusion  to  be  reached,  and  that  is  that  the  little  book 
’’Traits  of  Indian  Character”  was  certainly  inspired  by  Ogden  though  written 
by  someone  else  from  information  he  supplied. 

Then  too,  the  arrowsraith  maps  projecting  geographical  data  re¬ 
ceived  from  Ogden  confirm  the  essential  facts  of  the  story  of  the  tour 
through  California  and  indica;te  the  route  east  of  the  Sierras,  in  using 
the  term  California,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  included  the  whole 
Basin  region  south  of  the  parallel  42  degrees  north. 

’//hile  it  is  true  as  indicated  that  the  circumstances  here  re¬ 
lated  constitute  all  the  positive  and  direct  evidence  of  this  farflung 
expedition,  there  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  supporting  such  a  con¬ 
clusion.  It  is  proved  beyond  question  that  Ogden  was  in  the  San  Joaquin 

19.  Oregon  Historical  Quarterly.  Vol.  JCE ,  p.  251. 

20.  Traits  of  ximericsn  Indian  Life  and  Character,  by  a  Fur  Trader.  London,  Smith 
Elder  Co,  65  Cornhill.  Bombay,  Smith  Taylor  &  Co.  1853.  (Vol.  "01,  p.  269. 
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valiey  in  California  in  the  suioaier  of  1820,  here  Ewing  Young  and  a  party 

of  trappers  of  whom  hit  Carson  was  a  member,  met  him  and  his  hudson  Bay 
21 

trappers.  They  were  then  on  their  way  back  to  Falla  ^alla.  The  two  parties 
trapped  together  for  some  time  and  then  Ogden  resumed  his  journey. 

From  the  Arrowsmith  maps,  issued  between  1832  and  1840,  and  pro¬ 
duced  largely  from  information  furnished  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  House  in 
London,  end  further  from  implications  easily  drawn  from  the  foregoing  facts, 
it  appears  the  .Ogden  party,  on  their  south7/ard  journey,  traveled  east  of  the 
Sierra  Wevada  mountains  and  returned  west  of  them,  trapping  in  the  coast 
rivers  on  the  way. 

Accepting  and  linking  together  those  various  facts  and  indications 

22 

tne  conclusions  come  with  compelling  force  that  Ogden  and  nis  tnirty  men 
traveled  clear  through  this  region  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  From  his 
description  (in  ’’Traits'*)  of  the  dreary  desert  region  and  the  long  days  of 

suffering  from  thirst — -tnree  days  without  water - aportion  of  tne  sojourn 

must  nave  oeen  over  the  parcned  southern  ivonavo  desert  or  Death  Valley. 

This  is  interesting  as  indicating  the  persistency  and  scope  of  British  acti¬ 
vity  particularly  the  great  Hudson  Bay  company.  Had  the  Americans  been 

apathetic  or  indifferent  -  indeed  many  of  them  were  -  and  had  it  not 

been  for  the  restless,  intrepid,  American  trapper  seeking  albeit,  selfish 


20.  (Cont.)  Elliot , Oregon  Historical  Quarterly  discusses  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  this  little  book  and  Ogden,  See  also  appendix  to  3rd  edition  of  History 
oflNorthern  Interior  of  British  Columbia  by  Father  Morice.  London,  1906. 

21.  Peters,  De  Witt  Clinton.  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Kit  Carson,  the  Nestor 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (N'.Y.  1859)  p,  37.  Other  references  support  this  plain 
statement  of  fact. 

22.  The  number  given  in  Traits  of  American  Indian  Life  and  Character,  by  a  fur 
Trader*  Chapter  I,  "Indian  Character." 

23.  See  comment  of  J.M.  Guinn  on  Danger  of  California  Falling  into  hands  of 
England  or  France  if  United  States  did  not  establish  a  claim.  Historical  cociety 
of  Southern  California,  Vol.  XXX,  Chapter  "The  Capture  of  Monterey",  Oct.  19, 
1842,  p.  70. ‘ 
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ends,  it  maylbe  conjectured  that  in  the  declining  power  of  Spain  and  the 

weakness  of  Mexico,  Britain  may  have  acquired  not  only  Oregon  but  all  Cali- 
23 

fomia.  At  any  rate  it  seems  fomtunate  that  American  wayfarers  left  the 
haunts  of  civilization,  hunted  out  the  mountain  passes  and  accessible  high¬ 
ways,  entered  into  vigorous  competition  with  their  doughty  rivals,  and  even¬ 
tually  laid  open  the  pathway  to  American  occupation  and  settlement. 

But  the  work  of  Ogden  should  not  be  minimized.  Under  his  leadership 
large  portions  of  Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Nevada  were  explored,  and  his 
name  permanently  planted  on  the  map.  In  this  regard,  however,  justice  has 
been  diverted.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  why  the  river  valley  and  city  east 
of  Salt  Lake  bear  his  name.  From  all  known  facts  his  pioneering  expeditions 
v/ere  in  the  Bear  River  valley  on  the  north  of  Salt  Lake  and  on  its  western 
shores.  But  it  does  seem  certain  that  tradition  accredits  him  with  having 

held  rendezvous  in  Ogden  Hole  and  with  having  trapped  in  the  adjacent  streams. 

24 

The  earliest  Mormon  settlers  there  found  his  name  already  fixed  as  described. 
F'ow  came  it?  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  he  dis¬ 
covered  Humboldt  River  which  at  one  time  bore  his  name.  Why  did  Fremont 
change  it?  Some  of  these  questions  give  rise  to  puzzling  speculations. 
Recovery  of  the  lost  journals  and  the  filling  in  of  the  gaps  in  materials 
at  hand  may  throw  more  light  on  the  whole  matter. 

After  1830,  Ogden  led  no  more  expeditions  south,  but  was  sent  north 
to  open  up  the  British  Columbia  trade  and  overcome  the  competitive  activity 
of  the  Russians.  Later,  however,  he  returned  to  Oregon  where  he  died  in 
1854.  Of  his  death  and  burial,  Elliot  has  this  to  say: 

24.  Edwain  Bryant ,  ^?hat  I_  Saw  in  California  in  the  Years  1846-1847. 
(Philadelphia,  1848)  p.  150.  Mr.  Bryant  speaks  of  ’’Ogden’s  Hole”  and  reports 
the  story  that  it  was  named  after  an  old  trapper  Ogden,  who  was  probably  killed 
there.  The  latter  part  of  story,  of  course,  is  not  correct. 

25.  Oregon  Historical  Society  :'~'uarterly .  Vol.  :a:.,p.  273. 
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'’Ogden  died  September  £7,  1854  at  the  cliffs.  Buried  in 
Mountain  View  Cemetery  at  Oregon  City,  a  wild  rosebush 
its  only  adornment.  The  glistening  peak  of  Mt.  Hood  its 
only  monument.”  25 
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Government  Explorations 
Bonneville  -  Fremont. 

Perhaps  as  a  matter  of  technical  accuracy  only  Fremont’s  explora¬ 
tions  in  the  Great  Basin  should  here  be  considered  as  directly  under  gov¬ 
ernment  sanction  and  direction.  There  seems  to  be  ample  reason,  however, 
to  justify  giving  the  official  stamp  to  discoveries  and  surveys  made  by 
Bonneville’s  group  of  explorers.  To  be  sure  Bonneville  was  not  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  government.  Indeed,  it  appears  he  was  out  to  gratify  a  rather 
romantic  and  adventurous  spirit  and  to  enhance  his  private  fortunes.  But 
since  he  was  on  furlough  from  the  United  States  army  and  away  under  express 
military  sanction  and  amthority;  and,  furthermore,  since  his  reinstatement 

in  the  army,  Sfter  having  violated  his  parole,  was  in  the  nature  of  an 

1 

official  interposition  by  President  Jackson,  his  case  stands  quite  apart 

from  the  usual  private  fur  trading  companies  or  free  trappers.  Moreover, 

/ 

the  War  Department  in  granting  him  leave  of  absence  for  two  years  stated 
that  the  purpose  of  the  projected  expedition  was  to  "explore  the  Pocky 
mountains  and  beyond,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  several  tribes  inhabiting  those  regions;  the  trade  which  might  be 
carried  on  profitable  with  them;  the  quantity  of  the  soil,  the  productions, 
the  minerals,  the  natural  history,  the  climate,  the  geography  and  topo¬ 
graphy,  as  well  as  the  geology  of  the  various  parts  of  the  country,’*  Added 
to  these  general  purposes  was  an  injunction,  implied  at  least,  to  secure 

special  information  as  to  the  Indian  tribes,  their  number,  method  of  making 

2 

war,  their  equipment,  alliances,  conditions,  etc.  Thus  it  is  seen  tiiat 


1.  Chittenden,  American  Fur  Trade,  p.  430. 
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while  not  drawing  any  pay  from  the  government  he  was  under  rather  explicit 
instructions  as  to  what  was  expected  of  him.  His  adventures  in  the  Rocky 
mountains  will,  therefore,  be  considered  in  connection  with  those  of  John 
C.  Fremont. 

It  se-ms  from  the  instructions  quoted  that  ne  himself  had  projected 
this  grand  design  of  exploration  and  discovery,  and  had  made  it  the  basis  of 
his  application  for  a  furlough.  Moreover,  it  was  upon  such  an  understanding 
that  the  application  was  granted.  The  history  of  his  whole  three  years, 
1832-1835,  of  activity  give  however,  but  little  indication  of  any  such  dis¬ 
interested  purposes.  Nor  did  he  after  his  return  make  any  report  to  the 
department  at  Nasnington.  Since  he  had  executed  no  part  of  the  design  as 
set  forth,  he  likely  had  nothing  to  report.  His  sole  contribution  of  scienti¬ 
fic  value  was  his  two  raaps,  one  of  which  represented  the  regions  around  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Missouri  river  and  its  affluents,  including  also  the 
Snake  and  G-reen  rivers  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  other  included  the 
country  west  of  that  embraced  in  the  first  map,  to  the  Pacific.  But  even 
these  wrere  based  largely  upon  information  furnished  by  Ashley  and  Smith, 
and  represented  on  Gallatin’s  map  which  appeared  the  year  before.  To  be 
just  to  Bonneville  it  should  be  added  that  there  were  a  few  new  and  impor¬ 
tant  features.  The  Humboldt  river  and  lakes  were  located  with  considerable 
accuracy,  as  was  also  the  San  Joaquin  river  valley  in  California,  But  in 
some  respects  the  Gallatin  map  was  more  correct. 

If,  however,  it  be  granted  that  his  visionary  scheme  of  making  ex¬ 
plorations  and  scientific  calculations  thal  would  contribute  valuable  in¬ 
formation  to  the  government,  was  a  gigantic  failure;  and  further,  if  it  be 
conceded  that  he  failed  too,  as  a  fur  trader  bent  on  making  a  fortune,  we 
must  still  credit  him  with  furnishing  the  motive  of  one  of  our  most  valu- 

2.  Washington  Irving,  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville,  w,  s,  n.  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Far  GiFest;  binders  title,  Bonneville.  Revised  edition 
one  volume,  New  York,  1860.  Appendix,  pp  427-428.  _ 
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able  books  on  th.e  various  adventures  and  fur  trading  activities  in  tiie 

_ 

Rocky  mountains  and  beyond  to  the  Pacific,  during  the  period  when  the  fur 
trade  had  reached  its  zenith,  1832-1836.  Irving’s  work,  "The  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  or  Scenes,  Incidents  and  Adventures  in  the  Far  West;  Digested  from 

the  journal  of  Captain  B.  L.  E.  Bonneville  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 

3 

and  illustrated  from  various  other  Sources",  contains  a  wealth  of  material 
presented  in  the  author’s  charming  style.  It  is  fair  to  ask,  "should  we 
have  had  such  a  book  had  it  not  been  for  Captain  Bonneville?"  To  be  sure 
not  more  than  one  third  of  the  book  concerns  Captain  Bonneville  directly, 
the  remainder  having  to  do  with  the  activities  of  all  the  competitive  fur 
traders  in  the  field;  but  according  to  the  author  himself,  Bonneville 
furnished  the  suggestion  for  writing  the  book  and  it  is  around  him  that 
the  unity  of  the  work  is  sustained. 

But  whatever  may  be  said  of  Bonneville’s  relations  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  or  of  his  aims  and  purposes,  or  his  successes  or  failures  in  the 
field,  his  expedition  was,  nevertheless,  of  considerable  importance  in 

Great  Basin  history.  His  name  is  permanently  stamped  upon  the  old  Quater- 

4 

nary  lake  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  itself  barely  escaped.  The  new  and  valu¬ 
able  features  of  his  naps  were  the  result  of  an  expedition  sent  out  into  the 
interior  regions  south  and  west. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  enlightening  to  review  briefly  the  early 
career  of  Captain  Bonneville,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  circumstances 


5.  Irving,  Bonneville  pp  XIII -XIV. 

4.  Irving  was  wont  to  call  the  lake,  "Lake  Bonneville"  and  so  indicated  it 
on  his  map.  He  recieved  the  suggestion  no  doubt  from  Bonneville  who  seemed 
to  be  committed  to  the  doctrine  "he  that  exalteth  not  himself,  by  man  will  he 
not  be  exalted."  See  letter  of  Bonneville’s  to  Lieutenant  Warren  H.  Simpson. 
Exploration  Across  the  Great  Basin  of  Utah,  1859,  pp  19-20.  The  lake  was 
designated  Lake  Bonneville  on  some  of  the  older  maps.  E.  G.  Wislezenus  in 
Ausflug  nach  dem  Felsen  Gebirgen,  St.  Louis,  1840. 
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which  led  to  his  rather  rcmantic  and  adventurous  enterprise.  As  his  name, 
Benjamin  Louis  Eulalie  Bonneville,  indicates  he  was  a  Frenchman  by  nativity, 
and,  as  his  career  showed  also  by  temperament.  Born  in  France  April  14, 

1796,  he  was  early  initiated  into  the  excitement  and  turmoil  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  period.  His  father,  appublisher  in  France,  and  a  man  of  considerable 
intelligence,  with  classical  leanings,  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and,  like  many  another  in  the  earlier  years  of  our  nations  existence, 
sought  refuge  for  himself  and  family  in  America,  For  himself,  he  was  un¬ 
successful,  but  he  succeeded  in  sending  BMe,  Bonneville  and  the  future  Cap¬ 
tain  with  Thomas  Payne,  who  found  the  atmosphere  in  France  at  this  particular 
time  likewise  unconginial  to  his  political  health,  albeit  ^'liberty  was  en¬ 
dangered^,  and  conseq.uently  contrived  to  leave  secretly  for  America.  For 
a  time  the  Bonnevilles  lived  with  Payne  at  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  and  it 
was  through  him  that  young  Bonneville  secured  cadetship  at  West  Point  in 
1815,  where  he  graduated  in  1819, 

In  1825,  when  Lafayette  toured  the  states,  Bonneville,  then  a  dash¬ 
ing  young  officer,  was  detailed  to  accompany  him  as  aide.  A  rather  close 
relationship  grew  up  between  them,  and  upon  Lafayette’s  return  to  France  he 
took  his  aide  with  him,  where  he  remained  in  the  Lafayette  home  for  several 
years.  Returning  to  America  he  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  frontier,  Hefe 
he  heard,  no  doubt,  marvelous  stories  of  the  west  and  exaggerated  tales  of 
fortunes  to  be  made  in  furs.  His  adventurous  spirit  responded  to  the  '’call 
of  the  wild”  and  he  sought  for  and  obtained  from  the  army  the  furlough  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

Backed  financially  by  certain  financiers  in  New  York,  among  whom 
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v/as  Alfred  Seton,  a  former  Astorian,  he  succeeded  in  organizing  a  strong 
company  of  one  hundred  and  ten  men  with  two  assistants,  Mr.  Joseph  R, 
Walker,  and  Mr.  M.  C,  Cerre.  Splendidly  equipped  with  a  fine  assortment 
of  goods,  the  canpany  left  Osage  ten  miles  from  Independence,  May  1,  1832. 
Contrary  to  the  custom  hitherto  followed  by  fur  traders,  wagons  were  used 
on  this  e:q3edition.  There  were  twenty  of  these  drawn  by  ozen  and  mules. 
This  was  then,  a  unique  feature;  and  it  should  be  observed  here,  these 
vehicles  were  the  first  to  be  taken  over  the  South  Pass  into  regions  be¬ 
yond,  In  this  respect  the  venture  was  truly  a  pioneer  experinent  and  a 
5 

successful  one. 

After  reading  Irving,  one  would  scarcely  venture  to  detail 
again  the  story  of  this  expedition.  In  any  account  of  western  develop¬ 
ment,  however,  it  cannot  be  neglected,  but  only  so  far  as  it  contributed 
to  this  narrative,  will  it  here  be  considered, 

Bonneville  proved  in  many  respects  an  excellent  leader.  He  dis¬ 
ciplined  his  company  in  true  military  fashion,  and  afforded  them  every 
protection  against  the  Indians,  In  fact  during  the  -viiole  three  years 

of  his  Rocky  mountains  experiences,  not  one  of  his  men  was  killed - on 

this  score  a  most  remarkable  record  indeed.  He  was,  too,  well  liked  by 


5,  Ashley  had  sent  a  two  wheeled  cannon  over  the  mountains  to  Salt  Lake 
in  1827.  It  was  placed  in  position  at  Salt  Lake  by  Sublette  and  partners. 
Two  years  earlier  Ashley  had  suggested  the  feasibility  of  a  Wagon  road 
over  the  Pass,  Then  too,  Smith-Jackson-Sublette  in  a  letter  to  Sec’y 
of  War,  J.  HJi Eaten  dated  Oct,  29,  1830,  (See  U.S.  Ex.  Doc,  21st  Cong, 

2  Sess.  7ol.  II,  no.  90)  had  reported  that  wagons  could  be  easily  taken 
over  South  Pass,  Cf  Niles  Register,  Dec,  9,  1826, 
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all  members  of  his  company.  He  was  prodigal  in  his  good  will,  and  gen¬ 
erous  in  his  entertainment  at  rendezvous,  where  even  the  Indians  came 
with  expectations  of  royal  treatment.  For  all  this  results  showed  that 
as  a  fur  trader  he  was  no  match  for  the  experienced  men  and  companies 
in  the  field.  Furthermore,  his  vaunted  "design”  to  explore  nev/  fields 
and  secure  for  the  government  valuable  information  concerning  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  character  of  the  Indians  never  materialized. 

Once  in  the  field  -  he  arrived  on  Green  River  July  17,  1832  - 

he  diiected  a  variety  of  enterprises  which  he  hoped  would  prove  lucrative. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  however,  he  had  scarcely  made  enough  to 

6  7 

pay  the  wa^s  of  his  men.  The  men  gathered  into  the  rendezvous  on  Green 

river  in  July  and  the  furs  were  counted.  It  was  found  the  total  was  only 

8 

twenty-two  and  a  half  packs,  or  less  than  twenty  skins  to  the  man, 

Bonneville  remained  at  the  post  twelve  days  arranging  for  the  following 

year’s  activities.  He  delegated  to  his  second  assistant,  M,  S.  Cerre, 

the  duty  of  conveying  to  the  states  the  meagre  returns  of  the  year’s 

hunt,  while  his  first  assistant  J,  R.  F/alker,  was  poamissioned  to  lead 

the  party  of  forty  men,  who,  according  to  Irving,  were  to  carry  out  the 

scheme  so  near  to  Bonneville’s  heart,  tnat  of  exploring  the  Great  Salt 

Lake,  ’’To  have  this  lake  properly  explored  and  all  its  secrets  revealed, 

9 

was  the  grand  scheme  of  the  captain  for  the  present  year.” 


6,  Chittenden,  American  Fur  Trade,  p.  405, 

7,  The  rendezvous  was  on  Horse  Creek,  a  small  affluent  of  the  upper  Green 
river.  The  post  was  called  Fort  Bonneville,  or  Bonneville’s  Folly. 

8,  Wyeth  in  F,  G,  Young,  Sources  of  the  History  of  Oregon  Vol.  I,  p  70, 

9,  Irving,  Bonneville,  p  187. 
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Such  is  Irving’s  eloquent  expressi^'n  of  Bonneville’s  purpose,  and  he 
goes  on  to  exolain  that  no  pains  nor  expense  viere  spared  in  executing 
the  design.  A  journal  was  to  be  kept  of  everything  curious  or  inter¬ 
esting,  maps  and  charts  were  to  be  made  of  the  route  taken  and  the  surr¬ 
ounding  country.  In  short  one  would  glean  from  the  account  given  that 
this  was  to  be  an  expedition  into  unknown  tracts  for  the  purpose  of 
real  discovery. 

How  little  this  projected  adventure  around  Salt  Lake  and  into 
the  unknown  regions  beyond  the  buffalo  country  represented  the  real  in¬ 
tent  of  the  enterprise  will  be  shown  by  noting  the  results.  The  party 
of  forty,  splendidly  equipped  with  supplies  for  a  year,  left  Fort  Bonne¬ 
ville  July  24,  As  a  further  precaution  the  party  stopped  at  Bear  river 
and  laid  in  a  plentiful  supply  of  buffalo  meat  and  venison.  For  v(hat? 

For  their  long  journey  to  California;  not  to  go  to  Salt  Lake  only  a 
few  miles  away.  Then  continuing  southward  to  the  head  waters  of  Cassie 
river,  they  caught  a  beautiful  view  of  the  great  Lake  they  had  been  sent 
(?)  to  explore,  but  instead  of  visiting  it,  they  shunted  to  the  west, 
and  after  traveling  over  a  tract  which  Irving  described  as  having  "neither 
tree,  nor  herbage,  nor  spring,  nor  pool,  nor  running  spring,  nbthing  but 

10 

parched  wastes  of  sand  where  horse  and  rider  were  in  danger  of  perishing," 
they  came  to  a  stresm  which  led  to  the  mountains  on  the  west.  Down  this 
the  party  continued  to  travel,  trapping  beaver  as  they  went  — -  a  strange 
way  to  discover  all  the  mysteries  of  Salt  Lake.  Nor  did  ths3’’,  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  lake  to  the  east  of  them,  ever  come  nearer  to  it  again. 

This  river  was  of  course  none  other  than  the  Humboldt  upon  which 
Ogden  and  his  men  had  trapped  several  years  ealier.  Moreover,  the  desert 


10,  Irving  op.  cit., 
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over  which  they  crossed  on  turning  west  from  the  border  of  the  lake  had 
been  traversed  back  and  forth  by  Ogden  between  1826-1830,  They  were  then 
so  far  making  no  new  discoveries.  Nevertheless  from  infoimation  gained  the 
Humboldt  river  and  lakes  were  accurately  located  on  the  Bonneville  map, 

11 

Then,  too,  as  they  continued  on  south,  they  began  to  pioneer  new  territory. 
They  pushed  on  south  past  Humboldt  lake  to  Carson  lake  and  to  what  has  since 
been  known  as  Walker  lake. 

It  was  getting  late  in  the  season  and  they  now  began  to  look  for  a 
pathway  over  the  mountains  into  California.  Just  where  they  crossed  is  a 
mooted  question,  but  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  Mona  lake,  a  little  north, 

•c 

reaching  the  head  waters  of  the  Merced  which  led  them  into  the  San  Joaquin 

valley.  They  reached  the  base  of  the  mountains  October  30,  and  some  days 

after  Leonard  describes  the  discovery  of  giant  redwood  trees.  Various 

other  descriptive  details  lead  Chittenden  and  Wagner  to  ask,  ’’May  this  have 

13 

been  the  first,  visit  of  Americans  to  the  far  famed  Yosemite?” 

But  the  activities  of  the  party  in  California  during  the  ensuing 
winter  pertain  to  the  history  of  that  state  and  must  not  therefore  detain 
us  here.  Suffice  it  ^to  say  that  the  months  slipped  by  all  toossoon,  and 
compelled  them,  very  reluctantly  to  leave  sunny  Califonnia  and  return  to 


11,  If  our  conclusions  are  correct  concerning  Ogden,  he  traveled  clear 
through  this  region  east  of  the  Sierras  and  on  to  the  Gulf  of  California. 

See  Chapter  YI.  ’^Feter  Skeene  Ogden*’.  No  detailed  account  of  the  country, 
however,  had  come  to  light, 

18,  Leonard’s  Narrative,  Adventures  of  Zenas  Leonard,  Fur  Trader  and  Trapper, 
1831-1836,  3dited  by  W,  F,  Wagner,  Cleveland  1904,  p.  174  &  180, 

13,  Chittenden,  American  Fur  Trade,  p.  147.  Compare  Wagner, op.  cit.  p.  174, 
foot  note. 
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the  Bonneville  rendezvous  established  this  season  on  Bear  river.  Accord¬ 
ingly  on  the  14th  of  February  1834,  they  "lazily  left  camp"  at  Monterey 
and  vfended  their  way  up  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  They  secured  two  Indian 
guides  who  conducted  them  over  the  mountain  by  way  of  what  has  since  been 
known  as  Walker  Pass.  The  passage  was  made  without  any  untoward  incident 
and  the  guides  were  dismissed,  March  1. 

From  this  point  theylpursued  tiBir  monotonous  weary  way  along  the 
foothills  until  they  reached  tbeir  trail  near  Battle  lake.  Their  course 
now  lay  generally  northeast  a  good  portion  of  the  way  along  the  Humboldt. 
As  they  approached  Salt  Lake,  however,  they  again  shunted,  going  north  to 
the  Snake  and  from  thence  to  the  appointed  rendezvous  on  Bear  river,  where 
they  arrived  June  1. 

This  then  was  the  extent  of  Bonneville’s  far  flung  purposes  of  ex¬ 
ploration  and  discovery.  The  lake  that  was  to  "yield  up  its  secrets"  to 
his  scientific  observations  had  not  been  visited.  But  ^at  were  the 
actual  results?  The  party  had  spent  going  and  coming,  some  six  months  in 
the  Great  basin;  they  had  followed  the  Humboldt  to  the  sink  and  explored 
the  region  of  lakes  and  ponds  beyond  as  far  as  the  Walker  Pass;  they  were 
the  first  to  make  the  overland  trip  from  the  borders  of  Salt  Lake  to 
California  across  the  heart  of  the  basin.  To  be  sure  Smith  had  made  the 


14,  Ttiis  is  where  occured  the  massacre  of  Digger  Indians  in  the  region 
of  Pyramid  lakes,  called  by  Leonard,  Battle  lakes.  I  have  purposely 
omitted  any  discussion  of  these  Indian  massacres  which  cast  such  a  stigma 
upon  the  walker  party.  The  question  is  a  partisan  one,  and  has  led  to 
intense  controversy.  For  original  material  recounting  the  massacres  and 
various  views  concerning  them,  see  Irving,  Bonneville ,  pp  340-341;  Leonard 
Nai'rritive ,  pp  160-164;  Bancroft,  History  of  Nevada,  p  43  ff. 
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trip  from  California  east  to  Salt  Lake  though  considerable  south  of  the 
Rumboldt  no  doubt.  In  California  they  had  made  some  notable  discoveries, 
especially  if  it  be  conceded  that  they  were  the  first  to  see  the  Yosemite. 
On  the  whole,  however;  nothing  had  been  accomplished  to  fulfill  the  high 
expectations  of  Bonneville  as  pictured  by  Irving,  nor,  indeed,  to  gratify 
his  hopes  regarding  profits.  It  was,  in  short,  a  failure  and  Bonneville 
so  regarded  it. 

Irving  in  summing  the  matter  up  declares  that  Bonneville  was 
deeply  grieved  at  the  failure  of  his  plans,  and  indignant  at  the  atro¬ 
cities  committed  against  the  Indians.  ’’The  failure  of  this  expedition 
was  a  blow  to  his  pride,  and  still  a  greater  blow  to  hisipurse.  The 
Great  Salt  Lake  still  remained  unexplored;  at  the  same  time  the  means 
which  had  been  furnished  so  liberally  to  fit  out  this  expedition,  had 

all  been  squandered  at  Monterey,  and  the  peltries,  also,  which  had  been 

15 

collected  on  the  way." 

That  Bonneville  ¥ms  keenly  disappointed  was  no  doubt  true, 
but  not  because  Salt  Lake  was  still  unsurveyed  or  unknown  regions  still 
unexplored.  His  real  grief  was  because  of  the  failure  of  the  hunt.  He 
was  losing  money,  not  making  a  fortune.  His  hopes  of  finding  fruitful 
trapping  grounds  between  Salt  Lake  and  the  Pacific  had  been  defeated; 
for  from,  the  very  beginning  the  plan  was  to  send  an  expedition  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  Pacific.  It  was  hoped  thus  to  checkmate  his  competitors 
in  the  Snake  and  Green  river  regions,  who  were  outwitting  him  at  every 


15.  Irving,  Bonneville ,  p.  341. 
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turn.  His  grandiloquent  Salt  Lake  scheme  was  an  after  thought,  given 

reality  by  auto-suggestion.  This  can  be  said  with  all  assurance  despite 

Irving’s  sincere  expression  of  Bonneville’s  declaration  to  the  contrary. 

Without  entering  into  any  extended  discussion  of  this  matter,  it 

16 

may  be  said  that  since  the  publication  of  the  Zenas  Leonard  Narrative, 
and  the  information  derived  from  the  George  Kidever  manuscript  now  in 
the  Bancroft  library,  the  purpose  of  this  undertaking  is  clearly  mani¬ 
fest,  Both  of  these  men  were  members  of  the  Walker  party  and  the  former 
might  almost  be  called  its  historian.  Neither  makes  any  mention  of  any 
purpose  to  explore  Salt  Lake,  but  both  set  forth  the  intent  to  go  to 
California  and  the  Pacific.  Says  Leonard  in  relation  to  the  plan,  ’’there 
was  a  large  tract  of  land  laying  to  the  southwest  of  this  (the  upper  Green 
river)  extending  to  the  Columbia  river  on  the  North  and  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Gulf  of  California  on  the  west  and  south  which  was  said  to 

abound  with  beaver,  and  other  wise  suited  as  a  trading  country  -  the 

other  division  under  a  Mr.  Walker  v/as  ordered  to  steer  through  an  unknoiivn 
country  towards  the  Pacific,  and  if  he  hid  not  find  beaver,  he  should  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  the  following  summer.  - 

I  was  anxious  to  go  the  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  and  for  that  purpose 

17 

hired  with  Walker  as  clerk,  for  a  certain  sura  per  year.” 


16.  This  narrative  is  repeatedly  cited  in  this  article.  It  is  our  most 
valuable  source  for  details  of  the  Walker  expedition, 

17,  Leonard,  op.  cit.  pp  146-147. 
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Nidevei*  is  equally  silent  with  reference  to  anylpurpose  other  than  this. 

In  fact,  he  joined' the  party  for  the  primary  purpose  of  seeking  the  more 

18 

congenial  climate  of  California  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Joe  Meek,  too,,  was  a  member  of  the  party  and  his  experiences  have  been 

romantically  woven  into  Mrs.  Victor’s  *’The  River  of  the  West.^  He  says 

19 

nothing  of  this  proposed  scheme. 

This  argument  of  silence  is  supported  by  an  incident  that 
occurred  sometime  previous  to  the  expedition.  The  Boston  adventurer, 
Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth,  met  Bonneville  somewhere  near  Henry  Fork  of  Snake 
river,  and  there  proposed  to  him  a  joint  hunt  in  the  country  to  the 
southwest  as  far  as  to  the  mountains  o‘f  California.  Bonneville  accepted 
but  subsequently  attempted,  as  we  have  seen,  to  carry  cut  the  plan  on 
his  ovm  account.  Thy  then  is  Captain  Bonneville  so  famed  in  Salt  Lake 
and  Utah  basin  history?  Why  is  the  traveler  who  views  the  ?jasatch  and 
sees  there  three  distinct  water  lines  told  that  these  mark  the  success¬ 
ive  levels  of  Lake  Bonneville?  The  answer  is  Irving’s  Adventures  of 
Captain  Bonneville,  and  Bonneville’s  relationship  to  the  War  Department 
and  to  President  Jackson  through  his  maps.  Nothing  he  accomplished 
would  justify  any  such  honors.  For  three  years  he  was  in  the  vicinity 


IS,  Ibid,  148-149,  footnote  by  Vagner.  Compare  Bancroft , History  of  Utah  , 
p,  25.  Bancroft  drav/s  from  the  Nidever  Ms. 

19.  ,  Mrs.  Francis  Auretta  Victor,  The  Hiver  of  the  Vest,  San  Francisco, 
1870,  passim. 
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of  Salt  Lake  and  part  of  the  time  not  more  than  fifty  ailes  distant, 

and  yet  his  curiosity  never  prompted  him  even  to  visit  its  hhores. 

With  information  gained  from  others  he  let  his  imagination  run  riot  in 

describing  it,  and  made  some  wild  guesses  relative  to  the  valley  in 

20 

which  it  is  loctated.  But  actual  performance  was  lacking.  Never¬ 
theless  he  succeeded  in  getting  his  maps,  which  were  really  valuable, 
and  his  story  popularized,  and  thus  made  a  valuable  contribution  to 
Great  Basin  History,  and  greatly  stimulated  subsequent  interest  and 
eventual  settlement  therein.  , 

JOHN  C..FRM'!0NT- 

Of  a  far  different  character  were  the  surveys  made  by  Colonel 
John  C.  Fremont,  the  energetic,  romantic,  self  contained,  and  self 
assertive  enigma  of  American  History.  His  "delineation  and  maps" 
were,  according  to  his  ovm  story,  based  upon  actual  observation  and 
exploration,  and  this  is  essentially  true.  While  he  accepted  and  uti¬ 
lized  information  from  others,  he  did  not,  as  did  Bonneville,  base'his 
calculations  concerning  Great  Salt  Lake  or  any  of  the  other  regions 
described,  upon  observations  taken  fiftv  miles  distant.  He  was  a 
real  explorer  and  well  equipped  for  the  topographical  work  for  which 
he  had  been  employed  by  the  government.  His  title  of  "Pathfinder" 

20.  Irving,  op.  cit.  pp  lSg-i86.  Bonneville  estimates  the  altitude  of 
Salt  Lake  valley  as  a  mile  and  three  quarters  or  9240  feet,  a  slight 
error  of  more  than  5000  ft.  The  lowest  altitude  of  the  plateau  is  some¬ 
thing  under  4200  feet. 
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is  perhaps  quite  misleading,  as  most  of  the  paths  he  traveled,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  over  which  he  roamed  with  real  scientific 
as  well  as  adventurous  interest,  had  been  well  known  byithe  fur  traders 
and  trappers  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He,  however,  was  the  first  to 
delineate  these  patnways  on  paper,  and  to  project  with  mathematical  skill 
and  accuracy  the  many  topographical  features  of  this  remarkable  region 
between  tne  Rocky  Mountains  and 'the  Pacific  coast,  in  this  respect, 
then,  it  is  legitimate  to  speak  of  him  as  a  pioneer  explorer. 

In  many  respects  Fremont  might  be  compared  xvi  th  Bonneville.  Both 
were  of  French  descent,  though  Fremont  had  an  American  mother.  Both 
obtained  positions  in  the  army  and  entered  upon  their  exploring  enter¬ 
prises  either  directly  or  indirectly  under  government  patronage.  The 
heritage  of  each  was  a  back  ground  of  revolutionary  experience  in  early 
youth,  and  they  seemed  to  imbibe  in  common  the  spirit  of  bold  and  advent¬ 
urous  enterprise.  But  what  is  of  more  concern  to  us  here  is  that  it  was 
they  two,  more  than  any  others,  who,  deservedly  or  undeservedly,  awakened 
public  and  popular  interest  in  the  interior  basin  and  California.  Fremont’s 
reports  published  by  authority  of  the  government,  and  Bonneville’s  story 
and  maps  popularized  by  Irving,  were  the  most  influential  factors  in 
broadening  the  vision  and  extending  the  horizon  of  the  restless  home 
seekers,  and  the  ardent  expansionists.  Fremont’s  official  report,  1845, 
in  particular  created  wide-spread  interest  everyv/here. 

His  natursilly  keen  mind  and  adventurous  spirit  were  greatly  dis¬ 
ciplined  and  stimulated  by  close  association  with  Nicollet,  another  wander- 
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ing  Frenchman  who  came  to  America  to  make  his  contribution  of  scientific 
skill  and  intellectual  alertness  to  American  enterprise  and  development. 

A  trained  scientist  of  the  first  order,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  ttie  great 
"out  of  doors"  of  the  American  wilderness,  he  was,  in  1838,  commissioned 
by  the  government  to  make  some  extended  surveys  of  the  region  between  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers.  Fremont  was  made  his  second  lieutenant. 
For  him  then,  the  next  two  years,  1838-1839,  constituted  a  vital  period 
in  his  career.  His  raathematicallyl trained  mind  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
trained  expert  ^ —  a  spirit  that  remained  wi  th  him  and  stamped  its  im¬ 
press  upon  all  his  future  explorations  for  ttie  g ov erntnent • 

Nor  is  this  all;  it  was  through  Nicollet  that  he  met  often  with 

21 

groups  of  interested  explorers  at  Senator  Benton's  home  in  St.  Louis. 

Here  plans  and  purposes  relative  to  the  development  of  the  Great  West 
were  talked  over,  and  here  too  he  met  Miss  Jessie  Benton,  his  future 
wife  and  loyal  supporter  throughout  all  his  varied  career.  It  might 
appropriately  be  remarked  here  too,  that  it  was  from  these  meetings 
that  Bention  carried  into  the  United  States  senate  such  unbounded  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  everything  western.  Then,  too,  it  was  through  Senator 
Benton  that  he,  Fremont,  received  his  appointment  to  lead  the  expedi¬ 
tion  with  v/hich  his  name  is  most  prominently  connected.  How  admirably 
equipped  by  training,  experience , land  natural  ability,  he  accomplished 
a  work,  1842-1846,  the  importance  of  which  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

21.  See  article  by  Mf*s.  Jessie  Benton  Fremont,  "The  Origin  of  the  Fremont 
Explorations"  in  Century  Magazine.  7ol.  19  (new  series). 
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7/ith  his  first  exploring  tour  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  that  of 
1842,  interesting  thou^  it  rnaylbe,  we  have  no  particular  conern.  It 
reached  only  to  the  South  Pass,  then  already  well  known,  and  hence  made 
no  contribution  to  Great  Basin  history.  The  second  tnd  third,  however, 
proved  vitally  important,  and  require  special  attention. 

It 'was  in  May  1843  that  he  with  a  company  of  thirty-nine  men, 
left  Kansas  city  on  his  second  expedition.  Through  the  loyalty  and 
sympathy  of  his  wife  he  barely  escaped  at  this  point,  a  peremptory  re¬ 
call  to  Washington  to  explain  why  a  peaceful  exploring  party  was  equipped 
with  a  howitzer  and  general  military  accoutrements.  Mrs.  John  Charles 
hoeever  opened  the  countermanding  order,  retained  it,  and  sent  to  him 

instead  a  peremptory  command  to  leave  Kansas  city  for  Fort  Bent  at 

23 

once  ready  or  not  ready  and  not  to  stop  to  ask  or  reason  why.  In  this 
instance  he  showed  none  of  the  insubordination  charged  against  him  in 
some  other  cases,  but,  fortunately  for  himself,  obeyed  his  wife’s  orders 
and  moved  camp  May  29th. 

Deviating  his  course  somewhat  from  that  of  1842,  he  made  various 
detours,  hoping  as  he  explained,  to  find  an  accessible  route  south  of 
the  Platte  in  a  warmer  and  more  congenial  climate.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  main  company  followed  pretty  closely  the  Oregon  trail,  over  the  south 
Pass  to  Fort  Hall.  Fremont,  at  all  important  points  made  interesting  and 

22.  For  a  list  of  these  men  see,  Fremont,  Captain  J.  0.  Brevet,  Narrative 
of  the  Explorations  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mount  so.  ns  in  the  year  1842,  and 

to  Oregon  and  North  California  in  the  years  1843-1844.  Philadelphia,  1846, 

p.  55.  Hereafter  cited  Fremont,  Exploring  ll?.pedi ti on. 
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accurage  observations  and  surveys  of  the  country.  He  gave  the  alti¬ 
tude  of  South  Pass  as  7490  feet,  which  is  slightly  higher  than  that 

24 

given  by  the  union  Pacific, 

In  practically  all  of  his  delineations  and  analytical  observa¬ 
tions,  he  was  accurate,  and  technically  correct  on  the  whole.  Not  only 

did  he  describe  the  topography  of  the  country,  but  he  made  chemical  tests 

25 

of  the  water  of  anylunusual  springs  or  lakes,  commented  on  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  its  fertility  or  sterility  as  the  case  might  be  and  expressed 
his  judgment  as  to  the  productivity  of  different  sections  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  future  settlements.  Some  of  these  observations  had  far  reach¬ 
ing  results,  as  shall  be  seen  in  another  connection  later  on  in  this 
narrat ive. 

Many  tales  had  been  circulated  concerning  the  mysterious  Salt 
Lake,  and  Fremont  had  heard  stories  at  the  campfire  that  aroused  his 
keenest  interest.  It  seems  that  some  speculated  still  regarding  the 
mythical  river  outlet  to  the  ocean.  Others  visualized  great  whirlpools 
and  subterranean  passages  to  the  sea. 


23,  See  Mrs;  J.  C,  Fremont,  op.  cit. 

24,  In  some  cases  slight  corrections  were  necessary,  but  these  may  be 
due  to  variation  in  the  points  of  taking  the  altitude,  and  in  atmospheric 
condi ti ons, 

25,  He  tested  the  water  of  Soda  or  Beer  Springs  on  the  Bear  River,  Bonne¬ 
ville  suggested  that  it  tasted  somewhat  like  the  original  Teutonic  beverage. 
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The  appeal  of  the  mysterious  and  unknown  possessed  a  real  cnarm 
to  Fremont,  who  resolved  personally  to  investigate  the  grounds  upon  which 
these  fanciful  yarns  were  built,  Accordingly,  upon  reaching  Bear  river 
he  steered  his  course  towards  this  inland  sea.  On  the  6th  of  September  he 
ascended  an  elevated  peninsula  on  the  north  of  \¥eber  river  and  caught  his 
first  glimpse  of-^-the  shimmering  lake. 

In  an  ecstacy  of  delight  he  recalls  the  occasion  of  Balboa  dis¬ 
covering  the  Pacific.  If  he  intened,  -  which  he  probablyldid  not  - 

26 

as  one  notable  historian  suggests,  to  compare  himself  to  Balboa,  of 

course  the  claim  was  absurd.  He  did,  however,  assert  with  apparent 

seriousness  that  the  party  selected  far'the  boat  expedition  was  the  "first 

27 

ever  attempted  on  this  interior  sea."  In  tills  of .  course^he  was  clearly 

in  error,  four  men  in  a  boat  having  circumambulated  it  seventeen  years 

earlier.  But  he  was  the  first  to  explore  it  scientifically  and  to  make 

accurate  onthematical  calculations  as  to  altitude,  area,  etc.,  and  the 

28 

first  to  test  its  waters  and  discover  their  constituent  elements. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Curious  to  knov;  of  the  islands  visible  in 
the  distance  they  steered  their  course  to  one  since  Known  as  Disappoint¬ 
ment  Island  or  Castle  Island.  Theee  t ney  remained  all  night.  Before 
leaving,  Fremont  made  his  usual  painstaking  observations.  He  found  the 


26.  Bancroft,  History  of  Utah,  p.  32.  San  Francisco  1889. 

27.  Fremont,  Bxploring  Expedition,  p.  87. 

28.  Ibid.  p.  91.  The  altitude  of  the  lake  was  found  to  be  slightly 
under  4200  feet.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Bonneville  estimated  it 
at  9420  feet. 
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bare  rocKy  peaic,  tbelhighest  point  on  the  island,  to  be  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  This  elevated  position  furnished  a 
picturesque  view  of  the  wide  expanse  of  water  hedged  in  by  ragged  moun¬ 
tains*  There  was  much  to  learn  and  Fremont  was  loathe  to  leave  without 
furSiner  surveys,  but  necessity  compelled  him.  Upon  taking  leave,  he 
writes,  "we  feel  pleasure  also  in  remembering  that  we  were  the  first 
wno  in  the  traditional  annals  of  the  country,  had  visited  the  island 
sand  broken  with  the  cheerful  sound  of  human  voices,  the  long  solitude 
of  the  place.”  In  this  assertion  there  was  no  exaggeration;  they  were 
real  explorers  of  this  island. 

After  remaining  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  for  five  days, 
making  observations  that  were  later  to  be  graphicallylportrayed  on  his 
maps  and  in  his  official  reports,  the  party  resumed  their  journey  to¬ 
wards  Fort  Hall  and  into  Oregon.  But  before  taking  leave  of  Bear  river 
valley,  which  apparently  had  impressed  him  greatly,  he  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  significant  comment.  "The  bottoms  are  extensive,  water  excellent, 
timber  sufficient,  the  soil  good  and  well  adapted  to  grains  and  grasses 

suited  to  such  an  elevated  region."  He  also  praised  the  bunch  grass, 

30 

declaring  that  "no  more  nutritious  grass  ever  grew." 


29,  Fremont,  p.  89. 


30.  Ibid,  pp,  92-93 
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Soon  thereafter  the  party  were i.in  Oregon  making  their  way  to¬ 
wards  the  historic  Vancouver.  But  their  experiences  in  this  section 
are  not  our  concern  here.  However,  Fremont  is  soon  to  return  to  the 
Great  Basin  and  make  further  explorations  and  surveys  of  considerable 
note.  In  fact  it  seems  the  charm  of  ..the  novel  and  the  mysterious  is 
still  with  him,  and  he  harbors  the  notion  of  finding  the  mythical  river, 
Buenaventura,  which  was  assumed  to  flow  from  Salt  Lake  or  Sevier  Lake 
westward  into  the  Pacific.  He  seems  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  or  in¬ 
different  to  the  evidence,  if  he  were  familiar  with  it,  that  this  myth 
had  long  since  been  exploded.  Both  Jedediah  S.  Smith  and  Joseph  Walker 
had  by  their  actual  travels  through  and  around  the  basin  dispelled  this 
notion.  Furthermore,  the  maps  of  Gallatin,  Bonneville,  and  Wilkes,  1836, 
1837,  and  1841,  respectively,  all  showed  this  region  without  any  such 
river.  And  yet  Fremont  was  still  hunting  for  it,  and  Benton  could  say 
that  "ell  maps  up  to  that  time  (the  time  of  Fremont’s  survey)  had  shown 

31 

this  region  (Great  Basin)  traversed  by  a  great  river  called  Beuna venture. " 

Like  the  straits  of  Anian,  the  mystery  would  not  down. 

Not  what  is  true  in  history,  but  what  men  think  is  true,  is  often 

the  highest  stimulus  to  action.  So  in  this  case  there  was  visioned  a 

broad  smiling  river  with  grassy  banks  and  refreshing  waters,  where  the 

winter  could  be  enjoyed  under  cottonwood  groves,  and  in  a  climate  con- 
32 

genial  and  happy,  and  the  myth  became  tne  motive  for  new  adventure  and 
endeavor. 

It  was  late  in  fall,  November  10,  1843,  before  the  party  left 
Vancouver.  Fully  and  finely  equipped  with  provisions  for-.three  months, 

31.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  ThlH'ty  or  a  History  of  the  'Vorkings  of 

the  American  Government  for  Thirty  .'ears*  2  Vols.  N.Y.  1856.  Binder’s 
title.  Thirty  fears  in  Senate.  See  '^.^ol .  II ,  p.  580. 
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they  commenced  their  march  up  the  Columbia  and  southward  to  the  interior. 
Rugped,  rustic,  and  romantic  was  the  scenery  as  they  caught  glimpses  of 
Mt.  Rainier,  (Now  Tacana)  Mt.  St,  Helena,  Mt.  Hood,  Mt.  Jefferson,  and 
the  intervening  variations  of  river  fall,  cascades,  and  rapids,  and  the 
varigated  color  scheme  of  clouds  and  distant  plains.  Confidently  the 
company  moved  southward,  still  projecting  in  imagination  the  elysian 
valleys  of  a  Buenaventura. 

Continuing  a  little  east  of  south,  they  reached  Klamath 

(Fremont  spells  it  Lamath)  Marsh  December  10,  From  here  eastF/ard  they 

went,  making  interesting  observations  all  the  while,  until  on  Dec.  16th 

after  facing  blinding  snow  storms,  and  struggling  through  snow  three 
33 

feet  deep,  they  came  to  the  crest  of  the  dividing  ridge  and  gazed  on 

the  valley  below.  The  storm  slackened  and  the  sun  broke  through  the 

clouds,  disclosing  to  them  a  beautiful  lake  a  thousand  feet  below. 

Grassy  plains  bedecked  its  border,  and  all  looked  calm  and  serene  and 
54 

inviting.  Says  Fremont,  "not  a  particle  of  ice  was  to  be  seen  on 

35 

the  lake,  or  snow  on  its  borders,  and  all  was  like  smomer  or  spring.” 
Almost  estatically  he  goes  on  describing  how  the  scene  revived  their 


33.  Fremont,  Exploring  Expedition  p.  124. 

34.  loc.  cit. 

35.  loc.  cit. 
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,  36 

hearts,  and  made  the  7/oods  ring  mth  joyful  shouts  of  pleasure. 

By  way  of  contrast  and  symbolism  the  two  proximate  places  were 
named  Winter  ridge  and  Summer  lake,  bylwhich  name  the  lake  has 
eve]^been  known. 

It  was  dark  that  night  before  It  he  party  succeeded  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  valley  below.  They  were  now  once  again  in  the  Great  basin, 

this  time  on  its  northwestern  rim.  Their  journey  southward  to 

57 

Carson  Pass  was  one  of  real  discovery  and  exploration.  Interest¬ 
ing  though  it  would  be,  it  would  take  us  too  far  a  field  to  follow 
in  detail  the  experiences  oflthe  party  the  next  two  months.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  all  was  not  as  rosy  as  the  first  view  of  Summer  lake 
led  them  to  expect.  They  had  struggles  with  cold  and  drouth,  and 
deserts,  and  rocky_roads,  and  every  variety  of  weather.  At  sundry 
times  theylfound  themselves  in  snow  and  winter  storm.  Painstaking 
observations  were  made  in  all  kinds  of  country  and  despite  the 
weather.  Various  names  were  given  to  local  features,  many  of  which 
have  reiiBined  to  the  present  time.  Some  of  them  are,  Christmas  lake. 
Summer  lake,  Albert  lake,  and  Pyramid  lake.  The  latter  name  was 
suggested  byla  huge  rock  vliich  projected  its  point  some  sis  hundred 


36,  The  Rocky  B/Tountain  and  C-reat  Basin  regions  are  noted  for  their 
rapid  transitions  of  climate  du^  to  variation  in  altitude  and  v/ind 
exposure.  The  writer  has,  on  the  rim  of  the  Basin  in  southern  Utah, 
passed  in  the  course  of  two  hours  and  over  only  an  eighth  mile  stretch, 
from  snow  three  feet  deep  to  green  lucern  fields, 

37.  Peter  Skeene  Ogden  had  traversed  this  region  east  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  range  clear  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  but  no  details  of  the 
journey Iwere  available.  See  Chapter  ante . 
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f  'et  above  the  water  and  reminded  Fremont  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops. 

But  the  Humboldt  river,  so  named  by  Fremont  on  his  next  ex¬ 
pedition  -  was  missed,  and  of  course  no  Buenventura  river  material¬ 

ized.  On  the  contrary  the  country  was  rather  monotonous ,  in  places, 
desolate  and  forbiddiag,  and  on  the  whole  difficult  to  travel  over. 
Still  '^■’remont’s  faith  in  the  mystical  river  seems  not  to  waver. 

January  3,  1844,  he  records,  ’’were  evidently  on  the  verge  of  the 
desert  which  had  been  reported  to  us;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
country  was  so  forbidding,  that  I  was  afraid  to  enter  it,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  bear  a?/ay  to  the  soutlward,  keeping  close  among  the  mountains 

38 

in  the  full  expectation  of  reaching  the  Buenaventura  river.” 

Why  did  not  Kit  Carson  and  Fitzpatrick  disillusion  him? 

Both  of  them  were  in  the  company  and  should  have  known  better.  Were 
they,  too,  hypnotized  with  the  imaginary  elixir  of  life? 

At  any  late  southward  the  party  continued  to  go,  clinging  to 
Fremont’s  resolve  not  to  penetrate  the  ’''forbidding"  desert  eastward  — 
evidently  the  original  intent.  Finally  abandoning  entirely  the  iaea 
of  exploring  this  intervening  country  in  the  dead  of  winter,  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  January  18,  announced  to  iiis  men  the  intention  of  crossing  the 
Sierra’s  to  California.  The  news  was  received  with  rejoicing,  and 
with  considerable  difficulty  the  feat  was  accomplished. 


o8.  Fremont,  Explori  ng  Fucp  edi  ti  on ,  p.  129. 
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Interesting,  almost  thrilling  are  the  details  of  this  herculean 

undertaking,  but  th^’-  do  not  fallwiliiin  the  scope  of  our  rectial  here.  ’ 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  between  Jan.  18  and  March  5,  all  difficulties 

were  surmounted  and  Sutter’s  Fort  reached.  This  v/as  the  fifth  time  the 

Sierras  lad  been  crossed  by  Americans  and  the  third  time  from  East  to 

39 

west  frcm  the  great  basin. 

After  spending  twelve  days  at  Sutter’s  Fort,  the  party  commenced 
the  homeward  journey  up  the  San  Joaquin  valley  towards  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Framont,  no  doubt,  ’’took  in”  the  political  sitretion  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  certainly  his  close  observations  of  the  c  ountiy  ,  its  climate 
and  products,  constituted  a  valuable  part  of  his  subsequent  reports. 

The  return  trip  was  of  no  great  concern  to  Great  Basin  history, 

4C 

as  no  features  v-ere  disclosed.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  original 
purpose  when  leaving  California  to  cross  through  the  heart  of  the 
desert  directly  to  Salt  Lalce  ,  but  an  Indian  visiter  gave  such  a  dis¬ 
couraging  re  per  t  of  the  arid,  bari-e  n  re  gi  on,  that  the  plan  was  changed 
and  the  return  made  south  o\rer  the  Techapi  Pass,  across  the  Lojave 
desert  and  by  w^ay  of  the  old  Spanish  tiail  to  Provo  and  Utah  Lake,  and 


39,  Jedediah  Smith  crosred  from  west  to  east  in  1827;  Joseph  Walker 
and  the  Bonneville  Conpany  crossed  from  west  to  east  and  the  reverse 
direction  in  1833-1834,  and  the  Bartle so n-Bi dwell  Company  had  made  the 
journey  through  the  basin  and  over  the  mountains  in  1842. 

4C.  Perhaps  this  is  an  overstatement.  A  slight  deviation  from  the 
Spanish  Trail  vres  made  south  and  west  of  the  present  site  of  St,  George. 
The  Santa  Clara  Creek,  a  branch  of  ihe  Virgin,  was  discovered  and  named 
and  followed  until  an  opening  was  found  into  the  Mountain  Meadows, 
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from  "Oie  nee  up  Spanish.  Fork  Canon - a  deviation  from  the  Oregon 

trail  over  into  the  Strawberry  country  to  Duchesne  and  thence  to 
the  Green  river  and  back  to  Kansas  City  via  Fort  Bent. 

This  was  truly  a  remarkable  e3?)edition  and  frau^t  with  far 
reaching  results.  Except  the  stretch  from  Salt  Lake  down  the  Humboldt, 
Fremont  had  been  practically  aiound  the  border  of  the  Basin,  named  it , 
discovered  and  described,  for  all  time  to  come  some  of  its  maiked  pecu¬ 
liarities  j  and,  mere  over,  through  his  most  favorable  corane  nt  upon  parts 

of  Bear  river  vallsylhad  attracted  attention  prophetic  of  future  settle- 
41 

raent.  Furthermoie,  he  had  satisfied  himself  of  a  fact  that  should 

alieadylhave  been  known,  that  there  was  no  Buenaventura  river  leading 

from  some  lake  at  the  base  of  the  Rockies,  thrbugh  the  inland  basin 

to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  On  this  score,  comnenting  upon  his  taking 

leave  of  California  to  cross  the  Mojave  desert,  he  says,  "no  river 

from  the  interior  does  or  can,  cross  the  Sierra  Nevada  —  there  is 

no  opsning  fiom  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  into  the  interior  of  the 
42 

continent.”  Of  course,  as  repeatedly  shown.  Smith  had  made  this 
known  seventeen  jears  before. 

.a  combination  of  circumstances  urged  a  third  expedition 
into  the  Great  Basin  vhich,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  is  even  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  one  just  described.  This  is  Ithe  fanous  expedition 


41,  See  "lYhy  the  Mormons  Came”,  Chap.  IX,  Pos  t. 

42,  Fremont,  Memoirs,  p.  255, 
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of  1845-1846,  vtLichlln  the  end  oonne cted  i tself  with  national 
43 

purposes  and  military  exploits  far  beyond  the  scope  of  ihis 

narrative.  Ostensibly,  however,  it  was  another  topogia  diical 

exploration,  and  so  far  as  the  Great  Basin  is  concerned,  was  such. 

The  party  was  exceed  in  gly  well  equippe  d  and  provided  for;  and  after 

final  preparations  at  Fort  Bent,  left  that  point  August  1.6,  aid 

reached  the  head  of  Tinpanogas  (Piovo)  river  October  2,  Tliey 

followed  this  river  down  to  Utah  Lake  and  from  thence  went  on  to 

Salt  Lake  itiere  they  arrived  October  13.  Fremont  remained  here 

two  weeiss  engaged  in  real  topographical  work.  In  the  meantime, 

44 

vdth  Carson  and  several  others,  he  rode  his  horse  out  1d  a  anall 
island  in  the  late,  which  he  found  covered  with  grass,  pastured  by 
numerous  antelope. 

From  here  he  wanted  to  strike  out  across  the  unknown  parts 
of  the  Great  Basin  vtiich  he  assumed  neither  Carson  nor  Walker  knew 
anything  about.  Of  course  this  again  is  Fremont  exag^ration. 
Nevertheless  he  starts  out  westward  in  a  country  unknown  to  him 
and  is  soon  at  the  v^ell  known,  Ogden  or  Mary’s  river,  which  he 


43.  Perhaps  all  these  topographical  e xplorat ions  were  connected 
with  broad  national  aims  looking  to  the  eventual  acquisition  of 
California.  From  the  very  first  at  least,  the  ’’Inner  circle” 
had  designs  for  transcending  mere  geograpical  information.  See 
Mrs.  Jessie  Fremont,  The  Origin  of  the  Fremont  Explorations ,  op 
cit,  loc  cit,  Cf,  Frederick  S.  Bellenbaugh,  Fremont  and  ’49, 

New  York,  1914,  pp  108-110,  also  ibid  pp  49-50,  103-106^. 

44.  The  water  was  so  shallow  at  that  time  of  the  year  that  the 
men  experienced  little  difficulty  lin  riding  their  horses  to  this 
i  s  la  nd , 
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now  name^  Humboldt.  He  does  this  he  says  in  honor  of_the  great 

45 

scientific  explorer,  Alexander  Humboldt,  This  is  the  first 

application  of  1he  nane  send  it  bas  since  remained,  ihus  depriving 

the  real  discoverer,  Ogden,  of  Uie  distinction  due  him. 

Here  the  party  was  divided,  one  group  under  Talbot  with 
46 

Edward  M.  Kern  as  i^opographe  r,  and  Joseph  Walker  as  guide,  were 
to  follow  and  survey  the  Humboldt  to  its  sink  ani  thence^^uth 
to  ¥/aller  Lake,  and  the  other  under  Fremont  himself  southward  on 
a  tour  of  real  exploration.  At  the  Walker  Lake  they  again  met 
and  reversed  their  directions  somewhat.  The  main  body  still  guided 
by  Walker  went  south  to  enter  California  over  the  Walker  Pass. 
Fremont  with  a  select  group  went  ncrth  to  Carson  river  and  thence 
over  the  Donrer  Pass  into  California,  vhere  we  must  leave  him 
again. 

In  his  memoirs,  Fremont  does  not  say  very  much  concern¬ 
ing  this  inland  exploration  but  we  find  some  interesting  and  signi¬ 
ficant  comment  concerning  it  in  a  letter  vxTitten  to  his  wife,  and 

47 

bearing  date,  San  Francisco,  January  24,  1846.  Among  other  things 
he  says,  ”on  every  map  or  extent  manuscript  the  Great  Basin  is 
pictured  as  barren  desert.  Tell  your  father  (Senator  Benton) 


45.  Fiemcnt,  Memoirs ,  p.  424, 

46.  Mr,  Kern  has  left  a  valuable  journal  of  this  expedition 
printed  in  J,  H,  Simpson,  Exploration  across  the  Great  Basin 
of  Utah  in  1859.  Appendix  pp.  476-486. 

47.  See  Niles  Register,  May  16,  1846,  p.  161. 
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that  with  a  party  of  fifteen  men  I  crossed  it  between  parallels 

38  and  39  and  it  is  in  its  Miole  extent,  traversed  by  parallel 

ranges  of  mountains  covered  with  plenty  of  grass.  Deer  and  moun- 

48 

tain  sheep  in  great  numbers  roam  over  these  mountains.”  etc. 

Here  is  shown  quite  another  aspect  of  this  so  called  basin,  which 
is  really  a  succession  of  basins  and  valleys  and  desert  wastes 
but  not  by  any  means  all  desert. 

In  summing  up  the  work  of  Bonneville  and  Fremont  it  must 
be  said  that  they,  more  than  any  others,  awakened  public  and  nat¬ 
ional  interest  in  the  Far  West,  and  particularly  the  Great  Basin. 
Neither  was  an  original  explorer  or  a  real  discoverer.  Even 
Fremont,  who  comes  much  more  nearly  earning  such  a  title,  followed 
in  many  instances  trails  and  highways  as  well  known  to  the  traders 
and  trappers  as,  was  the  Appian  Way  to  the  denizens  of  ancient  Rome. 
Moreover,  on  all  his  expeditions  he  had  scouts  from  among  the  moun¬ 
tain  trappers  for  his  guides  and  advance  guards,  iimong  these  may 
be  menti oned , Ki t  Carson,  Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  Joseph  Walker,  Wm. 
Gilpin,  Gody,  et.  al.  These  were  of  the  group  of  real  explorers 
who  deserve  great  honors.  Nevertheless  it  was  Fremont  who  brought 
tnese  explorations  to  book,  who  delineated  and  described  in  such 

I 

a  way  as  to  arouse  wide  spread  public  interest,  reaching  even  across 


48.  loc  cit 
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the  oceans  to  foreign  countries.  His  work,  xoo,  was  in  the  main 
thoroughly  scientific  and  permanently  useful.  Hence  it  is  that 
such  emphasis  has  been  given  to  these  two  notable  characters, 
who  in  large  measure  summed  up  the  activities  and  reaped  the  re¬ 
ward  of  the  courage  and  adventure,  and  toil  and  sacrifice,  of 
others  who  had  gone  before. 
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CHAPTSR  VIII 

THE  DECIDE  BEFORE  THE  COMING  OF  THE 
MORMONS 

Parallelling  and  immediately  preceding  Fremont’s  expeditions, 
a  variety  of  activities  in  the  Great  Basin  were  transf orroing  that  region 
from  an  Indian  wilderness  into  a  white  man's  country.  Its  geography  was 
well  known  by. the  trappers  and  mountain  men  in  general,  and  its  industrial 
possibilities  were  beginning  to  attract  attention.  Beaver  trappers  were 
becoming  less  nximerous,  but  Spanish  slave  traders  v;ere  visiting  with  in¬ 
creasing  frequencylthe  southern  half  of  the  basin,  while  emigrant  trains, 
after  1841,  passing  almost  continuously  along  the  northern  border  via 
Bear  river,  intervening  desert,  Humboldt  river  and  lakes  gave  evidence 
of  wide  spread  interest  in  the  transraontane  west.  To  be  sure  the  goal 
was  still  California.  This  at  least  was  generally  the  case.  There  were 
some,  however,  who  were  interested  not  in  getting  through  the  basin  to 
the  more  attractive  regions  beyond,  but  in  making  their  fortunes  within 
it.  These  were  the  Mexican  slave  traders. 

SPANISH  SLAVE  TR^DB  IN  THE  GRE/iT  BASIN 

In  addition  to  those  who  sought  to  enhance  their  fortui^es  by 

catching  furs  in  the  fruitful  rivers  of  the, Great  Basin,  there  were 

those  Who  found  it  more  profitable  to  engage  in  the  nefareous  business 

of  trafficking  in  Indian  slaves.  In  an  earlier  chapter  it  was  seen 

that  this  degrading  practice  was  beginning  as  early  as  1813,  the  date 

1 

of  the  Arze-Garcia  expedition.  After  the  Mexican  revolution,  ltil9-1821, 


1.  See  Chapter  I,  ante  p.  17. 
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tills  trade,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  commercial  activity,  v/as  greatly 
accentuated.  Incidental  evidence  seems  to  prove  that  almost  continuously 
after  this,  Spanisards  from  New  Mexico  passed  over  the  Spanish  'frail  into 
the  now  familiar  interior  to  capture  or  to  buy  Indian  women  and  children. 
By  the  late  nu's  this  Kind  of  business  became  a  fixed  custom  wnich  was 
perpetuated  until  some  years  after  the  Mormons  settled  the  valleys. 

Some  rather  interesting  incidents  in  Utah  history  grew  out  of  this 
custom,  nltiiougii  tnese  events  are  in  general  byond  the  scope  of  this 
review,  some  of  them  throw  particular  lignt  upon  tne  subject  in  xiand,  and 
are  therefore  relevant  at  this  point. 

The  Mormons  al¥»ays  sought  the  friendsnip  ofltne  Indians,  and  tried 

by  every '.peaceable  means  to  placate  their  hereditary  vengeance  and  promote 

their  good  v/ill.  It  seems,  however,  that  certain  Mexicans  came  into  the 

territory  to  trade  with  these  Indians;  and,  following  a  long  established 

custom,  purchased  from  them  children  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  Incidentally, 

or  wilfully  as  the  case  might  be,  they  excited  the  Indians  to  depredations 

against  the  inhabitants.  Such  pernicious  activities  called  forth  from 

Brigham  Young,  then  Governor  of  Utah,  the  following  proclamation,  issued 
2  ' 

xpril  23,  1853: 


’’Shereas  it  is  made  known  to  me  by  reliable 
information  from  affidavits,  and  various  other 
sources,  that  there  is  in  this  territory  a  horde 
of  Mexicans,  or  outlandish  men,  who  are  infesting 
the  settlements,  stirring  up  the  Indians  to  make 
aggressions  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  who  are 
furnishing  the  Indians  with  guns,  ammunition,  etc., 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  territory  and  the 
United  States. 


2.  Bancroft,  History  of  Utah,  p.  476,  also  "/hitney.  History  of  Utah,  Vol.  I, 
p.  512.  This  proclamation  first  appeared  in  the  Deseret  Kews  of  iipril  30, 
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"And  whereas  it  is  evident  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  these  Mexicans  or  foreigners  to 
break  the  laws  of  this  Territory  and  the  United 
States,  utterly  regardless  of  every  restriction, 
furnishing  Indians  with  guns  and  powder,  whenever 
and  wherever  it  suits  their  designs,  convenience, 
or  purpose: 

"Therefore,  T,  Brigham  Young,  Governor  and 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  Territory 
of  Utah,  in  order  to  preserve  peace,  quell  the 
Indians  and  secure  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
Territory  hereby  order  and  direct  as  follows;” 

Uhat  followed  was  an  order  for  a  detachment  of  thirty  men  to  go 
south  through  the  settlements,  warn  the  people,  and  apprehend  all  such 
"strolling  Mexicans"  and  keep  them  in  custody  until  further  advised. 

As  a  type  of  the  laws  these  Mexicans  (they  were  probably  Spaniards 
from  New  Mexico)  were  violating  reference  might  here  be  made  to  a  legi¬ 
slative  enactment  of  Utah,  January  31,  1853,  a  little  more  than  a  year 

earlier  than  this  proclamation.  The  preamble  of  said  law  read  as 
3 

follov^s: 

"From  time  immemorial,  the  practice  of  purchasing 
women  and  children  of  the  Utah  tribes  of  Indians  by 
Mexican  traders,  has  been  indulged  in  and  carried  on 
by  these  respective  people,  until  the  Indians  con¬ 
sider  it  an  allowable  traffic,  and  frequently  offer 
their  prisoners  or  children  for  sale.” 

Nor  have  we  merely  laws  and  proclamations  upon  which  to  base  the 

case  of  such  active  operations  in  the  Great  Basin.  As  early  as  November 

15,  1851,  the  Deseret  NeT/s  sounded  a  warning  that  a  Mexican  party  under 

Pedro  Leon,  were  in  Hanti ,  San  Pete  valley,  trying  to  trade  horses  for 

Indian  children.  Moreover,  Leon  held  a  license  signed  by  Governor  James 

S.  Calhoun  and  dated  Santa  Fe,  August  14,  1851.  This  identifies  the 


1853.  A  little  later  it  appeared  in  La  Groni oa  d e  Nueva  York ,  from  which 
it  was  copied  by  El  Siglo  Eiez  Y  Nueve,  (Mexico )  in  its  issue  of  July  16, 
1853.  On  July  20,  1853,  this  same  paper  devoted  the  entire  front  page  to 
the  subject  in  oppostition  to  Governor  Youngs  action. 

3.  (from  page  3)  Utah  Laws,  Statutes,  etc.  ..cts.  Resolutions,  and  Memo¬ 
rials,  (Salt  Lake  City,  1855)  p.  71. 
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Mexicans  as  Spaniards  from  New  Mexico. 

The  announcement  of  the  presence  of  this  party  aroused  consider¬ 
able  concern,  and  later  eight  of  the  group  including  Leon,  the  leader, 
were  arrested  and  tried  before  the  justice  of  the  peace  of .Idantiiin  the 
winter  of  1851-1852.  Still  later  the  case  came  up  before  Zerubbabel  Snow, 
judge  of  the  First  District  Court,  and  was  decided  against  the  defendants, 

and  the  Indian  slaves  in  their  possession  were  liberated  and  the  Mexicans 
4 

sent  away. 

In  summing  up  the  evidence,  Judge  Snow  pointed  out  that  the  pre¬ 
vious  September  (1851)  twenty-eight  Spaniards  left  New  Mexico  on  a  trading 
expedition  with  the  Utah  Indians  in  their  various  localities  in  New  Mexico 
and  Utah,  that  before  leaving  one,  Pedro  Leon,  obtained  from  the  Governor 
of  New'  Mexico  a  license  to  trade  on  his  o'wn  account  with  the  Utah  Indians 
in  all  their  various  localities,  that  upon  exhibiting  this  license  to 
Governor  Young  he  was  told  that  tbe  license  did  not  authorize  trade  with 
the  Indians  in  Utah,  and  he  himself  vould  not  grant  a  license  that  author¬ 
ized  traffic  in  women  and  children.  The  Spaniards  then  promised  they  v/ould 
not  trade  '.-vi  th  the  Indians,  but  would  go  immediately  home.  All  but  eight 

t=: 

kept  their  promise.  These  were  the  defendants  in  the  case  described. 

Now  several  matters  are  made  clear  by  these  items.  The  preamble 
to  the  law  referred  to  above  charged  that  '’from  time  immemorial”  the 
practice  of  purchasing  slaves,  women  and  children,  from  the  Utah  Indians, 
had  been  prevalent.  Governor  Young’s  proclamation  indicated  there  were 
many  of  these  traders  throughout  the  settlements,  and  the  case  described 

4.  Bancroft,  History  of  Utah,  p.  475,  ..iiitney.  History  of  Utah,  Yol.  I, 
pp  510-511 . 

5.  'hiitney,  History  of  Utah,  op  cit  loc  cit. 
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glves  positive  proof  of  the  fact. 

To  be  sure,  these  cases  are  beyond  the  time  period  covered  by 
this  narrative,  but  they  are  only  exaraples  of  long  continued  practice. 
Indeed,  it  seems  that  the  Utah  Basin  was  a  regular  center  of  such  trade. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  a  comment  of  Dick  v.ooten, 

6 

who  apparently  was  trapping  in  the  Utah  country  in  1837-1838.  Me  says, 

"It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  party  of  Mexicans'!  in  that  country 
(the  Great  Basin)  buying  Indian  slaves,  in  those  days,  (back  in  the  30^ s) 

and  while  we  were  trapping  here  I  sent  a  lot  of  peltries  to  Taos  by  a 

^7 

party  of  these, same  slave  traders,  some  of  whom  I  happened  to  Jsaaow.i. 

It  appestrs  perfectly  evident  from  all  this  that  the  region  south 
of  Utah  Lake  must  have  been  well  known  and  frequently  visited  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Uncle  Dick  .Vooten ,  in  speaking  of 
this  slave  traffic,  uses  the  phrase  "no  uncommon  thing'*  and  the  preamble 
to  the  Utah  law  against  ttie  traffic  (1852)  says  "from  time  immemorial" 
etc.  The  facts  seem  well  established  that  while  no  permanent  colonies 
were  planted,  this  unknown  country  w?as  becoming  well  known  by  certain 
strolling  Spardards  and  also  by  adventurous  Americans. 

These  slave  traders  made  no  permanent  impression  upon  the  country, 
planted  no  colonies  and  developed  no  resources  at  least  so  far  as  is 
generally  known.  There  are,  hairever,  some  suggestions  of  domestic  pur¬ 
suits  and  even  of  settleiaent  in  southern  O'tah  .  Until  quite  recently, 
there  were  in  the  Bull  Valley  mountain's,  just  beyond  the  southwestern 
rim  of  the  Basin,  certain  wild  cattle  that  early  5''^orraon  setLlcrs  found 
txiere - cattle  no  one  seemed  to  claim.  I,  myself,  have  helped  to 

6.  Howard,  Louis  Conrad,  uncle  Pi ck  ,ooten ,  the  Pioneer  frontier  sxian  of  wne 
Rccxy  Mountains ,  Chicago,  ItoU'J,  p.  75-cO. 
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chese  these  cattle,  and  partici /ated  in  a  barbecue  furnished  by  one 

of  the  bulls  killed  in  the  round  up.  Where  did  these  animals  come 

from?  This  has  been  scmev/hat  of  a  puzzle  to  the  ivriter. 

In  this  connection  another  matter  of  a  different  character  but 

of  similar  import  might  be  given  for  what  it  is  worth.  Carvalho,  the 

artist  of  Fremont’s  last  expedition  to  the  Great  Basin,  relates  the 

following  incident,  which  occurred  while  traveling  with  President  Young 

and  a  company  of  leading  Mormons  tiirough  the  settlements  of  ijtah  in 

1854.  The  party  was  coirdng  down  Red  Creek  Canon,  when  near  the  mouth 

they  came  to  the  remains  of  a  cabin  built  of  adobes;  "ancient  articles  of 

housekeeping  have  been  found  there.  These  remains  were  remarked  by  the 

first  Moimons  who  came  in  the  valley;  Indians  never  live  in  adobe  nouses , 

8 

their  lodges  are  all  of  umbrageous  foliage,  or  skins  of  animals."  Such 
is  the  brief  account  given  by  Carvalho.  Yas  this  once  a  Spanish  settle¬ 
ment,  or  a  prehistoric  one?  The  question  is  still  to  be  solved. 

TFE  GOQDYIMR  CkRAKT 

At  this  point  it  is  apropos  to  speak  of  a  more  tangible  settle- 

raait  -  one  that  constituted  at  least  the  nucleus  of  a  colony,  for 

some  twelve  years  before  the  I’ormons  entered  the  valley,  one  Miles 

Goodyear,  had  been  running  a  ranch  in  Ogden  valley,  nc  Ogden  City. 

Fe  had  this  ranch  comparatively  well  stocked  with  cattle,  horses,  and 

goats.  0.  A.  Kennedy  in  an  article  entitled  "First  Building  built  in 

Ogden:  Story  of  Miles  Goodyear",  published  in  the  Ogden  Standard, 

9 

Ogden,  Utah,  July  11,  1914,  gives  the  number  as  thirty  norses,  one 


7.  ’’Oward  Louis  Conrad,  Uncle  Li ck  V: oo t en ,  the  Pioneer  Frontiersman  of  the 
Rocky  T  ountains,  Chicago,  1890,  p.  80. 

8.  S.  K.  Carvalho , "Inci dents  of  Travel  and  xidvent'ore  in  the  Far  Jest  with 
Colonel  Fremont’s  last  Expedition".  F.v.  1808,  p.  aO?. 

9.  This  article  is  now  in  the  Bancroft  Library  in  the  possession  of  ..ir. 
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iiunGred  cattle,  and  two  nundred  and  fifty  gccits.  I'urtner  on  ne  quotes 
James  ivi.  Brown,  son  of  Captain  Brown,  who  bougnx  xne  Goodyear  Grant,  as 
saying,  ’'when  we  gotlthrough  to  the  Fort  that  fall  (1846)  we  found 
father  and  my  older  brothers  living  in  the  cabins  at  the  Fort.  They 
had  got  about  fifty  cattle  from  Goodyear  and  there  v/ere  forty  milk 
cows|'  that  were  milking.  There  were  about  one  hundred  Mexican  goats 
and  twenty  Mexican  sheep,  the  kind  with  long  straight  wool.  There  were 
more  tl':an  fifty  horses  mostly  of  Spanish  and  Indian  blood." 

Not/  who  was  Miles  Goodyear,  and  what  was  and  how  came  this  Good¬ 
year  fort  and  ranch?  The  following  from' the  genealogical  files  of  Merlin 
10 

J.  Stone  is  perhaps  the  best  summary  of  facts  and  traditions  now  obtain¬ 
able.  (Letter  attached). 

"The  following  article  is  taken  from  the  Merlin  J.  Stone 
Genealogical  Files,  2869  Grant  Avenue,  Ogden,  Utah. 

"About  the  year  1835  Miles  M.  Goodyear,  a  trapper  and  hunter 
and  also  in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson  Day  Company,  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  grant  of  land  from  the  Mexican  Government,  embracing  a  large 
portion  of  v/hat  is  now  the  county  of  V'eber.  The  grant  included  all 
the  land  embraced  within  the  following  boundaries: 

"Commencing  at  the  mouth  of  Leber  Canyon  and  turning  due 
we®-t  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake;  commencing  again  at  the  mouth  of  ’.Teber 
Canyon  and  running  thence  northeest  along  the  "high  water  mark"  or 
base  of  the  mountains  to  a  point  known  as  the  Hot  Springs;  thence 
due  west  to  the  lake  comprising  all  the  lands  in  the  above  inclosure 
from  the  mountain  to  the  lake. 


10.  In  the  private  library  of  Merlin  J.  Stone  (now  dead)  2869  Grant 
Avenue,  Ogden,  Utah,  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  best  collections  extant 
of  early  Utah  history  and  tradition.  Through  the  courtegy  of  F.  T'aude 
Stone,  daughter  of  the  deceased,  the  writer  of  this  narrative  received 
this  information  concerning  Goodyear. 
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’’Miles  F.  Goodyear  was  probably  born  in  the  lest,  but  the 
earliest  knov/n  of  him  was  at  the  age  of  15  years,  at  which  time  he 
was  living  with  Captain  Grant  at  Fort  Hall,  in  what  is  now  Idaho, 
near  the  site  of  the  present  Fort  Hall.  Captain  Grant  was  in 
control  of  the  fort  there,  and  v/as  one  of  the  leading  agents  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company.  At  this  Fort  and  with  Captain  Grant,  Miles  M. 
Goodyear  passed  his  life  from  his  fifteenth  year  until  he  was 
twenty-one.  He  then  struck  out  for  himself,  and  coming  south  en¬ 
tered  this  valley  from  the  north,  his  predecessor  Peter  Ikeene 
.Ogden  having  come  in  from  the  east. 

’’It  is  thought  that  Goodyear  purchased  his  grant  from 
Mexico,  having  left  Fort  Hall.  However  that  may  be,  Goodyear  took 
possession  of  his  Mexican  Grant  in  the  year  1835  and  lived  on  the 
land  continually  for  about  a  dozen  years,  hunting,  trapping,  and 
trading  with  the  Indians.  The  old  Fort  which  had  been  partly  built, 
perhaps  by  Ogden,  many  years  before,  but  which  had  been  vacated  by 
its  builder,  was  taken  possession  of  by  Goodyear,  who  enlarged  and 
strengthened  it  and  made  of  it  the  most  pretentious  Fort  south  of 
Fort  Hall  and  on  to  the  Nevir  Mexican  Front.  This  is  evidence  that 
Goodyear  had  considerable  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  was  a  man  of 
large  influence,  being  highly  respected  by  the  tribes  with  which 
he  did  trailing. 


’’This  Fort  covered  about  one  eighth  of  an  acre  originally 
and  Yms  made  very  strong,  built  so  close  to  the  river's  edge  that 
water  could  be  obtained  vlthout  much  risk  even  during  times  of 
special  danger.  The  fort  w^s  built  of  cottonwood*  logs,  mostly  round 
and  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  some,  however,  being  split  in  half, 
logs,  placed  in  an  upright  position,  their  butts  sunk  firmly  in  the 
ground  and  their  tops  sharpened.  The  logs  were  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  high  above  the  ground  and  set  very  close  together. 

Loop  holes  T/ere  made  on  each  side  by  setting  two  logs  just  outside 
the  line  of  the  wall,  one  log  of  the  regular  wall  being  omitted, 
but  v/ith  logs  two  thirds  of  the  regular  height  filling  in  the 
openings,  tiius  made  at  the  ends  of  the  two  outside  logs,  lithin 
the  inclosure  were  three  log  houses,  built  in  a  row  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  fort.  Sometime  after  Goodyear  took  possession  of  the 
old  fort,  it  'Was  enlarged  by  building  on  to  tirie  north  end  an  in- 
closure  same  size  as  the  original  inclosure,  the  logs  forming  the 
walls  not  being  quite  so  high  but  probably  about  ten  feet  above  the 
ground  and  siiarpened  on  top.  The  new  inclosure  was  used  as  a 
corral,  Goodyear  having  collected  a  little  stock  about  him.  He  was 
married  to  a  Squaw,  but  as  to  his  children,  there  seems  to  be  no 
recollection  among  the  pioneers,  ’’hen  Goodyear  sold  his  Spanish 
Grant  in  1848  he  went  east  for  a  time,  but  he  had  been  too  long 
used  to  the  wild  freedom  of  the  mountains  and  forests  and  the 
rough  companionship  of  the  Indians  and  soon  came  back  into  the 
’^est,  going  to  California  where  he  later  died.  Thus  passed  out  of 
the  events  of  this  region  the  second,  white  man  whose  nrominence  has 
preserved  his  name." 


Merlin  J.  Stone 
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Out  of  the  foregoing  a  number  of  interesting  questions  arise. 

Where  did  hr.  Goodyear  get  the  cattle,  horses,  goats,  and  sheep? 

Did  they  come  from  Mexico  or  New  Mexico?  Or  did  he  get  them  from 

Captain  fames  Grant  the  Hudson  Bay  tractor  at  Hort  Hall?  '^'"e  cannot 

say.  Did  he  really  get  such  a  grant  as  here  described,  from  the 

authorities  of  New  Mexico?  It  is  perhaps  very  doubtful. .However,  the 

following  extract  from  a  letter  recently  recieved  will  throw  some  light 

on  this  phase  of  the  question.  ”My  father.  Cap.  James  ■  rown  bought 

the  Goodyear  Grant  in  the  v/inter  of  1847.  He  brought  wheat,  corn, 

etc.,  from  California  and  raised  a  crop  on  the  same  the  following 

year,  1848.  My  fether  died  fifty-nine  years  ago  and -the  Goodyear 

Grant  was  turned  over  to  my  brother  Jesse.  My  brother  william  took 

the  grant  to  a  Salt  Lake  lawyer  to  see  if  the  Brown’s  couldn’t  get 

something  from  it,  but  the  grant  has  not  been  seen  since  that  time, 

11 

so  nov/  there  is  no  clue  ..natever.*' 

This  is  the  situation  as  it  stands  to-day.  If  there  was 
ever  a  grant  secuied  from  the  Mexican  Government,  it  is  now  lost. 

The  fact  remains  that  there  was  a  twelve  year  old  settler  on  the 
Jeber,  v.hen  the  Mormons  came,  and  the  old  fort  still  survives,  ^t 
least  a  portion  of  it  is  being  rebuilt  as  a  reminder  of  the  older 
days , 

LMIGRaNTS  5^lCGRhI'T  RCUTE53 
The  latter  half  of  the  decade  under  review  was  marked  by 


11.  The  letter  is  headed,  E843  ’■asiiington  iive.  Ogden,  Utah,  nug.  4, 
192S,  and  addressed  to  the  writer  and  signed  James  BrOvvn. 
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ever  increasin^^  emigrant  trains  on  their  way  to  California  or  Oregon. 
No  matter  which  was  their  destination  the  earlier  parties  followed 
the  Oregon  Trail  through  the  South  Pass  into  the  Basin  on  Bear  river 
v/here  it  iriakes  the  elbow  turn  south  to  Salt  Lake.  These  bound  for 
Oregon  would  go  on  to  Fort  Hall,  v/hile  the  California  bound  would 
follow  down  Bear  river  to  within  some  ten  miles  of  Salt  Lake  and  then 
turn  west  to  the  Humboldt  liver.  These  emigrants,  however,  made  no 
new  discoveries,  and  in  general  made  but  little  contribution  to  the 
Great  Basin  history.  With  a  few  marked  exceptions,  therefore,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  detail  concerning  them.  A  summary  view 
is  all  that  the  case  requires . 

The  first  company  to  enter  the  Bear  river  valley  and  blaze  a 

wagon  road  near  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Humboldt  river  was  the 

Bartlesen- Bidwell  Company  in  1841.  This  company  was,  in  its  origin 

and  in  its  journey,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  emigration 

parties.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  new  born  enthusiasm  in  Platte 

County,  Missouri,  resulting  from  the  letters  and  speeches  of  such 

zealots  as  Thomas  Larkin,  Dr.  Marsh,  Hall  J'.  Kelley,  the  New  England 

school  teacher,  Thomas  Farnham  and  others  who  were  unstinted  in  their 

praise  of  California  and  Oregon  especially  the  former.  It  is  said  that 

no  one  contributed  more  to  this  California  mania  than  the  trapper 
1£ 

Robidoux,  who  in  speaking  before  a  congregation  of  Platte  County 
patrons  told  the  story  of  the  Missourian  who  came  to  California  with 

the  chills  the  only  one  that  ever  had  the  chills  and  fever  in 

California  and  became  such  a  curiosity  that  people  walked  eighteen 

1£.  See  Cleveland,  California ,  p.  99. 
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miles  from  Monterey  to  see  him  shake.  His  description  of  the  wonders 
of  the  country lin  general  was  on  a  par  with  this.  Such  glowing 
accounts  backed  as  they  were  by  the  propoganda  of  the  "  e stern  Emigration 
Society  founded  in  1840,  and  further  reenforced  by  stories  of  fur  traders 
and  trappers,  wrho  v/ere  continually  coming  in  from  the  west  to  the  Missouri 
border,  fired  the  imagination  of  the  restless  frontiersmen  'who  were  ever 
on  the  alert  for  new  adventiires  away  from  the  centers  of  civilization. 

hii:ong  those  whose  minds  were  fired  with  the  new  enthusiasm,  vw.-, s 
John  Bidwell,  a  yo^jig  man  only  tv/enty  years  old,  who  had  recently  come 
to  Missouri  from  Ohio  for  his  health  and  for  wider  opportunity.  The 
Emigration  Society  had  in  the  fall  of  1840  circulated  a  petition  bind¬ 
ing  the  signers  to  meet  at  Sapling  Grove  in  Kansas  the  following  ...ay 
ready  to  start  for  California.  More  than  five  hundred  signed  the 
circular,  but  at  the  appointed  time  of  meeting  only  one  of  the  original 
signers  appeared,  and  that  was  John  Bidwell,  who  later  received  the 
title  "Pri nee 0 bf  GhilfO-Tiii a  Pioneers, •*  It  seems  that  in  the  intervening 
time  a  counter  propaganda  had  been  launched,  which  greatly  cooled  the 
ardor  that  had  been  im  ulsively  aroiised  a  few  months  before.  One  of 
the  counter  arguments  used  was  the  difficulties  of  the  route. 

nevertheless,  a  company  of  sixty  nine  was  formed  among  whom 
young:  Bidwell  was  the  most  resolute  and  persistent.  But  how  little 
they  knew  of  the  country  beyond  the  Rocky  fountains',  it  seems  the 
information  of  the  fur  traders  was  not  sufficiently  diffused. 

Neither  the  Gallatin  nor  the  Bonneville  map  was  used,  but  on  the 
contrary  the  Finley  map  of  18£6 ,  from  which  Bidwell  drew  the  information 
that  there  was  in  the  vicinity  where  Salt  Lake  now  is  a  lake  "three 
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or  four  hundred  miles  in  extent,  narrow  and  with  two  outlets,  both 
running  into  the  Pacific  Ocean, ’’  Bidwell  was  even  advised  to  take 
toolq  along  in  case  there  came  a  need  to  make  canoes  to  navigate  one 
of  these  rivers. 

vVith  such  vague  notions  then  the  party  started  out  on  their  long 
journey.  They  were  fortunate,  however,  in  having  for  guides,  Thomas 
Fitzpatrick  and  Father  De  Smet,  the  Catholic  missionary  whose  numerous 
journeys  mark  an  import  chapter  in  V/estern  history.  Nothing  of  great 
moment  occured  until  they  reached  Soda  Springs  near  Bear  river.  Here 
the  main  part  of  the  canpany  together  with  the  two  guides  decided  to  go 
to  Oregon  and  accordingly  turned  their  faces  in  the  direction  of  Fort 
Hall,  This  left  the  remainder,  thirty  two  in  all  including  one  woman, 
a  Ivirs.  Kelsey  and  a  child,  to  make  their  vay  over  the  least  known  portion 
of  the  journey,  without  guide  or  compass.  This  they  determined  to  do 
despite  all  difficulties  and  discouragements.  Araong  those  who'  so  de¬ 
cided  was,  of  course,  Bidwell. 

Before  starting  out  on  this  hazardous  part  of  the  journey,  they 
sought  all  the  information  possible,  even  sending  four  men  to  Fort  Hall 
to  learn  further  details,  i^/hile  Ogden  had  been  back  and  forth  over  the 
region  they  were  to  travel,  and  the  Walker  company  of  1823-1834  had 
pioneered  the  ’.vay,  there  was  as  yet  no  printed  guide  giving  the  results 
of  these  experiences,  and  seemingly  even  the  Hudson  Bay  people  at  Fort 
Hall  could  give  but  little  light.  "Go  to  the  south  near  the  border  of 
Salt  Lake",  they  mve  instructed,  and  "then  turn  west  till  you  find 
liary’s  river  which  can  be  easily  followed."  They  were  warned  not  to 
go  too  far  south  into  the  desert  nor  too  far  north  into  the  hills  and 
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canons  that  Isd  to  the  Snake.  These  instructions  they  followed  as  best 
they  could  and  with  c ariparatively  good  success. 

Bidwell  gives  enlightening  descriptions  of  Ihe  country  and  inter¬ 
esting  details  of  the  journey.  They  endured  many  hardships,  going  some 
times  twenty-four  hours  without  water,  in  the  parched  deserts,  sometimes 
being  misled  by  the  deceptive  mirage,  and  at  times  being  disturbed  by 
dissension  in  the  party.  Bartlesen,  who  was  chosen  captain  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  not  because  of  anylfitness,  but  to  hold  him  and  his  following, 

13 

proved  an  indifferent  leader,  unconcerned  about  iny  one  but  himself. 

At  one  time  he  in  company  with  seven  olhers  left  the  company  behind  and 
tried  to  find  an  easy  route  for  themselves.  Later,  however,  they  were 
glad  to  rejoin  the  group'. 

It  was  late  September  before  they  reached  the  Humboldt  sinlv. 

It  began  to  be  evident  that  they  m^ust  lighten  up  their  burden  if  they 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  Sierras  before  winter  snows  hedged  them  in 
the  mountains.  They  now  decided  to  leave  their  wagons,  which  it  will 

be  recalled  trey  had  brought  all  the  way  from  Missouri  river  -  the 

first  to  pass  over  this  dreary  Utah-Nevada  desert  region  intervening 
between  Salt  Lake  and  the  Humboldt, 

Packs  now  take  the  place  of  wagons  and  the  journey  is  resumed. 

Now  to  pack  animals  so  that  the  load  will  balance  and  carry  without 
turning  from  side  to  side  and  causing  no  end  of  trouble,  is  a  knack  in 
itself.  The  men  were  new  at  this  work,  and  the  animals  untrained, 

Bidwell  has  some  amusing  incidents  to  tell  of  the  antics  of  the  horses 
and  mules  under  their  unaccustomed  load.  But  in  spite  of  starapedes 

13.  Bidwell  says,  "Captain  Barbie  sea,  having  got  enough  meat  j^esterday 
to  last  him  a  day  or  two,  and  supposing  he  would  be  able  to  reach  the 
mountains  of  California  in  two  or  three  days,  rusted  forward  with  his 
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and  '’runaways"  that  scattered  things  in  all  directions,  the  company 
were  able  to  travel  faster,  and  take  short  cuts  over  the  hills  and 
through  difficult  passes  where  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  wagons. 

But  at  best  travel  was  slow  and  arduous,  and  difficulties  were  numerous. 

It  was  more  than  a  month  after  leaving  Soda  Springs  before  the 
party  reached  Humboldt  river.  With  this  stream  as  a  guide  they  traveled 
on  towards  the  Sierras  with  considerable  assurance,  although  at  times 
they  doubted  whether  this  was  really  liary’s  river  about  which  they  had 
been  told.  Bor  some  distance  in  its  earlier  course  it  runs  to  the  North¬ 
west  instead  of  Southwest  as  they  knew  its  general  course  to  be.  But 
when  it  finally  turned  in  this  direction  tm ir  minds  were  at  rest.  For 
nearly  t?/o  weary  months  more  they  blazed  their  way  before  reaching  the 
San  Joaquin  vallejr,  California.  As  nearly  as  can  be  determined,  they 
crossed  the  Sierras  just  north  of  Walker  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Sonora 
Pass . 

This  then  is  the  first  emigrant  train  across  the  Great  Basin 
and  the  Sierras  to  California.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  a  movement 
that  was  not  to  stop  until  this  Tt/hole  west  from  lower  California  to  the 
49th  parallel  became  an  American  possession.  It  paved  the  way  for 
future  companies  and  indicated  the  road  over  which  wagons  could  later 
be  utilised  the  whole  journey, 

Joseph  E.  Chiles, aamemberrofftha^^rtlesen-Bidwell  Company,  saw 
the  possibilities  of  wagon  travel,  and  accordingly  went  back  to  Missouri 
in  1842  and  organised  another  corapanj?’  to  travel  all  the  way  by  wagons. 

13.  (cont. )  own  mess,  consisting  of  eight  persons  at  a  rate  entirely  too 
fast  for  the  oxen,  leaving  the  rest  to  keep  up  if  they  could,  and  if  they 
could  not  it  was  all  the  same  to  him."  Bidvjell  Mss.  photostat  copy,  p.  16 
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The  party  left  Independence  in  May  1843,  and  reached  Fort  Hall  without 
any  startling  incident*  Here  they Ldivided ,  a  small  group  under  Chiles 
himself  going  north  to  Fort  Boise,  and  from  thence  by  way  of  the  Malheur 
and  Pitt  rivers  to  Sacraraento;  over  a  new  route  about  v/hich  little  is 
known.  In  crossing  from  the  Malheur  to  the  Pitt  a  corner  of  the  Basin 
was  crossed. 

The  main  company  under  Joseph  Walker,  the  famous  scout  and  leader 
of  the  Bonne  Vi  lie -Walker  party  of  1833-1834,  took  the  tlien  fairly  well 
known  southern  route  by  way  of  the  Humboldt,  and  south  to  Walkers  Lake, 
considerably  beyond  the  crossing  of  the  Bid  we  11  Company.  Here  v^'alKer 
led  the  emigrants  over  the  pass  which  he  followed  v/ith  his  returning 
party  nine  years  before.  In  Owens  valley,  hov/ever,  they  encountered  bad 
road,  sandy  stretches  and  at  times  jutting  boulders,  which  so  impeded 
their  progress  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  leave  their  wagons,  furni¬ 
ture,  house  keeping  utensils,  and  the  machinery  for  a  saw  mill  with  which 
they  had  left  Independence,  But  they  had  accomplished  the  feat,  of 
bringing  wagons  clear  througii  the  Great  Basin  to  the  very  point  of 
passage  over  the  mountains  into  California, 

It  remained  for  the  Stevens -Murphy 'party,  in  1844,  to  complete 
the  route  with  wagons  to  the  settlements  of  California.  This  expedition 
followed  the  usual  route  to  the  sink  of  the  Humboldt,  The  road  was  now 
pretty  well  defined,  and  little  difficulty  was  encountered  save  that  which 
would  naturally  and  inevitably  follow  traffic  over  such  a  region  as  the 
Great  Basin  and  the  Sierras.  From  the  Humboldt  sink  the  company  pioneered 
a  rather  new  roadway  directly  southwest  and  entered  California  by  way  of 
the  Truckee  river.  This  proved  to  be  the  most  central  of  the  emigrant 
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trails,  and  the  route  later  followed  by  the  trans-conti rental  railroad. 

Bancroft  estimated  that  approximately  two  hundred  and  fifty 

14 

emigrants  came  to  California  in  1845.  These  were  divided  among  six 

different  companies,  included  in  which  is  the  Fremont  exnedition  pre- 
15 

viously  treated.  These  coming  by  way  of  the  Great  Basin  are  the 

only  ones  th'  t  concern  us  here,  and  these  require  only  summary  mention, 

as,  in  the  main,  they  repeat  the  experiences  of  previous  companies  and 

contribute  nothing  new.  These  are  in  the  order  of  tlieir  coming;  the 

Swasey-Todd  Company,  composed  of  twelre  or  thirteen  young  men  who 

apparently  followed  the  track  of  the  Steven s-Murphy  company  and  entered 

California  by  way  of  Truckee  river;  the  Sublette  Company  of  fifteen 

men;  the  Grigsby-Ide  company  con  posed  of  probably  one  hundred  including 

women  and  children,  and  the  small  companies  led  by  L.  Y/.  Hastings. 

Emigration  continued  with  increased  vigor  in  1846.  Indeed  the 

Missouri  border  seemed  alive  with  the  restless  home  or  fortune  seeker. 

16 

The  discontented  of  various  races  and  creeds,  and  of  var3ring  degrees, 
of  education  and  culture  comprired  the  various  groups,  made  homogeneous 
by  one  comr.ion  purpose,  that  of  seeking  Ihe  fruition  of  tlieir  hopes  in 
America’s  magic  west  lands. 

Independence  was  a  regular  rendezvous  for  these  gathering 

groups.  Marvelous  stories  were  passed  from,  camp  to  camp,  and  prota- 

geinsts  of  Oregon  and  California  were  competing  in  their  appeals  for 

emigrants.  California  yarns,  however,  seemed  to  eclipse  all  others  in 

17 

their  magic  lure.  Edwin  Bryant  repeats  one  that  almost  pales  into  in¬ 
significance,  Robidoux’s  story  of  the  Missourian  with  the  chills,  whom 


14,  H.  H,  Bancroft,  History  of  California,  Vol.  Iv,  p  571. 

15,  See  Chapter  VII  ante. 

16,  Edwin  Bryant,  (What  I  saw  in  California,  N.Y.  1848,  p.  15)  speai':s  of 
rumor  that  there  were  five  thousand  Mormons  crossing  the  Kansas  river, 
with  ten  brass  field  pieces  and  each  Mormon  man  was  armed  with  a  rifie. 
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people  in  California  walked  eighteen  miles  to  see  because  of  the  rarety 
of  such  a  case . 

Bryant  refers  to  a  man  who  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  , had 

lived  in  the  balmy  climate  of  California,  -  a  land  so  fascinating  that 

even  the  an§©  Is  and  saints  were  tanpted  to  leave  their  blissful  gardens 

and  diamond  temples  in  the  heavens - and  then  concluded  that  he  wanted 

to  pass  to  his  eternal  reward.  His  religious  scruples  inhibited  the 
thought  of  suicide,  so  he  was  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do.  Finally  a 
friend  advised  that  he  make  his  will,  and  then  to  go  to  an  adjoining 
country.  This  he  did  ind  presently  died.  In  his  will,  however,  he 
required  of  his  iieir  and  executor,  upon  pain  of  disinheritance,  the 
duty  of  burying  his  remains  in  his  own  home  land.  This  obligation 

was  faithfully  fulfilled,  and  the  inheritor  settled  happily  upon  his 

\ 

newly  acquired  estate.  Soon  however  the  zephyr  breezes  of  California 
resuscitated  the  old  man  and  mth  superhuman  strength  he  hirst  open 
his  grave  and  once  more  appeared  on  the  scene,  hearty  and  well.  He 
now  concluded  to  live  his  time  out  greatly, to  the  disappointment  of 
the  heir. 

But  whatever  the  lure  thousands  traveled  the  plains  in  the 
summer  of  1846,  their  faces  fixed  towards  the  setting  sun,  which  was 
to  them  the  dawn  on  nev/  bom  hopes,  hany  of  these  passed  through  the 
Great  Basin,  seme  by  the  usual  route,  making  no  new  discoveries  de- 

16.  fcont.)  with  ten  brass  field  pieces  and  a  brace  of  pistols.  Cf 

Francis  K.  P^rman,  The  Oregon  Trail,  Chap.  I.  parkman  gives  the  rumored 
number  of  Moimons  at  twenty- three  thousand  or  more. 

17.  Bryant  op.  cit.  pp  16-17. 
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serving  mention  here,  and  some  by  new  routes  which  were  historic  in  the 
later  development  of  Utsh  history.  These  latter  require  some  attentive 
cons  iderati  on. 

Among  those  who  contributed  to  new  discovery  and  to  the  pioneer¬ 
ing  of  new  and  shorter  road  ways  to  tte  Sierra  crossings  were  L.  W. 
Hastings,  Edwin  Bryant,  and  the  Donner  party.  These  are  selected  be¬ 
cause  they  left  the  beaten  path  and  helped  to  establish  a  new  road  from 

the  Green  river  into  the  basin  -  a  road  the  Mormon  emigrants  were 

later  to  talce  in  entering  the  Salt  Lake  valley.  Hastings,  in  collusion 
with  Bridger  and  some  others  at  Fort  Bridger  was  the  one  to  initiate  this 
new  movement.  Judged  too,  as  an  effort  to  turn  the  tide  of  emigration 
calif omiaward ,  he  v/as  backed  by  Sutter  and  the  partisans  at  his  fort 
at  Nevi  Helvetia. 

Hastings  himself  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  filibustering  advertiser 
after  the  order  of  the  modern  "blue  sky"  exploiter.  He  was  back  and 
forth  along  the  road  urging  vdth  persuasive  stories,  California  and  the 
shorter  route. 

Fremont lhad  previously  explored  a  part  of  the  course.  It  was  a 
deviati on  woutwest  to  Fort  Bridger  and  from  thence  Y/est  and  southwest 
over  the  Wasatch  and  down  the  Ogden  or  Weber  streams  to  Salt  Lake  and 
thence  around  the  south  end  of  the  lake  to  connect  with  the  main  road 
to  the  Humboldt.  It  was  considerably  shorter,  but  in  sohe  parts  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  and  without  a  great  deal  of  work.  Practically  im¬ 
possible  to  wagon  travel.  It  was  this  new  stretch  of  road  tiBn  over 
which  Eastings  this  year  sought  t’o  divert  traffic. 

He  himself  had  led  two  small  parties  under  Harlan  and  Young  over 
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the  new  route,  Thej?-  encountered  considerable  trouble  in  getting  the 
wagons  tlirou^,  but  after  a  great  deal  of  meandering  and  cross  wandering 
they  finally  le  ched  the  Salt  Lake  desert.  Here  again  more  trouble  awaited 
them;  they  lost  many  of  their  livestock,  and  suffered  from  thirst  and 
heat.  Eventually,  however,  they  reached  tlie  Humboldt  trail,  but  were 
the  last  to  cross  the  Sierras  that  season.  These  people  then  hold  the 
unique  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  take  wagons  over  the  Wasatch 
and  down  the  east-southeast  border  of  Salt  Lai©,  Their  experiences  were 
such  as  to  lead  Hastings  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Donner  party  advising 
a  modification  of  the  route  to  avoid  the  almost  insurmountable  obstacles 
of  tVeaber  canon.  But  of  this  moie  later, 

Edwin  Bryant,  whose  book  '*?vliat  I  saw  in  California”  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  of  this  period  accompanied  a  small  group 
over  this  same  course,  and  wTote  valuable  descriptions  of  the  surrounding 
region.  He,  however,  was  suspicious  of  this  new  route  and  upon  starting 
out  wrote  letters  to  his  friends  strongly  advising  against  attempting 
it  with  wa^pns.  These  letters  it  seems  were  not  delivered.  Had  they  been 
it  is  just  possible  there  would  have  been  no  Donner  party  tragedy. 

The  Bryant  party  were  all  men,  traveled  without  wagons  or  en¬ 
cumbrances  other  than  their  necessary  supplies  carried  by  pack  mules. 

They  could  therefore  afford  to  hazard  moie  and  brave  the  dai:igers  of 
new  explorations  over  a  rugged  and  but  little  known  tract.  Even  thus 
mounted  and  equipped  they  found  it  impossible  to  get  through  the  rugged 
defiles  of  Ogden  and  ’.Veber  Canons  and  had  to  make  nuraeious  detours. 

They  finally  made  their  way  down  to  the  lake  by  way  of  the  mouth  of  tlB 
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Weber  riyer. 

ErjT-ant’s  description  of  the  country  over  which  he  traveled  is 
strikingly  suggestive.  Their  route  south  to  Hot  Springs,  now  a  favorite 
bathing  resort,  was  over  a  fertile  region  now  occupied  by  thriving  towns, 
such  as  Ka3?’sville,  Centerville,  Bountiful,  V'oodscross,  et.  al.  After 
crossing  the  Jordan  river,  flowing  north  from  Utah  Lake  into  Salt  Lake, 
they  too  head  their  course  towards  the  Humboldt  highway  where  we  may 
leave  them,  pausing  only  to  remark  that  they  reached  California  via 
the  central  route. 

The  ill  starred  Donner  partj'-  followed  with  tragic  results,  too, 
ell  known  to  need  rehearsal  hers.  They,  however,  ore  than  others 
paved  the  way  for  the  Mormon  emigrants  from  the  head  waters  of  the  u'eber 
to  the  Salt  Lake  valley.  It  was  ti^ir  delay  in  making  roads  over  rocky 
hills  and  down  canon  defiles  that  brought  the  final  tragedy.  Nearly 
a  vhole  month  was  consumed  in  tracing  and  retracing  their  steps,  cutting 
out  brush  and  trees,  removing  boulders  and  various  obstacles,  in  a 
hopeless  attempt  to  find  a  v/ay  down  vVeber  or  Ogden  river.  Parts  of 
Weber  canon  were  at  that  time  almost  impassable  even  on  foot  or  on 
’^orse  back,  lat  alone  with  n’^.gons.  So  in  spite  of  the  vague  instructions 

from  Hastings - they  load  sent  *wo 'Of  their  number  on  ahead  to  catch 

Hastings  and  secure  his  services  as  a  guide  if  possible,  but  had  re¬ 
ceived  only  some  rather  indefinite  explanations  how  to  avoid  Weber 

Canon  obstacles - they  became  entangled  in  the  mountain  fastnesses, 

and  had  to  get  out  their  tools  to  extricate  themselves.  They  finally 
almost  literally  hewed  their  way  from  the  mouth  of  Echo  Canon  up  the 
east  canon  and  over  Big  and  Little  mountains,  spurs  of  tl:e  Wasatch, 
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and  down  Emieration  Canon.  Tnis  connects  the  party  rather  vitally  with 
Utah  history,  as  it  was  this  road  the  luoraon  pioneers  followed  the  rert 
year. 

nfter  i-eaching  the  south  end  of  tlB  lake,  however,  their  troubles 
were  by  no  means  over.  They  still  had  over  three  hundred  miles  of  in¬ 
tervening  desert  before  reaching  Mary’s  (Humboldt)  ri-ver  and  nearly 

tiiree  hundred  more  to  Humboldt  sink.  Another  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
18 

four  miles  would  bring  them  to  Truckee  lake  where  they  would  be  faced 
7dth  the  difficult  task  of  crossing  the  Sierras. 

Their  teams  were  tired  and  worn  do¥/n  from  their  heavy  vrark  in 
the  mountains;  members  of  the  ccmpany  were  worried  and  weary  from  the 
long  nerve  strain;  petty  strife  and  contention  arose  resulting  in  a 
homicide;  disorganization  brought  about  further  trouble  and  loss  of 
cattle,  and  finally,  v^^agon  after  wagon  had  to  be  left  by  the  way,  leaving 
women  and  children  to  walk  over  the  thorny  road  much  of  tte  my.  Such 
?/as  the  bedraggled  condition  of  the  caapany  when  they  reached  Prosser 
cree ,  near  Truckee  city.  Here  the  snow  caught  tlBm,  adding  further 
confusion  and  fear.  Instead  of  cooperation  there  was  no  almost  com¬ 
plete  reversion  to  individualism  and  self  preservation,  each  family 
or  group  seeking  safety  in  its  o?n  way.  But  by  November  first  they 
had  nearly  reached  Truckee  Lake  where  they  were  forced  by  the  heavy 
snow  fall  to  go  into  winter  quarters. 

The  suffering  that  followed  during  the  next  few  months,  and 
the  tragedies  enacted  in  the  midst  of  starvation  and  death,  a  re  ■  with¬ 
out  parallel  in  tlie  annals  of  Araerican  history.  Here  were  exhibited 
some  of  the  noblest  acts  of  sacrifice  and  devotion,  and  some  of  the 
lowest  deeds  of  depravity  and  degradation  of  which  the  human  is 
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capable.  i.others  suffered  and  died,  that  their  children  might  live,  and 
in  sci^i.e  cases  man  was  mlling  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  fellovman; 

In  strange  and  lurid  contradiction,  man  ate  his  felloman.  But, 

**At  the  judgnent  lets  be  mute, 
iVe  never  can  adjust  it: 

What’s  done  we  partly  may  compute. 

Put  know  not  ’."tiat’s  resisted.” 

Of  the  seventy-nine  persons  ^o  congregated  at  the  lake  in  the 
bleak  November,  only  fcrty-five  survived.  And  what  tales  of  suffering 
and  torture  of  mind  and  body  could  these  survivors  tellj  They  had 
been  tlirou,gh  the  shadow  of  the  valley  of  death  and  had  risen  like 
ghosts  from  the  tcmb.  Such  are  seme  of  tte  tragedies,  some  of  the 

heroism,  some  of  the  noble  sacrifice,  -  yes,  and  perforce,  some  of 

the  brutal  hardness  of  the  pioneer. 


Summarizing  briefly  the  seventy  year  period  from  1776  to 
1846,  we  find  the  unimown  interior  basin  has  been  explored  and  tra¬ 
versed  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  Its  forbidding  deserts  have 
been  crossed  and  re  crossed,  and  its  fertile  valleys  and  productive 
ranges  have  been  discovered  and  described.  Pathways  have  been 
established  to  California  not  only  from  New  Mexico  by  way  of  the 
eld  Spanish  Trail,  but  from  the  Missouri  by  the  new  central  routes 
which  are  now  lined  ?;ith  anigrants  and  traders  from  among  the 
restless  American  adventurers,  who  press  on  and  on  to  wider  fields 
of  conquest.  First  cane  the  Missionaries,  the  padres,  then  the  fur 
traders  and  the  trappers,  and  still  later  the  rancher,  followed  by 
the  settlers,  the  real  home  makers. 


18.  See  table  of  distances  in  Bryant’s  '^at  I  Saw  in  California,  p.  248. 
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These  latter,  h&rever,  stiH  looked  to  Ore  gD  nor  beyond  to  Pacific 
California  and  their  goal.  In  the  face  of  these  advances,  the  in¬ 
ternational  straggle,  too,  is  settling  itself  in  favor  of  America, 

But  the  great  inland  basin  is  still  awaiting  the  magic  touch  of  the 
home  maker  and  the  industrialist  to  yield  out  of  its  boundless  re¬ 
sources,  the  ivealth  of  farm,  and  factory,  and  mine.  The  trend  of 
migration  is  still  over  and  beyond  it.  Why  did  the  Ivlormons  stop? 

Why  did  they  seek  this  more  isolated  region  of  undeveloped  vhlderness? 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  concluding  Chapter  to  furnish  a  partial  answer 
to  this  q_uestion. 


Bid  well,  John.  .4  Joume^i^  to  California,  photostat  copy  in 
Bancroft  Library, 

Bidwell,  John.  The  First  Emigrant  Train  to  California,  in 
Century  Magazine ,  Vol.  19,  pp  107-130. 

Hastings,  Lansford  W.  The  Emigrants  Guide  to  Oregon  and 
California,  bound  in  connection  with  a  new  history  of  Oregon  and 
California  in  1848,  Cincinnati,  1845. 

Thornton,  Jessy  Quinn,  Oregon  and  California  in  1848.  New 
York,  1849, 


McGlashan,  Charles  Fayette,  History  of  the  Donner  Party, 
a  Tragedy  of  the  Sierras.  Truckee,  Calif.  1879. 

Houghton,  Mrs,  Eliza  P.  The  Expedition  of  the  Donner  Party 
and  Its  Tragic  Fate,  New  York,  1911, 


Important  sources  for  this  chapter,  other  than  those  cited  in 
the  text  are:  E.rii. oBancroft,  histories  cf  (a)  The  North’west  Coast;  (b) 
of  Oregon;  (c)  of  California;  (d)  of  Nevada,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming;  and 
(e )  of  Utah, 
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CHtPTER  IX 

WHY  TEE  MORMONS  CAME 

”Tlie  bottoms  are  extensive;  water  excellent;  tinber  sufficient; 

the  soil  good  and  well  adapted  to  the  grains  and  grasses  suited  to  such 
1 

elevated  region.”  ”These  words”  says  Charles  M.  Harvey,  ”put  Utah  on 
2 

the  map,”  the  assumption  being  that  Brigham  Young  was  primarily  influenced 
in  his  decision  to  settle  in  the  Great  Basin,  by  Fremont* s  description. 
This  of  course  Is  an  over-stat onent.  The  explanation,  though  suggestive 
and  present  with  meaning,  is  entirely  too  simple. 

In  attempting  to  show  sequences  and  relations  in  history,  it  is 
well  tokeep  in  mind  at  the  outset  that  every  historical  movement  is  a 
complex,  tmt  there  are  many  and  various  factors,  some  of  them  decidedly 
elusive,  that  6nter  in  and  help  to  explain  it,  and  that  consequently  no 
one  set  of  circumstances  can  fully  account  for  what  happens.  The  most 
that  can  be  done  is  to  show  eviden  connections  and  let  the  facts  convey 
what  meaning  they  will.  So  in  reference  to  the  pivotal  point  in  this 
chapter,  it  will  be  underatood  that  different  agencies,  some  of  them 
too  subtle  to  be  traced,  influenced  the  Mormon  choice  of  Salt  Lake 
valley.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  seen  that  very  important  factors  in 
the  situations  were  the  e25)lorations,  the  reports,  and  the  opinions  of 
those  ^o  went  before  and  who  were  in  a  real  sense  pioneers. 

1.  Fremont’s  description  of  Bear  river  valley.  See,  Fremont,  Exploring 
Expedition ,  p.  93. 

2.  Charles  M.  Harvey,  "Story  of  the  Salt  Lake  Trail”  in  Atlanti c  Monthly, 
Vol.  CVI,  pp.  112-122. 
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Many  and  rarioas  explanations  have  been  offered  as  to  the  motives, 

aims  and  purposes  of  the  Momons  in  leaving  the  more  thickly  populated 

3 

centers  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  hidden  valleys  of  the  mountains.  It 
is  not  presumed  that  any  great  light  can  be  added  in  this  chapter,  or 
that  any  approach  to  finality  can  be  attained.  As  one  studies  the  facts, 
however,  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  the  great  Moimon  Trek  was 
neither  a  mere  accident  nor  a  sudaen  inspiration,  springing,  minerva-like, 
full  grown  from  the  forehead  of  Jove.  It  had  its  antecenden ts,  both  sub¬ 
jective  and  objective.  The  peculiarities  of  the  people  themselves  and  the 
events  happening  around  them  furnish  the  subject  matter  for  study  and 
inference. 

But  the  Mormon  people  have  always  felt,  and  the  conviction  is  a 
sacred  tradition  wi  th  them,  that  the  Lord  inspired  the  location,  that 
outwardly  everything  was  against  it,  but  that  the  prescient  eye  of 
Brigham  Young  saw  in  vision  the  transformation  of  the  desert  wilderness 
into  thriving  villages  and  flowering  gardens.  Such  material  results. 


3.  For  a  scientific  and  psychological  examination  of  the  question 
by  Ephraim  Edward  Ericks  cm.  The  Psychological  and  Ethical  Aspects 
of  Moimon  Group  Life.  This  is  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  problem 
of  groups  conflicts  in  iitiich  the  Mormons  found  themselves,  and 
Tshich  resulted  in  their  migratLon  from  the  settled  portions  of 
Ameri  ca.  Compare  Andrew  N.  Neff,  The  Migration  of  the  Mormons ,  a 
Ph.  D.  thesis  submitted  at  University  of  California,  1918.  This 
is  the  most  thorough  and  impartial  study  yet  made  of  this  particular 
subject.  Chapter  VIII,  ’^An  Excd\is  in  Contemplation"’  is  particularly 
illuminating  on  the  relation  of  fur  traders  and  explorers  and  their 
reports  concerning  the  country. 
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too,  coming  in  the  wake  of  Mormon  industry,  and  tnrift,  were  regarded 
as  confirfflatiott  of  their  faith,  as  divine  blessings  poured  out  upon 
a  deserving  people*  Nor  can  one  get  away  from  the  fact  that  this  faith 

held  the  people  - —  strengthened  mistily  the  ties  of  the  group - 

and  convinced  them  through  adversity  as  well  as  prosperity  that  they 
had  really  found  the  "promised  land."  In  all  their  struggles  this  un¬ 
wavering  trust  buoyed  them  xnp  and  nerved  them  in  their  arduous  toil* 
Moreover,  this  fixed  belief  in  a  divinely  inspired  home,  a 
land  preserved  to  them  for  ages,  was  reenforced  by  reliance  upon 
ancient  prophecy  as  interpreted  by  their  leaders.  The  words  of 
Isaiah  werein  he  says,  "And  in  the  last  days  the  mountain  of  the 

Lord’s  house  shall  be  established  in  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and 

4 

shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills,"  etc*  was  explained  as  referring 

directly  and  definitely  to  the  modern  Zion  in  the  Rocky  Mountains* 

And  still  another*  Jacob  in  blessing  his  twelve  sons  declared 

Joseph  to  be  a  "fruitful  bough  by  a  well  wmose  branches  ran  over  the 

wall  and  whose  blessings  should  extend  even  to  the  utmost  bcunds  of 

5 

the  everlasting  hills."  The  "everlasting  hills"  were  interpreted 
to  mean  the  Rocky  mountains,  which  frcm  Palestine  represented  the 
utmost  bounds  in  distance.  The  people  of  whom  the  Book  of  Mormon 
treats  were  descendants  of  Joseph  and  the  branches  that  ran  over 


4*  Isaiah,  4:2 


5*  Gen.  49:  22,  26 
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tne  wall.  Such  is  some  of  the  clever  manipulating  of  Bible  prophecies 
to  prove  that  the  movements  and  location  of  Latter-day  Saints  were  di¬ 
vinely  appointed  and  fixed  centuries  before  the  events  transpired.  To 
be  sure,  such  explanations  were  an  after -thought  made  to  do  service 
subsequent  to  the  occurrences  themselves,  but  they  were  effective  in 
convincing  the  people  that  they  were  led,  not  just  like  Israel,  by  a 
cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  but,  nevertheless,  by  a 
modem  Moses  who  guided  them  over  untrodden  paths  into  an  unknoirn 
wilderness  set  aside  for  their  habitation. 

iMor  is  this  all.  Joseph  Smith,  the  prophet  fcunder  of  the 
Mormon  faith  had  caught  the  spirit  of  the  divine  purpose  as  a  pre¬ 
saged  in  ancient  scripture,  and  had  prohesied  as  early  as  lti42  tnat 

the  saints  would  yet  go  to  the  Rocky  mountains  and  there  become  and 

7 

great  and  a  mighty  people.  Then  when  Brighaua  fcung,  viewing  Salt 

Lake  valley  for  tiie  first  time,  made  the  historic  remark  "the  very 

8 

place"  the  answer  to  the  question  why  they  csme  was  conclusive. 

God  had  designed  and  preserved  this  isolated,  unattractive  region 

for  His  people  in  these  latter  days.  At  His  touch  the  barren 

wastes  would  be  transformed  into  blooming  gardens.  Orson  F.  Whitney, 

9 

in  the  imagery  of  eloquent  poetic  prose,  thus  relects  tne  picture: 


6.  Orson  Pratt’s  works,  pp.  22-92. 

7.  Orson  F.  Whitney,  Histcry  of  Utah,  4  Vols.,  S.L.C.  1894-1902. 
Vol.  1,  p.  195. 

8.  Ibid,  p.  327. 


9.  Whitney,  qp .  cit.  p.  326-327 
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”Tlie  Pioneer  chieftain  (Brigham  Young)  sweeps  with  a  prescient  glance 

the  gorgeous  panorama  spread  out  before  him, - the  contrasted 

splendors  of  mountain,  Talley,  lake  and  stream,  glorious  and  jitter¬ 
ing  in  the  summer  sunlight.  Far  over  and  beyond  all  these  extends 
that  inspired  gaze.  It  sees  not  merely  the  present,  but  the  future; 
not  only  that  which  is,  but  that  which  is  to  be,  when  from  these  barren 
sands  shall  rise  as  rose  proud  Venice  from  the  sea,  a  city  fair  as 
Adriatic’s  island  cpeen,  and  no  less  wealthy,  famed  and  powerful.  It 
sees  the  burning  plains  to  blooming  gardens  turn;  the  desert  change  to 
an  oasis;  the  Sterile  valley  the  reproach  of  jMature ,  \diich  naught  be¬ 
fore  had  borne,  teeming  with  varied  life  and  yielding  rich  fruits  and 
rare  flowers  for  the  sustenance  and  delight  of  man.  An  inanimate 
Sarah,  a  barren  Rachel,  transformed  by  the  touch  of  Gtod  to  a  joyful 
mother  of  children.  The  curse  of  centuries  is  lifted,  tbs  fetters 
of  ages  are  stricken  off,  and  the  redeemed  earth,  like  a  freed  captive, 
looks  up  to  heaven  and  smiles  ...  Egypt,  the  wilderness,  are  past; 
another  Canaan  appears;  and  here  a  Moses  who,  shall  smite  the  rock, 
a  Joshua  to  sit  in  judgnent  and  divide  Israel  his  inheritance.” 

Such  is  the  traditional  Moimon  Viewpoint,  and  it  has  been  a  powerful 
motive  in  the  redemption  of  the  waste  places. 

But  despite  their  spiritual  idealism,  the  Mormons  have  always 
been  noted  for  their  intense  practicality.  In  fact  their  history  is 
and  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  their  material  achievements.  Their 


Whitney,  op.  cit.  p.  326-327 
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leaders  in  particular  have  been  men  of  great  practical  wisdom*  Es¬ 
pecially  is  this  true  of  those  who  led  the  migration  to  Utah,  They 
conceived  the  function  of  a  prophet  to  be  that  of  seeing  remote  ends 
and  of  choosing,  in  the  light  of  actual  circumstances,  the  agencies  most 
likely  to  secure  them.  Their  predictions  and  their  projected  aims  were 
not  a  sudden  .inspiration,  but  a  balanced  judgnent  based  upon  well-con¬ 
sidered  possibilities  of  alternative  action.  So  in  this  case  they  led 
their  people  to  the  Utah  basin  only  after  gaining  all  the  information 
possible  concerning  it,  both  from  personal  contact  and  conversation 
with  fur  traders,  trappers  and  explorers,  and  from  reading  their  stories 
and  official  reports. 

Without  going  into  any  extended  academic  argument  in  which  it 
would  not  be  proper  here  to  engage,  it  may  be  said  with  comparative 
safety  that  the  Moimons  had  two  great  objectives  in  seeking  out  their 
new  home;  first,  isolation,  and  second,  a  terrestrial  paradise.  In 
other  words,  they  wanted  to  get  away  from  the  people  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  with  whom  they  had  found  an  incompatibility  so  serious  as  to 
lead  to  violent  and  antagonism;  and  at  the  same  tirre ,  they  desired  to 
find  a  place  large  enough  and  sufficiently  productive  to  justify  the 

hope  of  developing  within  it  a  strong,  prosperous,  happy  and  in- 
10 

dependent  people.  They  had  made  tlemselves  a  peculiar,  an  exclusive 
peoale  specially  commissioned  with  the  plan  of  salvation.  They  made 
the  bold,  and  to  all  people  except  themselves,  the  most  presumptuous 

10,  I  do  not  wish  to  con-vey  the  idea  here  that  the  Mormons  conceived 
the  thought  of  complete  and  permanent  separation  from  the  nation  from 
which  the3/  were  now  fleeing  as  exiles  (See  John  Taylor  in  Nauvoo  Nei^bor, 
Oct,  29,  184^),  They  probably  looked  forward  to  a  period  in  which  they 
would  be  entirely  free  from  external  control  or  interference  of  any  kind, 
during  which  time  they  would  develop  a  sovereign  state  dominated  by  them¬ 
selves,  to  be  sure, but  a  state  later  to  become  a  member  in  the  sisterhood 
of  states.  Failing  in  this,  they  may  have  expected  to  perpetuate  an  in- 
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clatoQ  that  theirs  was  the  only  true  church,  and  that  all  were 
arrayed  against  them  were  inspired  by  his  Satanic  Majesty.  With  this 
vigorous  challenge  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  day,  they  soon  found  their 
hand  against  every  man  and  every  man’s  hand  against  them.  It  had  be¬ 
come  painfully  evident  to  them  that,  maintaining  as  theyldid  with  al¬ 
most  fanatical  zeal,  this  unique  position,  they  could  not  live  at  peace 
with  their‘  neighbors,  and  must  therefore  seek  separation. 

The  country  to  which  they  were  going  then  belonged  to  Mexico, 
but  Brigham  Young  was  no  doubt  prepared  for  the  contingency  of  future 
American  ownership.  Indeed  the  Mormon  people  had  become  strongly  im¬ 
bued  with  the  nationalistic  and  imperial  aims  of  Joseph  Smith  reflected 

in  the  platform  upon  ^ich  he  announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
'  12 

president  of  the  United  States.  But  for  the  present,  separation  was 

a  compelling  necessity.  Temporarily  they  must  seek  an  asylum  where 

they  could  beccme  strong  and  mi^ty  and  then  when  the  constitution 

13 

was  later - as  they  conceived  it  would  be - "hanging  by  a  thread", 

they  would  come  to  the  rescue. 

To  them  the  constitution  was  one  thing,  and  the  governing 
officials  giving  it  practical  expression  quite  another.  Against  the 
latter  they  entertained  deep  grievances  and  no  doubt  a  spirit  of  dis¬ 
loyalty;  but  the  American  nation,  an  ideal  state  founded  upon  the 


10.  (Cont. )  dependent  government  reflecting  the  true  spirit  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  which  they  felt  had  been  grossly  violated  by  the  states  and 
nation  in  dealing  with  them.  They  reverd  the  Constitution  as  inspired, 
but  made  a  shapp  distinction  between  that  sacred  document  and  the  govern¬ 
ment.  For  8  c'-'^eful,  judicious  and  thorou^  examination  of  this  whole 
question  see  Andrew  Neff,  The  Mormon  Migration.  Chap.  VIII.  Ph.D.  Thesis 
University  of  California,  1918  Cf.  Daines,  F.D.  Separation  in  Utah, 

American  Historical  Association,  Annual  Report,  1917,  pp.  333-341,  also 
Whitney,  op.  cit.  pp.  334-335. 

11.  History  of  the  Church  of  Jesus, Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  (Documentary) 
introduction  by  B.  H.  Robers,  Published  by  the  Church  6  Vols,  Salt  Lake  City, 
1902.  Vol.  II,  pp.  5-7,  Cf.  Whitney,  op.  cit.  p.  22. 
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principles  of  an  inspired  constitution,  called  forth  from  them  their 

deepest  reverence  and  devotion.  Some  time,  somewhere,  they  were  to  save 

this  ideal  state  arid  give  it  concrete  expression.  Is  this  vast  Mexican 

14 

empire  the  place  to  develop  strength  to  achieve  such  an  end?  Is  this 
really  the  "Promised  Land"  prophesied  by  toth  ancient  and  modern  prophets 
—  a  land  reserved  for  the  modern  Zion?  How  were  they  to  know? 

It  had  alreadylbeen  intimated  that  prophetic  insight  in  this  situ¬ 
ation  did  not  drop  down  frcm  the  skies,  but  sprang  from  a  keen  and  careful 
examination  of  concrete  facts  —  facts  which  this  whole  Ihesis  has  att¬ 
empted  to  exhibit.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Great  Basin  had,  by  1847, 
been  eixplored  and  surveyed  almost  from  center  to  circumference,  that  reports 
and  descriptions  had  been  widely  distributed,  and  that  trails  and  pathways 
had  been  opened  to  it.  Now  what  were  typical  reports  concerning  the  region, 
and  what  was  the  concensus  of  opinion  regarding  its  possibilities?  How 
well  informed  were  the  Mormons  in  regard  to  the  whole  matter?  These 
questions  will  now  be  answered  more  specifically. 

Fremont’s  favorable  descritpion  of  Bear  river  valley  and  other 
sections  of  the  interior  basin,  a  description  quoted  at  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter  as  having  placed  Utah  on  the  map,  was  not  the  general  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  region.  Perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  the  discour¬ 
aging  and  forbidding  picture  attributed  to  Webster  reflected  the  popular 
view.  He  is  charged  with  having  said;  "What  do  we  want  of  this  vast 
worthless  area,  this  region  of  savages  and  wild  beasts,  of  deserts  and 
shifting  sands  and  ^fhiri winds  of  dust,  of  cactus  and  prairie  dogs?  To 

12.  0£.  cit.  7ol.  VI,  197-209. 

13.  The  Constitution  has  always  been  reverenced  as  an  inspired  document, 
and  from  hundreds  of  pulpitar  the  saints  have  been  told  that  sometime  they 
were  to  save  it  when  "it  was  hanging  by  a  thread." 

14.  Whitney,  oo.  cit.  p.  335, 
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what  use  could  we  put  these  gr^at  deserts  or  endless  mountain  ranges, 

impenetrable  and  covered  to  their  base  with  eternal  snow?  What  can  we 

ever  hope  to  do  with  the  Western  coast,  a  coast  of  three  thousand  miles, 

rockbound,  cheerless,  uninviting  and  not  a  harbor  on  it,  what  use  have 

we  for  such  a  countrjr?  Mr.  President,  I  will  never  vote  one  cent  frm 

the  public  treasury  to  place  the  Pacific  Coast  one  inch  nearer  to  Boston 
15 

than  it  now  is.”  Of  similar  import  are  the  characterizations  of  Senator 

GftO).  McDuff  and  Senator  Wm,  L.  Dayton  and  many  others  who  might  be  quoted, 

16 

Says  Dayton,  ”the  whole  country  is  a  barren  as  the  desert  of  Sahara,” 

One  of  the  most  doleful  and  pathetic  accounts  was  one  given  by  Domenench, 

the  German  traveler.  He  says  ”the  country  in  general  is  dry  and  sterile; 

scarcely  any  .pasture  or  wood  is  to  be  seen  there.  The  heart  saddens  as 

one  penetrates  into  this  strange  and  melancholy  region . A  dismal 

silence,  painful  and  awful,  continually  reigns  in  those  regions;  one  would 

say  that  death  hovers  in  that  atmosphere  without  life  or  echo,  and  that 

17 

it  prepares  a  grave  for  the  traveler  who  may  venture  into  them.  It  is 
seen  by  such  reports  as  these  that  Long’s  designation  of  ttie  prairies  east 
of  the  Rocky  mountains  as  the  Great  American  desert,  was  later  transferred 
to  the  interior  region  west  of  the  mountains.  In  fact,  various  maps  of 
the  period  so  definite  it,  and  it  was  so  conceived  in  the  popular  minds. 


15,  Did  Webster  ever  make  such  statements?  I  ha-ye  not  been  able  to  find 
any  such  characterization  of  the  country  by  him  in  his  speeches  or  debates 
in  Congress,  However,  various  writers  hold  him  responsible  for  iihis  utterly 
inconsistent  description.  Could  he  between  1827-1841,  while "Senator,  have 
soberly  declared  there  was  not  a  harbor  on  the  Pacific  Coast?  Nevertheless 
4%  s6  quoted  though  always  without  definite  ciation  as  to  when  and  where. 

See  Whitney,  op,  cit,  pp,  288-289,  (Whitney  says  the  speech  was  made  in 
opposition  to  a  bill  providing  for  a  mail  route  from  Independence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  Cf,  Sanders,  W,  F, ,  in  Historical  Society  of 
Montana,  Yol,  IV,  1903,  pp.  123-26.  Also  Gov,  Shafroth  of  Colorado  in 
Great  Debates  in  iun.  History,  Ed,  Miller,  Yol.  X,  pp.  114-116. 
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Brigham  Young’s  prophetic  wisdom  was  shown  in  divining  the  truth,  in 
piercing  this  outward  guise  to  the  reality  of  things.  But  he  had  a  far 
different  picture  from  which  to  draw  encouragement.  The  other  side  of 
the  shield  was  much  more  appealing  and  much  nearer  the  truth.  The  fur 
traders  and  official  explorers,  those  who  really  knew  the  country  first¬ 
hand  and  who  paved  the  way  for  settlement,  pointed  out  various  resources, 
fertile  valleys,  good  ranges  for  cattle,  possible  mineral  wealth,  etc. 

All  these  reports  were  not  accessible  to  the  Mormons,  but  it  will  be 
shown  that  they  were  familiar  with  the  most  important  facts. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Escalante,  the  first  to  enter  the  basin, 

18 

gave  a  glowing  descritpion  of  Utah  valley  around  the  present  Utah  Lake. 

Likewise  Fremont  declared  of  this  same  rsgion  ”this  would  be  an  excellent 

locality  for  a  stock  farming;  it  is  ^ne rally  covered  with  good  bunch  grass 

19 

and  would  abundantly  produce  the  ordinary  grains,”  Even  more  flatter¬ 
ingly  did  he  speak  of  tl^  Bear  river  region,  as  has  been  previously  shown. 
Years  before  this  Ashley  had  said  of  the  Weber  river  valley,  ”The  country 
drained  by  those  waters,  which  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  wide 
and  bounded  on  the  north,  east  and  south  by  three  principal  and  conspi¬ 
cuous  mountains,  is  beautifully  diversified  with  hills,  mountains,  valleys 

20 

and  bold  running  streams  and  is  in  part  fertile,” 

It  might  be  remarked  here  by  way  of  digression  that  the  Mormons 


16,  See  W.  F,  Sanders,  op.  cit,  loc  cit.  For  various  estimates  of  this 
character  one  needs  but  read  the  debates  in  Congress  over  the  Oregon 
question  in  1820,  1824,  1828,  etc, 

17,  Emanuel  Henri  Diendome  Domenench,  Seven  Years  Residence  in  the  Great 
Deserts  of  North  America,  2  Vols,  London,  1860,  Yol,  I,  p,  242, 

18,  See  Chapter  I  p.  10  ante, 

19,  Fremont,  Exploring  Expedition,  p.  274. 

20,  Dale,  ”The  Ashley  Narrative”  in  Ashley-Smith  Exploration,  p,  155. 
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were  in  Missouri  when  Ashley  was  elected  to  Congress.  To  further  his 
candidany  much  was  said  of  his  explorations  in  and  knowledge  of  the 
west.  The  Mormons  would  hear  these  stories  and  of  course  absorb  them 
with  interest. 

Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth  is  hardly  less  emphatic  than  l'’remont  in  fore¬ 
casting  the  future  possibilities  of  Bear  river  valley.  He  makes  the 
following  pronouncement:  "Bear  river  valley  would  afford  a  safe  settle- 

mentffrom  Indians  and  would  have  great  facilities  for  producing  supplies 

21 

most  required  in  the  neighboring  regions."  It  is  well  known  that  tbe 

Bonneville  adventures  present  favorable  aspects,  so  much  so  that  his 

22 

veracity  was  questioned.  And  so  evidences  might  be  multiplied  to  count¬ 
eract  the  American  desert  idea  of  this  region.  Some  of  these  will  be 
brought  out  in  noting  the  direct  connection  of  the  Mormons  with  the 
trappers  and  travelers. 

Jackson  County  Missouri,  was  originally  conceived  as  the  Zion 
to  be  built  up  and  beautified  by  the  Mormons,  and  still  many  of  them 
look  longingly  towards  that  center.  But  later  in  the  midst  of  per¬ 
secution  and  conflicts  with  opposing  groups,  they  expanded  their 

concept  of  Zion  so  that  it  comprehended  the  whole  of  North  and  South 
23 

America,  and  the  Hocky  Mountains  became  the  place  where  they  were  to 

grow  mighty  and  strong.  So  they  began  eagerly  to  seek  information 

concerning  everything  western.  Particularly  was  this  true  after  the 

24 

prophecy  of  Joseph  Smith  in  1842,  and  more  emphatically  still  after 
the  martyrdom  of  their  prophet  in  1844.  Growing  hostility  at  i\auvoo. 


21.  Letter  of  Wyeth  given  in  extense  in  Schoolcraft,  Archives  of  Aboriginal 
knowledge .  Yol.  XI,  p.  230. 

22.  He  described  the  desert  southwest  of  Salt  Lake  as  sterile  and  parched, 
etc,  but  found  beauty  and  promise  in  other  parts.  Irving,  Bonneville,  pp.  327. 

23.  B.  H.  Roberts,  History  of  the  Church,  Yol.  YI,  p.  318. 

24.  Ibid.  Yol.  7,  p.  85. 
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compelled  them  to  reduce  theory  and  hope  to  action.  Living  almost  con¬ 
tinuously  on  the  frontier  however,  they  had  from  the  very  first  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  the  far  west,  and  no  opportunity  was  lost  to  investi¬ 
gate  its  future  adaptation  to  future  Mormon  settlements,  as  1iie  follow¬ 
ing  will  show. 

In  1832,  a  sixteen-page  monthly,  the  "Evening  and  Morning  Star" 
commenced  its  career  at  Independence  Missouri.  This  was  the  westernmost 
newspaper  at  this  early  date,  and  peculiarly  responsive  to  frontier  news. 

In  the  verylfirst  issue  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  expedition  to  the 
mountains  was  discussed.  It  will  be  recalled  ttat  Bonneville  left  Osage, 
ten  miles  from  Independence,  May  1st,  1832.  in  October  of  the  same  year 
the  vdteran  trapper.  Cm.  L.  Sublette  returned  to  the  Missouri  with  his 
packs  of  furs.  The  paper  gave  considerable  space  to  nim  and  his  reports. 

In  1833  the  Mormons  were  driven  out  of  Independence,  and  perforce  their 
newspaper  ceased  to  be  published.  But  wherever  they  went  they  soon 
established  one;  it  was  a  part  of  their  system  of  propoganda. 

Accordingly  after  gathering  to  Wauvoo  in  considerable  numbers  they 

commenced  issuing  the  Nauvoo  JMeighbor,  the  first  issue  bore  date  May  3rd, 

1845.  A.  JM.  iNleff,  who  made  a  careful  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  Mormon 
25 

exodus,  went  through  all  the  files  of  this  paper,  and  discovered  fifty 
articles  relating  to  the  west,  isio  important  development  seemed  to  be 
missed.  The  Kind  of  clippings  chosen  are  in  some  instances  significant 
and  suggestive,  iunong  other  articles  was  one  from  the  New  York  Sun  relative 
to  the  possible  disintegration  of  north  Mexico  and  the  creation  of  new 
republics.  A  little  later  a  l*uli  half  page  was  given  to  a  review  of 
Hastings’  new  book  A  Guide  to  California  and  Oregon,  etc.  In  August, 

^5.  A.  N.  Neff,  The  Mormon  Migration,  a  Ph.  D  thesis  submitted  university  of 
California,  1918.  chap.  YIII.  "An  Exocus  in  contemplation"  is  most  iliumi- 
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1845,  a  report  of  Fremont’s  tv?o  expeditions  to  the  Rocky  mountains  and 
California  and  Oregon  1842-1843-1844,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  leaders 
and  of  the  editorial  staff.  After  a  month’s  study  of  the  report,  a  full 
page  account  of  his  experiences  around  the  Great  Salt  Lake  appeared  in 
the  September  24th,  1845,  issue.  Apparently  they  were  waiting  for  this 
full  report  of  Fremont’s,  for  they  had  led  the  people  by  various  pre¬ 
vious  short  references  to  expect  it.  As  early  as  Octobef,  25th,  1843,  a 
two  column  summary  of  Fremont’s  description  of  the  South  Pass  was  given. 
Moreoveer,  a  few  weeks  later,  the  readers  of  the  paper  were  advised  the 
Wilkes’  report  would  soon  be  available.  Then  in  another  issue  they  were 
informed  that  Fremont  spent  a  week  exploring  Great  Salt  Lake.  This  latter 
notice  was  in  the  January  issue,  1845.  Soon  after  a  rather  full  report 
of  Fremont’s  exploration  in  and  descriptions  of  the  west  were  taken  from 
Niles  Register  and  given  to  the  Neighbor  readers.  And  thus  was  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  people  constantly  directed  towards  the  west,  and  its  possibi¬ 
lities  for  a  future  home  were  indicated. 

Now  these  items  put  before  the  people  were  far  more  than  casual 
references.!  They  were  published  with  real  intent.  The  stirring  epi¬ 
sodes  and  tragic  experiences  of  the  period  from  June  27,  1844,  the  date 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Joseph  Smith,  to  the  fall  and  winter  of  1845-1846, 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Five  days  before  his  death,  Joseph  Smith 
7;ith  a  few  faithful  followers  crossed  the  Mississippi  and  started  for 
the  Rocky  Bilountains,  where  away  from  the  strife  and  threatened  violence 
the  people  might  eventually  follow.  He  was  intercepted  by  false  friends, 
however,  and  return  to  his  death  as  indicated.  It  was  now  only  a  matter 
of  time  when  the  migration  would  commence. 


25.  (cont.  )  nating  on  this  question 
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In  the  rail  and  winter  of  184b-4b,  preliminary  arrangements 
were  oeing  made  for  tne  great  trek,  “nd  still  more  information 
Califronia,  tnat*s  the  land  for  me.  But  it  must  be  rememoered  that 
California  in  general  terms  meant  the  whole  area  between  42  north 
and  Mezico  and  the  Rocky  and  Sierra  wevada  mountiiuas.  It  has  be¬ 
come  already  evident  that  in  some  sequestered. 

Certainly  one  prime  consideration  is  isolation,  separation  from 
the  gentile  world  so  called— separation  at  least  long  enough  to 
becom.e  a  mighty  people  under  their  own  system  of  religion  and  govern¬ 
ment.  such  stiyiags  as  the  following  illustrate  the  feeling:  "all  things 
are  in  preparation  for  a  commencement  of  the  great  move  of  tne  saints 
out  of  the  (jnitBd  States..  It  is  reduced  to  a  solemn  reality  tnat  the 
rights  and  property  of  us  as  well  as  the  lives  and  common  religious 
belief  of  the  uhurcn  of  Jesus  Bhrist  of  Latter-day  saints  cannot  be 
ppotected  in  the  realms  of  the  United  States,  and,  of  course,  from 
one  to  two  hundred  thousand  souls  must  quit  their  freedom  among  free 

men  and  go  where  the  land,  the  elements  and  tne  worsnip  of  God  are 
27 

free.  Again,  May  God  continue  tne  spirit  of  fleeing  irom  false  free¬ 
dom  and  false  dignity  till  every  saint  is  removed  zo  wnere  ue  can  sit 

under  nis  own  vine  and  fig  tree  without  having  any  to  molest  or  make 
28 

afraid."  Brignam  foung  nigiself  said  in  regard  to  a  proposition  one 

Miller  made  ror  tne  saints  to  go  xo  tne  Nueces  strip  in  Texas,  "I 

told  Miller  his  views  were  visionary.  We  should  go  to  tne  Great  Basin 

where  we  would  gain  a  nucleus  of  power  to  cope  with  mobs."  etc.  From 

Apostle  John  Taylor  this,  "We  owe  the  United  States  nothing;  we  go  out 

30 

as  exiles  from  freedom."  And  Orson  Pratt  speaks  of  forsaking  this 


27.  Smith  and  Smith,  Church  History  L.D.S.,  1842-1870.  Lamoni,10wa, 
1911,  p.  162. 

28.  Ibid 

29.  A.N.  Neff,  Op.  ci t.  p.  160.  young  ms.  cited 
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republic,  of  being  exiles  of  a  wicked  nation. 

It  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  seme  rash  and  in  - 
temperate  speeches  were  made  against  those  who  were  regarded  as  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  woes  and  persecutions  of  the  saints.  Since  the  states 
denied  them  justice  they  conceived  it  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  their  behalf.  They  did  not  stop  to  discriminate  between  the 
constitutional  authority  of  state  and  nation  in  matters  pertaining  to 
civil  and  property  rights.  Hence  the  Federal  government,  too,  came  in 
for  reprobation  at  the  hands  of  a  people  feeling  themselves  the  subjects 
of  outraged  justice. 

But  as  against  the  stories  that  soon  got  afloat  that  the  exiles 
were  fleeing  from  the  United  States  with  disloyalty  in  their  hearts,  and 
with  the  intention  of  joining  the  enemies  of  the  country lin  case  of  con¬ 
flict  over  territory,  the  Hi^  Council  of  the  church  issued  a  circular 
in  which  occurred  the  following:  We  also  further  declare  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  some  who  have  concluded  that  our  grievances  have  alienated 
us  from  our  country,  that  our  patriotism  has  not  been  overcome  by  fire, 
by  sword,  by  daylight  nor  by  midnight  assasinations,  which  we  have  en¬ 
dured;  neither  have  they  alienated  us  from  our  country.  Should  hosti¬ 
lities  arise  between  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  any  other 
power  in  relation  to  the  right  of  possessing  the  territory  of  Oregon, 

we  are  on  hand  to  sustain  the  claim  of  thelUnited  States  government  to 
32 

that  country,” 

30.  Neighbor,  Oct.  29th,  1845. 

31.  Times  and  Seasons,  Oct,  29th,  1845 

32.  Smith  and  Smith,  op.  cit,  p.  160.  Cf.  Times  and  Seasons,  Jan.  20, 
1846.  Also,  Niles  Register,  Feb.  14,  1846, 
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But  it  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  argue  academically  on  the 
question;  neither  would  it  be  appropriate  in  this  narrative.  The  facts 
however,  plainly  point  to  the  conclusion  that,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  the  saints  want  to  ^t  away  from  the  centers  of  population  and 
authority,  vhere  they  can  manip’jlate  their  own  affairs  unhampered  aid 
unafraid.  The  Great  Basin  offers  the  necessary  isolation,  if  only  it 
will  afford  the  facilities  for  prosperity.  On  this  score  they  are  seek¬ 
ing  further  information  from  the  mountain  men  whoa  they  meet  on  the  wsy, 
the  trappers  and  travelers  who  have  paved  the  way  for  them  thus  far. 
Even  before  leaving  Winter  Quarters  on  the  Missouri,  they  re¬ 
ceived  confirmatory  evidence  of  Fremont’s  favorable  characterization 
of  the  country.  Father  De  Smet,  Ihe  Catholic  missionary  #io  traveled 
so  extensively  in  the  Northwest,  ai]d  #io  seemingly  visited  the  Salt 
lake  valley,  has  this  interesting  incident  to  relate: 

"On  the  northeast  of  the  lake  (Salt  Lake) 
is  the  termination  of  the  Bear  river  valley.  This 
valley  is  thrity  miles  long  by  twenty- two  wide  and 
communicates  with  another  'oalley  (Cache)  vfoich  is  fifty 
miles  by  eight.  It  is  this  first  valley  inclosed 
by  picturesque  mountains,  which  has  tai®n  the  name 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mormons,  or  Mormonvi  lie.  These 
two  valleys  contain  the  principal  body  of  emigrants 
belonging  to  this  sect  (a  species  of  socialism  and 
communism)  more  than  three  hundred  Ihousand  in  number. 

They  (these  two  valleys)  are  capable  in  time  of  supporting 
over  one  million," 

And  then  continuing  he  says: 

"In  1846,  near  the  frontiers  of  Missouri,  I  found  the 
advance jg’uard  of  the  Mormons,  number irg  about  ten  thou¬ 
sand,  camped  in  the  territory  of  the  Omahas,  not  far  from  ^ 
the  old  Council  Bluffs.  They  didi  not  know  at  that  time 
the  goal  of  their  long  wanderings.  Tl-ey  asked  me  a  thou¬ 
sand  questions  about  the  country  I  had  explored,  and  the 
spot  I  have  just  described  to  you  pleas  ed  them  greatly 
from  the  account  I  gave  them  of  it.  Was  that  wlilat  de¬ 
termined  them?  I  would  not  dare  assert  it.  They  are  there 
and  the  country  has  changed  frcm  a  desert  to  a  flourishing 
territory."  33 
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From  Winter  Quarters  the  pioneer  band  of  143  selected  to  make 
the  advance  trip  traveled  along  the  North  Platte,  the  future  route  of^ 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  They  were  not,  however,  blazing  the  way 
over  an  unknown  wilderness  as  has  been  too  often  asserted.  The  course 
of  the  North  Platte  has  been  known  and  traveled  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Major  Long  having  gone  this  way  1819-1920,  The  Ashley  and 
Rocky  Mountain  men  used  it  1824-1838,  It  had  been  somewhat  abandoned 
for  the  South  Platte,  but  was  still  an  open  way.  The  Mormons  chose 
it  deliberately  for  a  number  of  reasons  among  which  was  the  desire  to 
avoid  possible  conflict  with  Missouri  emigrants,  Orson  Pratt  in  his 

34 

journal  speaks  of  the  good  roads  and  the  rich  pasture  for  the  animals. 
Farther  along  the  way  they  met  seme  of  the  veteran  trappers, 
notably,  Moses  Harris,  Pegleg  (Themas  L.  )  Smith  and  Jim  Bridger, 

From  each  they  made  inquiries  concerning  the  country  to  which  they 

( 

were  going.  Some  of  the  answers  were  favorable  and  some  unfavorable. 

But  on  the  whole  there  was  nothing  very  discouraging,  Moses  Harris’s 

account  of  the  Bear  river  country  was  in  marked  contrast  to  that 

given  by  Fremont,  Ashley  and  Wyeth  and  others.  In  fact,  he  condemned 

it  rather  unreservedly,  but  gave  a  most  favorable  report  of  Cache 
35 

valley.  According  to  Erastus  Snow,  Pegleg  Smith  gave  a  like  glowing 
report  of  Cache  valley.  It  was  to  Jim  Bridger,  however,  they  were 
indebted  for  the  most  comprehensive  account  of  the  whole  region. 

Some  of  his  statements  were  extravagant,  and  there  were  contradictions 
in  his  story,  but  on  the  whole  he  gave  valuable  and  enli^tening  in- 

33.  Chittenden  and  Richardson,  Life  and  Letters  of  Father  De  ane t. 

New  York,  1905,  Chap.  IV,  pp.  1403-1406. 

34.  Millennial  Star,  Vol,  HI,  p.  18 

35.  Whitney,  on.  cit.  p.  315, 
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formation,  Wm,  Clayton,  the  historian  of  the  company,  thus  summarizes 
it:  "In  the  Bear  river  valleylthere  is  (sic)  oak  timber,  sugar  trees, 
cottonwood,  pine  and  maple  ,  .  .  There  is  no  timber  in  Utah  Lake  only 
on  the  streams  that  empty  into  it.  In  the  outlet  of  Utah  Lake  which 
runs  into  the  Salt  Lake  there  is  an  abundance  of  blue  grass  and  red 
and  white  clover  .  .  •  There  was  a  man  opened  up  a  faim  in  the  Bear 
river  valley.  The  soil  is  good  and  likely  to  produce  com  were  it 
not  for  the  excessive  cold  nights  which  he  thinks  would'  prevent  the 
growth  of  corn.  There  is  a  good  country  south  of  Utah  Lake  or  South¬ 
east  of  the  great. basin.  There  are  three  large  rivers  which  enter 
into  the  Sevier  Lake  unknown  to  travelers  ,  .  ,  The  three  rivers  men¬ 
tioned  are  southwest  of  the  desert.  There  is  a  tribe  of  Indians  in 
that  country  unknown  to  either  travelers  or  geographers.  They  make 
fanns  and  rasie  abundance  of  grain  of  various  kinds.  One  can  buy  any 
quantity  of  the  best  of  wheat  there.  There  is  one  mountain  in  the 
region  and  the  country  adjoining,  in  which  he  considers  if  there  was 
a  promised  land,  that  must  be  it  ...  He  thinks  the  Utah  Lake  is  the 
best  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake  and  the  country  is  still 
better  the  farther  south  we  go  until  we  meet  the  desert  which  is  up¬ 
wards  of  £00  miles  south  from  Utah  Lake.  There  is  abundance  of 

timber  on  all  the  streams  and  mountains  and  abundance  of  fish  in 

56 

the  streams,"  And  thus  he  rambled  on.  He  expressed  the  belief  that 
there  were  lead  copper  and  precious  metals  in  various  mountains  he 
named,  but  it  is  difficult  at  times  to  tell  just  what  part  of  the 
country  he  is  describing.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  pictures  a 

36,  Clayton,  Wm,  Clayton *3  Journal,  published  Salt  Lake  City,  19£1, 
Introduction  by  Levi  Edgar  Young,  See  pp.  273  ff. 
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variety  of  climate  and  resources.  He  is  said  to  have  remarked  before 

leaving  the  camp  of  the  Mormons  that  he  would  give  a  thousand  dollars 

for  the  first  ear  of  corn  raised  in  Salt  Lake  valley.  I  find  no  such 

statement  in  Clayton’s  summary,  but  it  is  a  traditional  fact  with  the 
37 

people,  and  has  been  made  to  do  great  service  in  marking  the  contrast 
between  the  forbidding  country  as  it  was  and  the  transformation  into 
a  garden  spot  under  industry  and  divine  favor.  To  his  followers  it 
was  Bri^am  Young  who,  through  inspiration,  foresaw  against  all  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  contrary  its  possibilities  and  the  blessings  of  the  Lord 
that  would  follow  the  efforts  of  the  saints  there.  From  what  has  been 
presented  in  the  foregoing,  however,  it  is  evident  that  Brigham  Young 
and  the  Mormon  leaders  ^nerally  were  seeking  to  reenforce  their  in¬ 
spiration  by  all  available  human  agencies  and  they  were  much  influenced 
and  greatly  aided  by  the  trappers  and  travelers  who  were  in  a  position 
to  give  sound  practical  advice,  and  who  hadiopened  up  the  pathways  for 
them  to  follow.  In  this  particular  case  much  that  Bridger  said  was 
favorable,  and  the  side  remark  in  regard  to  corn,  if  he  made  it,  was 
incidental. 

From  Fort  Bridger  on  the  route  followed  was  that  of  the  Hast¬ 
ings  and  Donner  party.  Members  of  the  latter  group  had  worked  sicrteen 
days  in  cutting  timbers  and  brush  making  dugways  etc,  from  the  mouth 
of  Echo  Canon  over  Big  and  little  mountains  down  Emigration  Canon  to 
Salt  Lake.  So  the  Mormons  were  in  no  sense  pioneers  of  the  course 
traveled.  That  honor  belongs  to  the  trappers  who  had  gone  before, 

37,  liVhitney,  op,  cit.  p.  317, 
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The  Momons  became  "heme  makers"  not  "trail  breakers".  Much  history- 
had  been  made  before  they  carae  and  much  was  to  be  made  after, 

A  few  observations  concerning  their  feelings  upon  beholding  the 
valley  and  this  narrative  must  close,  "There  is  an  extensive  and  bea¬ 
utiful  and  level  loolding  valley  from  here  to  the  lake  which  I  should 
judge  from  the  numerous  deep  green  patches  must  be  fertile  and  rich," 
Said  by  Wm,  Clayton  while  viewing  the  valley  from  a  hill  near  Salt  Lake, 
Again  he  says,  "I  am  happily  disappointed  in  the  appearance  of  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Salt  Lake,. The  soil  looks  irdeed  rich,  black,  and  a  little  san^,, 
Give  me  the  quiet  wilderness  and  my  family  to  associate  with,  surround¬ 
ed  by  the  Saints,  and  adieu  to  the  gentile  world  till  God  says  return 
and  avenge  you  of  your  enemies."  Such  are  the  reflections  of  the  his¬ 
torian  of  the  camp.  These  seem  to  represent  the  general  opinion.  At 
least  it  would  so  appear  from  the  contents  of  a  letter  da'bed  August^g^ 
1847,  and  sent  back  to  the  companies  at  V/inter  Quarters.  S  ome  of  the 
extracts  read:  "Let  all  the  brethren  and  sisters  cheer  up  their  hearts 
and  know  assuredly  that  God  has  heard  and  ans?/ered  their  praj^rs  and 
ours  and  led  us  to  a  goodly  land,  and  our  souls  are  satisfied  therewith.* 
We  know  of  no  one  but  who  is  pleased  with  our  situation.” 

To  sum  up  briefly,  we  can  say  that  the  fur  traders  and  early  ex¬ 
plorers  and  travelers  in  the  Great  Basin,  discovered  the  trails,  de¬ 
scribed  the  river  valleys,  gave  infoimation  concerning  the  climate  and 
geography  in  general,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  future  settlement. 

While  they  reported  truly  that  much  of  the  country  was  desert,  they  a]s  o 
pointed  out  the  possibilities  of  the  fertile  sections  and  the  product- 

38.  Wrn.  Clayton,  op,  cit.  pp.  319.  ff, 

39.  Ibid. 
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ive  ranges  for  cattle.  Their  reports  both  oral  and  7/ritten,  were 
eagerly  sought  by  the  Mormons  who  were  to  follow  in  their  wake.  Y/hile 
Oregon  and  California  were  more  attractive  to  most  emigrants.  Salt  Lake 
valley  had  much  to  commend  it  to  the  Mormons,  It  possessed  the  nec¬ 
essary  isolation  and  was  by  no  means  devoid  of  resources.  In  fact  in 
many  respects  it  proved  to  be  a  vertible  paradise.  The  sagacity  and 
wisdom  of  Brigham  Young  in  choosing  among  various  alternative,  the  one 
preeminently  fitted  for  his  people  may  well  be  considered  a  reflex  of 
divine  guidance.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  wandering  trappers 
and  traders  who  challenged  the  rigors  of  the  climate  and  braved  the 
dangers  of  the  savages  and  wild  beasts,  offered  confirmatory  evidence 
to  inspiration  and  at  every  turn  helped  to  give  it  a  definite  and 
practical  expression. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE 

All  the  references  cited  below  hsve  been  consulted,  but  a 
number  of  them  did  not  contribute  directly  to  the  information  given  in 
the  iJiesis.  They  furnished,  however,  a  valuable  background  and  setting 
for  the  facts  presented,  and  aided  in  lending  appreciation  to  the 
larger  movements ,  the  international  rivalries,  the  interraelati  on  of 
incidents  that  tend  to  explain  the  whole  westward  advance.  Isolated 
events,  after  all,  have  but  little  significance  until  woven  into  some 
historical  synthesis.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  western  migration 
frOTi  the  settlement  of  the  Atlantic  Tido  water  to  the  Americanization 
of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Students  of  Far  Western  history  om  an  inmaasureable  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Hubert  How  Bancroft  for  his  marvelous  collection  of 
manuscript  sources  and  bibliographical  lists.  One  may  differ  with  him, 
question  whether  cr  not  he  is  leally  an  historiographer,  but  one  must 
consult  him  for  bibliographical  guidance  and  source  material.  His 
works  helped  much  in  the  preparation  of  this  study. 
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Abbot,  John  Stevens  Cabot  1805-1877 
Life  of  Kit  Carson  title- 
Christopher  Carson,  Known  as  Kit  Carson 

N.Y.  I374  “ 


AdaTJS ,  Henry 

Life  of  Albert  Ballat in 
Philadelphia,  1879 


Arrowsmilh,  Aaron,  1750-1823 
Morse,  Jedidiah,  1761-1826 
TJtoe  American  Universal  Geographer  etc, 
Boston  1819 

Accompanied  by  a  0eneral  atlas  of  the 
world  containing  63  maps.  So  Salt  Lake 
;^own,  Nc?  rivers  in  the  Great  Basin, 


Armijo,  Antonio 

"Itinerario  Du  Nord-  Mexico  a  la 

Houte  California  parcourir  an  1829-1830  par  Soixante  MexiaansT  In  Bulleti n 
de  la  Societies  de  Geographia,  Paris  1835,  Deuxieme  Serie,  Tome  111, 
Interesting  conment  on  Armi jo  e xpedition  into  the' Great  Basin  as  also 
observations  upon  Wyeth,  Bonneville  and  others  in  the  north. 


Bi dwell,  John, 

^The  first  Emigrant  Train  to  California,”  in  Century  Magazine  Vol,  XIX, 
Same  route  Smith  followed  in  opposite  direction  1827, 

Vol,  41  pp,  107-130-  Beautifully  illustrated.  New  Series  Vol,  19, 


Bid we 11,  John 

'  Journey  to  California, 

Some  valuable  information  about  the  possibilities  of  the  country. 
Photostate  copy  Bancroft  Library, 


Benton,  Thanas  Hart, 

Tliirty  Years  View;  or  a  history  of  the  working  of  the  American 
govern  lent  for  thirty  years,  1820-1850,  2  Vol, 

New  York  Sc  Boston  1354-56 


Brackenridge,  J,M, 

Views  of  Louisiana .  t o; ether  with  a  Journal  of  a_  vo 7/age  up  the 
Missouri  River  1811, 

Pittsburg  1814 

Comments  briefly  on  the  Wilson  &  Hunt  Astoria  expedition. 


Bancroft,  H,H, 

History  of  the  Northwest  Coast,  2  vols,  San  Fransisco,  1886, 

Vol,  llo  1800-1846 
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Bancroft,  H.E* 

Nevada  .Colorado,  Wyoming  1540-1888  San  Francisco,  1890 


Bancroft,  H.H. 

History  of  Utah,  1540,  1886  San  Francisco,  1889 


Bancroft,  H.  H, 

History  of  Oregon  Vol.  1.  1834x1840  San  Francisco,  1886. 

Bancroft  may  not  be  a  historiographer  but  his  vast  collection  of 
materials  and  his  iremarkably  full  bibliographies  constitute  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  western  history,  which  all  students  must  recognize. 
In  his  histories,  however,  various  inaccuaracies  occur. 

Bar^iier,  Adolph,  F. 

The  Gilded  Man.'-  N.Y.  1395. 

Documentary  (le.,  based  on  documents)  history  of  the  Gilded  man. 
Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  ”Gran  Quivira'*  Age  of  Santa  Fe.  etc.  Interest- 
inly  told  by  Bandolier 

Bell,  James  Christy 

Opening  ^  Hiehwa y  to  the  Pacific,  1828-1846 
N.Y.  Col.  Univ.  Studies,  1921 


Burpee,  L.  J. 

"A  Forgotten  Adventurer  of  the  Fur  Trade,  In  Queen *s  Q,uarterly. 

Yol.  25 

The  forgotten  adventurer  was  Donald  McKenzie  one  of  the  earliest 
e:xplorers  and  trappers  in  the  Bear  River  Valley,  northern  Utah. 

Barry,  Rev.  J.  Nielson 

”The  Trail  of  the  Astorians”  In  Oregon  Historical  Quarter 

Vol.  13,  1912,  pp.  22  ff. 


Begg,  Alexander,  (Canadian) 

History  of  the  Northwest.  3  vols.  Toronto  1894 
Inters  sting  comments  on  the  intense  rivalry  of  Astorians  and  Nor- 
westers.  See  Ch.  IX  ^’ur  Trade  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  p.  141  ff. 


Barnes,  Dems 

From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Overland.  N.Y,  1866 
A  series  of  letteii~describing  the  trip.  Interesting  and  on  the 
whole  favorable  comments  on  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  Mormons. 


Burpee  L,  J,  editor 

*  Journal  de  Larocque,"  Publication  de  archives  Canadians  s  No,  3 
(Ottowa  1911) 

Larocque,  an  employee  of  the  Northwest  Compan"  on  upper  mo#  and 
Yellowston,e  contempary  with  Lewis  and  Clark, 
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Bronson,  C.  J.  (Sup.  Public  Schools  wampa,  Ida.) 

ni story  of  the  State  of  idano.  Copyright  1918,  by  chas.  Scribner  Son 

Boston  and  jm.  i. 


Barrows,  H.  D. 

'’The  Story  of  an  Old  Pioneer.”  Biographical  sketch  of  ’.Tin.  Vfolfskill 
(The  Wilmington  Journal  Oct.  20,  i865) 

iiistory.  Society  of  Southern  California,  Annual  Publications  Vo±.  V  k;BV-2y4 


Bowies,  Samuel  (Former  editor  Springviled  Rep.) 

Across  the  Continent,  A  summer  Journey  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  Mormons 
and  the  Pacific  States  with  speaker  Colfax. 


Benjamin,  Marcus 

John  Bi dwell.  Pioneer.  Washington,  1907. 


Bi dwell,  John,  1819-1900 

Echoes  of  the  past;  an  account  of  the  first  emigrant  train  to  California,  etc. 


Becknell,  William 

” Journal  of  the  Santa  Fe  Expedition  of  1821.” 

Missouri  Historical  Society  Collections  Vol.  II  Nos.  6;  56;  5V. 


Becknell ,  Thomas 

’’Jouraals  of  Thos.  Becknell”  in  Missouri  Historical  Review.  Yol.  lY;  65. 
Interesting  matter  concerning  the  Santa  Fe  Trade. 


Bourne,  E.  G.  (Address  1905) 

"Report  on  Aspects  before  1840" 

Oregon  His.  Quarterly  Yol.  XI,  255.  Title  "Aspects  of  Oregon  History  be¬ 
fore  1840  At  Centenial  Exposition  Portland  1905. 


Bryant ,  Edwin 

what  I  saw  in  California  1846-1847.  M.  Y.  1848. 

Valuable  comment  on  the  New  route  to  California  via  the  Hastings  Cut  off. 
Reference  to  Ogden  and  Ogden’s  Hole  one  year  before  the  Mormons  came. 


Brockett,  Wm.  S. 

"Bonneville  and  Erldger”  in  Historical  Society  of  Montana  ,  vol.  Ill,  1900 
pp.  175-200. 

Bonneville  Journals  probably  destroyed  by  fire  in  St.  Louis. 


Bigelow,  John  (1817-1911) 

Memoi r  of  the  life  and  public  servicees  of  John  Charles  Fremont.  N.  Y.  1856 . 
Decidedly  sympathetic  treatment. 
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Cones,  Elliott 

"J5ew  Li^t  on  the  Great  Northwest."  N.Y.  1897  3  Vols, 

Edition  of  the  Henry  Thompson  Journals  Vol.  11  884  footnote. 


Cones,  Elliott 

Eorty  Years  a  Fur  Trader.  (Laroenteur)  N.Y,  1398 
oee  note  p,  29  for  reference  to  ilstorians  and  South  Pass 


Cones,  Elliott 

The  Journal  of  Jacob  Fowler.  N.Y.  Francis  P,  Harper  1893 
The  Glenn  Fpwler  Expedition  to  Santa  Fe  recounted. 


Cooke,  P,  St,  G,  Lieutenant  Col,  Second  Dragoons,  U.S.A, 

Scenes  and  Adventures  in  tlce  Army  of  a  Romance  of  Military  Life. 

Phil,  Lindsay  and  Blakiston  1857 

Part  I.  Chap,  XlX-Stoiy  of  Hu^  Glass,  an  important  source  verifying  the 
essential  details  of  the  story  as  it  has  come  down  to  us  ch,  XX  Glass  Hecovery 


Conrad ,  Howard  Louis 

Up^le  Dick  Wootton,  the  pioneer  frontiersman  cf  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 

Chieago  1890 

Uncle  Dick  speaks  of  straggling  Spaniards  in  the  basin  south  of  Utah  lake, 
and  asserts  that  they  were  almost  continuously  in  tiis  region,  trading  in  Indian 
slaves, 

Go3mer,  D.H* 

The  Lost  Trappers.  Cincinnati  1859 

Covers  the  V/anderings  of  Ezekiel  Williams  1807  (?)  to  1814(?) 

Fictitious  with  a  basis  of  fact, 

Caworoft,  Ernest 

"Donald  McKenzie:  King  of  the  Northwest"  (In  Canadian  Magazine  Vol.  L,p.343) 
These  articles  show  the  intense  rivalry  between  the  English  and  the  Amer¬ 
icans  for  this  regions. 

Chittenden,  H.M, 

The  History  of  the  4ierican  Fur  Trade  in  the  Far  West  3  vols.  continuously 
paged.  N.Y.  1902 

Documentary  material  and  index  in  Vol.  Ill,  The  standard  work  on  the  fur 
trade  in  the  north  and  west  but  gi^es  litf’e  consideration  to  the  trade  in  the 
Southwest. 

Clampitt,  John  W, 

Echoes  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Chicago  1883 

Chapters  XVII  to  XXX  on  Utah  and  the  Mormons.  Som  erroneous  and  absurd 
vievvs,  and  eiatirely  unfounded  and  unsupported  assertions, 

Cleland,  Robert  Glass 

A  History  of  California. 

The  -Amerioen  Period  N.Y.  1922 

An  authoritative  and  well  written  work  on  this  period  of  California  history. 
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Chandless,  Wm. 

A  Tisit  to  Salt  Lake,  'being  a  journey  across  the  Plains,  and  a  Residence 

in  the  Mormon  Settlements  of  lltah.  London,  1857.  ‘ 

Wap  of  route;  descriptions  good. 


Ghanning  W.E. 

Histoiy  U.3.  7ol.  5  N.Y.  MacMillan  &  Co,  1921 

Two  pa^s  to  Bonneville  as  ts^pical  of  -^lerican  Fur  Traders, 

Nothing  of  Smith  or  Ashley  or  any  of  the  hardy  mountaireers  or  adventureres 
before  Bonneville. 


Clarke,  S.A. 

Pioneer  Days  of  Oregon.  2  Yols, 


Portland  ,  1905 


Coman ,  Katharine 

Economic  Beginnings  of  the  Far  Vfest,  Two  Yol.s  N.Y.  1912 
Yol,  II  Contains  valuable  material  on  fur  trader  and  emigrants  west  of  the 
mountains.  Chapter  on  Moimon  Migration,  though  quite  general  is  well  balanced. 


CJjittenden,  H.M.  and  Richardson,  A.T. 

JLif@  Letters  and  Travels  of  Father  Pierre-Jean  de,  Smet. 


S.J.  1801-73  1905 


Carve Iho,  S,M,  (People  preceding  Moimons) 

Incidents  of  Travel  1854  p,  179  p,  207 

In  connection  vdLth  Brigham  Young  fou^d  remains  of  old  adobe  dwellings  near 
mouth  of  Red  Creek  Canon  "These  remains  were  remarked  by  the  first  Mormons  who 
carre  in  the  valley.-  Not  Indian  huts.  Ancient  article  of  house  keeping  in  the 
houses, 

Cushing,  Caleb. 

"Ertracts  from  Journals  of  Parker  and  Townsend",  In  North  ihnerican  Review.  Jan.  18^ 
Cushing  reviews  fur  trade  to  the  time  of  Parker  and  Townsend. 


Cox,  Ross 

Adventures  on  the  Colu  bia  River  including  the  narrative  of  a  Residence  of  six 

years  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  2  vols.  New  York,  1832 


Carson,  Christopher, 

Kit-  Carson^s  story  as  told  by  himself.  Ms.  in  Bancroft  Library  relates  inci¬ 
dents  regarding  Youn’s  (Ewring)  first  trip  to  California  1829 


South  Dakota  Historical  ■'Collections. 

Yol.  1  contains  official-  correspondence  of  the  Leavenv^orth  Campaign  against  the 
Aricikas  1823  (Aug,  9-10)  As  also  Ashley’s  account  of  the  battle  in  which  13  of 
his  men  were  killed  and  9  wounded  June  2,  1823, 

Domenech,  Abbe  Em. 

(Apostolic  Missionary  Canon  of  Montpellier )  Deserets  of  North  Anerica,  2  Yols, 
London  1860  Longman,  Green,  Longman  and  Robertson  publishers, 

Domenech  painted  a  doleful  pi cutre  of  the  desert  in  the  Great  Basin, 
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Dale,  H.  C. 

"Journal  of  Sublette,  1842’.*  Mississippi  Historical  Review.  Vol.  VI  p  99-110 


Dellenbaugh,  Frederick  S. 

The  Romance  of  the  Colorado  River.  New  York  1909  106-132 


Dodge,  General 

Biographical  Sketch  of  James  Bridger,  w.  Y.  1905. 


Douglass ,  J . 

Private  Papers  Mss.  Bancroft  Collection  2nd  Series.  Vol.  i 
Reference  to  Jedediah  S.  Smith 


De  Bow,  J,  D.  B. 

xReview  and  Industrial  Resources,  New  Orleans,  1854-1857  Vol.  Ill,  p.  517  ff. 
Reference  to  Jedediah  S.  Smith 

Davis,  Horace 

She  Oregon  Trail,  Boston,  1910  Map  from  Prens  1848 
"Truckee  pass  now  occupied  by  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  was  discovered 
in  1844  and  became  at  once  the  main  traveled  road” 

Davis  pictures  the  formidable  character  of  the  H.  B.  C.  and  shows  that 
settlers  settled  this  district. 


Davis,  Horace. 

The  Oregon  Trail  Fold  Map  24^  cm.  J.  Wilson  5-  Sons  lylO 


Dellealaugh,  Frederick  Samuel,  1853 

I^'reiiiont  and  ’49;  the  story  of  a  remarkable  career  and  its  relation  to  the 
exploration  and  development  of  our  western  territory,  especially  of  California 
i\i.  Y.  and  London.  1914 

Maps  showing  progressive  information  concerning  yfest  1818-1849 
Beautifully  illustrated 


Dellenbaugh,  Frederick  Samuel 

1.  The  Romance  of  the  Colorado  River  New  York  and  London  1909 

2 .  Breaking  the  Wilderness 

Story  of  the  conquest  of  the  Far  West  from  the  wanderings  of  Cabeze  de  Vaca 
1829-36  to  Completion  of  h.  P.  R.  Special  reference  to  Fur  Traders. 


Dunbar,  Seymour 

A  History  of  Travel  in  iimeri ca  Indianapolis 
Habbs-Merrill  Co.  Pub.  1915  3  vol. 

Dunn,  John  (Late  of  h.  B.  C.  8  years  resident) 

The  Oregon  Territory  and  the  British  North  American  Fur  Trade. 
Philadelphia,  1845.  Pro-Fritish;  speaks  disparTngly  of  Am.  rights  in  Oregon. 
Gives  1809  as  date  of  chartering  Astor  Co.  --  a  run  lot  in  the  Co.  etc. 
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Davis,  Chas.  Henry  (Rear  Admiral) 

Report  on  interoceanic  canals  and  Railroads  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  Washington  Goyt,  Printing  Office  1867. 


Douglas,  W.  B. 

Tvianuel  Lisa*^ 

In  Mi sfiQurl  Historical  Collections  vol.  TTT  (St.  Louis  1911) 
A  Scholarly  Monograph 


Be  Qupert,  a. 

Califomias  and  Mormons ^  Hew  York  1881 


Duflot  de  Mofras,  Bugene,  b  1810 

Exploration  du  terri toire  de  1’ Oregon  des  Califomias  et  de  la  mer  Yermeille, 
1840-1841-1842.  ^Vols.  (Vol.  1,-2  parts)  Paris  1844 
Vol.  II  pp.  98-99  -  description  of  Blue  Mountains 


Dale,  H.  C. 

The  Ashley-Smi  th  ICxplorati  ons  and  the  Pi  sc  over:/  of  ^  Central  Route  to  the 
Pacific,  1822-1829.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  1918.  A  careful  and  well  executed  piece 
of  work  relating  particularly  to  the  discovery  and  importance  of-  the  South  Pass, 
and  the  important  discoveries  around  Salt  Lake, 


Elliott,  T.  C. 

Earliest  Travellers  on  the  Oregon  Trail  (Oregon  Historical  Quarterly  Vol 
XIII,  76  f.) 


Elroy,  Robert  McNutt 

The  Winning  of  the  Ear  West,  A  History  of  the  Regaining  of  Texas  of  the 
Mexican  War,  and  the  Oregon  Question,  and  of  the  successive  additions  to  the 
Territory  of  the  U.  S.  within  the  continent  of  Am.  1829-1867.  iM.Y.  1914. 


Evans ,  El wood 

History  of  Oregon  mss.  p.  197-201 

History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest:  Ore^n  and  Washington 

Portland,  Oregon,  1889.  2  Vols.  Vol.  I,  114  -  j.S.  Smith  Inaccurate 


Erickson,  Ephraim  Edward 

The  Psychological  and  Ethical  Aspects  of  Mormon  Group  Life. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  1922 


Forsyth,  Thomas 

(Letter  to  Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  War.  Manuscript  Department.  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin)  State  of  the  Fur  Trade  1831.  Refers  to 
Ashley’s  contact  with  H.  B.  C.  to  his  profit. 
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Fremont,  lllrs.  Jessie  (Benton) 

"The  Origin  of  the  Fremont  Explorations"  in  Century  Magazine.  Yol.  19.  1891. 
pp.  768  ff;  vol.  41  old  serial. 


Fremont,  John  Charles  1812-1890 
by  Fremont,  Jessie  Benton 

Memoirs  of  my  life,  by  John  Chas.  Fremont,  including  in  the  narrative  five 
journeys  of  western  exploration.  1842,  1842-44,  1845-46,  1852-54.  jM.Y.  1887 


Fremont,  John  Charles 

Report,  of  the  exploring  expedition  to  the  Pockv  ivionntsi  ns  in  thP.  ipap 

and  to  Oregon  and  North  California  1842-1844.  Washington,  1845. 


Fremont,  J,  C. 

JMarrative  of  the  exploring  ex ,oedi  ti  on  to  the  Rockv  -•ioimtains  in  tho  ypp-p  ip.&p 
and  to  Oregon  and  North  California.  1842-1844.  philade|2phia ,  1846 . 


Fremont,  John  C. 

Letter  dated  S.  F.  Jan.  24,  1842  in  Niles  Register.  May  16,  1846,  (p.  161) 
In  this  letter  Fremont  gives  a  short  descritpion  of  his  journey  to  California, 
and  presents  a  different  and  inore  favorable  view  of  the  G-reat  Basin. 


Franchers,  Gabriel 

Narrative  of  a  voyage  to  the  Northwest.  Coost  of  1811-1814 

the  First  American^  Settlement  on  the_  Pacific.  Tr.  by  j.  Y.  Huntington,  N.  Y. 
1852. 


Farnham,  Thos.  J.  (Author,  too,  of  Western  Prairies.) 

Travels  in  the  Calif  ornias.  and  S  cenes  i  n  thp-  pa r.i  f i  r-  n , 

N.  Y.  Saxon  &  Mills  1844  vp.  224  reference  to  Ewing  Young’s  attempt  to  reach 
California  directly  west  from  S.  L.  across  the  desert. 


Flint,  Timothy  Flint 

Recollections  of  the  Past  Ten  Years.  Boston,  1826 


Ferri s , 

"Life  in  the  Rocky  Mountains First  Published  in  Western  Literary  Messenger  of 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

Mr.  C.  'D.  Wheeler  of  St.  Paul  unearthed  it  in  190U.  A  part  of  it  is  in  Ban¬ 
croft  Library,  Gniversity  of  California. 

Fojrbea^,  Alexander,  1778-1862 

California;  a  history  of  Upper  and  Lower  California  from  its  discovery  to 
xne  present  tiaie,  etc.  (Original  edition  1829,  Smith  Elder  and^Co.  London.) 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  T.  C.  Russell,  1919. 

The  oldest  book  in  English  dealing  wholly  with  Calif.  Forbes  suggests  that 
upper  Calif,  might  be  ceded  to  Eng.  and  colonized. 
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J’remont,  Colonel  J.  C.  and  Emory  Major 

fviotes  of  travel  in  California.  Comprising  the  prominent  geographical,  agri- 
culiuraT,  Geoi'ogTcal  and  mi neralogical  features  of  the  country,  ’"’rom  the 
official  reports  of  Col.  Fremont.  Phil.  1849.  Careful  description  of  Great 
Basin. 


Smuc^er,  Samuel  M. 

x'he  Life  of  Colonel  John  Charles  Fremont  and  his  narrative  of  adventures  and 
exploration  in  Kansas,  Nebraska ,  Oregon  and  California.  N.  Y.  1860. 


Flint,  James 

Letters  from  America.  Edinburg,  1822 


Flagg ,  Edward 

"The  Far  V/est",  Thwaites:  Early  Western  Travels.  Vol.  XVl-XVII. 


Guthrie,  William 

h.  New  Geogra  ihi cal .  Historical  and  Coiiifliercial  Grammar  and  Present  State  of 
the  several  Kingdoms  of  the  World.  2  Yols.  Pub.  by  Johnson  &  Warner,  Phil. 
1815.  Interesting  as  showing  the  geographical  knowledge  (?)  of  the  west  in 
that  early  period. 


Guthrie,  William 

A  New  system  of  Modern  Geography 

1st.  Am.  Edition  Phil.  1794-95.  Bl.  Carey  Publisher,,  London,  C.  Dilly,  1760 


Guthrie,  William 

A  System  of  Modern  Creogra  :iiy  7th  Ed.  Enlarged  and  modified  in  the  light  of 
Dr.  Herschell’s  new  discoveries.  London,  1811. 

These  early  maps  reflect  current  knowledge  of  the  Far  West  of  Ameri ca  at  the 
time. 


Golder,  F.  A. 

■Russian  Expansion  on  the  Pacific  1641-1850.  Cleveland,  1914. 


Gallatin,  Albert 

Synopsis  of  Indian  Tribes . 

Cambridge  Univ.  Press.  1836.  Contains  a  fairly  accurate  map  of  western 
region,  from  information  derived  from  Ashley  Smith.  Salt  Lake  properly 
represented  without  outlet  to  the  sea. 


Guinn,  j .  M. 

”The  Capture  of  Monterey,  Oct.  19,  1842,  in  historical  Society  of  Southern 
California.  Yol.  Ill,  pp  70  ff. 


Greenhow,  Robert 

The  History  of  Oregon  and  California  The  Other  Territories  on  the  Northj- 
we^f'Toast  oT’l'JorfFTTm'err  c"."^ "  honcTon ,  184"^ 


"Map  of  Northwest  inaccurate  in  many  details. 
Lake  ,  denominated  iishley  Lake. 


No  humbolt  River,  etc.  Sevier 
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Callatin,  Albert 

"The  Oregon  Question"  N.  Y.  1846,  Pamphlet,  75  pages. 


Gray,  Wm.  Henry 

A  History  of  Oregon,  1792-1849 ,  drawn  from  Personal  observation  and  authentic 
information.  N.  Y.  1870. 


Gregg,  Jos i ah 

Commerce  of  the  Prairies .  N.  Y.  1844 

Reprinted  in  Thwaites,  Western  Travels  Vols.  :C[:^-XX 


Greenhew,  Robert 

The  History  of  Oregon  and  California ,  and  the  Other  Territories  of  the 
Northwest  Coast  of  H.  Am.  N.  Y.  H.  M.  Newman,  1845. 

Reference  to  Ashley’s  discoveries  in  and  around  Salt  Lake  Valley.  Credits 
Ashley  with  discovery  of  South  Pass  and  Utah  Lake,  etc.  in  1824. 


Guinn,  James  Miller 

Historical  and  Biographical  record  of  Southern  California  from  its  earliest 
settlement  to  the  opening  year  of  the  20;bh  Cen.  also  biographies  of  well 
known  citizens.  Chicago,  Chapman  Pub.  Co.  1902. 


Guinn,  James  Miller 

"Captain  Jedediah  S.  Smith"  In  South  California  His.  Society  Publications 
Yol.  Ill,  Pe  IV  LOS  nngeles,  1897. 

Guinii  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  historical  Society  of  Southern  California. 


Goodwin,  Cardinal 

The  Trans-Mississippi  West,  1803-1852.  K.  Y.  and  London,  1922. 


Goodwin,  Cardinal 

"A  Larger  View  of  the  Yellowstone  Expedition"  1819-1820  in  Mississippi 
Valley  Historical  Review.  Vol.  IV.  pp  299-513. 

CK)odwin  shows  that  one  great  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  to  counteract 
British  influences  and  overcome  the  Indian. 


Grinnell,  George  Bird 

"Trails  of  the  Pathfinders”  H.  i,  1911,  (Popular) 
Five  chapters,  the  last  five,  on  Fremont. 


Geer,  Curtis  Manning 

Thg  Louisiana  Purchase  and  the  Westward  Movement  Philadelphia  1904. 


Garrison,  George  Pierce 

Westward  Extension,  1841-1850.  N.  Y.  1906 
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Greenhew,  Robert  (Translator  and  Librarian  to  the  Council  of  State  Feb.  184u) 

Memoir,  His tori  cal  and  Political  of  the  Northwest  Coast  of  North  America  and 
the  Adjacent  territories  .  with  maps. 

Submitted  by  B/ir,  Linn  from  the  select  Com.  on  the  uregon  Question.  1840 
(Severil  Treaties  given)  Thos,  Forsyth  Secy,  of  State. 


Hines,  Gustavious 

Oregon ,  ’’Life  on  the  Plains  of  the  Pacific”  (Buffaloo  1851) 

Report  on  Smith’s  disaster  on  the  Umpqua,  received  from  McLaughlin  pp.  110-111. 
(Also  mentions  Smith's  death)  N.  Y.  1859,  C.  M.  Saxton  Barker  &  Co. 


wood,  Wasnington 

’’Original  Draft  of  a  Report  of  a  Practical  Route  for  V/heeled  Vehicles  across 
the  Mountains,”  Written  at  Independence  Aug,  9,  1859, 


Bervey,  C.  M. 

"Our  Bost  Opportunity  on  the  Pacific.”  North  ^m.  Review  195;  588-4o2,  Mr.  1911. 
Reviews  briefly  the  schemes  of  astor  and  other  fur  trading  ventures,  and  pays 

high  tribute  to  Astor’ s  large  vision  and  comprehensive  design  -  he  describes 

it  as  a  race  for  political  ascendancy  over  half  a  continent. 


Hastings,  Lansford  VY 

A  New  Descrf>ption  of  Oregon  and  California -  Oregon  Treaty,  etc,  various 

routes  to  California.  Cincinnati,  1857,  1st  Ed.  1849, 


Haworth,  Paul  Leland 

Trailmakers  of  the  Northwest,  N.  Y".  1921. 


Hill,  Chas.  E.  PhD.  (Geo.  Washington  univ.) 
Leading  American  Treaties.  N.  Y.  1922 
convention  of  1818,  ch.  VII.  136  ff. 


Hosmer,  James  Kendall 

Gass,  Patrick  1771-1870 

Gass  *  s  Journal  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  Ex  pedi ti on , Chi cago ,  1904 
Gass  an  employe  in  the  expedition. 

Hall,  Fd’;.ard  H. 

Th#  Great  West  guide  and  Hand  book  London,  1867. 

good  'map  ' of  ij ,  S. 


Henry,  Alexander 

Travels  and  Adventures  in  Canada  and  the  Indian  Terr.  1760-1766,  in  two  parts. 
N.  Y.  J.  Riley  1809. 

Alexander  Henry  of  CO'uesih  a  nepne  .  of  nenry  of  above  reference. 


nail ,  Hdward 

The  Great  West,  A  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  climate,  soil,  resources 
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etc.,  to  the  Rocky  Mt.  and  Great  Basin  states.  N.  Y.  -l864 
Also  see  Hail's  Guide  to  the  Great  West.  N.  Y.  1865 


O  i 


Hough,  Emerson  T. 

"The  vSettlement  of  the  West;  A  Study  in  Transportation"  In  the  Century  vol. 
65.  Three  Chapters  (1909-02) 


Harris,  Rev.  Wh  R. 

The  Catholic  Chm-ch  in  Utah.  Copyright,  i909,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Intermountain  Catholic  Press. 

Interesting  cha.p.  on  Etienne  Provot,  English  Translation  of  Escalante 
Journals  with  a  rather  careful  traceing  of  the  routes  traveled. 


Houghton,  Eliza  P.  Donner 

History  of  the  Deimer  Party -  A  Tradgedy  of  the  Sierras .  Truckee,  Calif.  1879 

Title  of  McGlashan 

The  Expedition  of  the  Donner  Party  and  its  tragic  fate.  Chicago  1911. 


Hansard's  Parliamentry  Debates 
Vol.  84,  pp  112-20 

Lord  Ashburton  Concerning  the  Oregon  Question 


Humboldt,  Alexander 

"Political  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  New  S pain .  4  vols.  2nd  Ed.  1814  (1st  1811) 

Tr.  from  the  original  by  J.  Black 


Hunter,  John 

Memoir  of  a  captivity  among  the  Indians  of  North  America .  London,  1824. 
Description  of  the  Platte  river  -  1600  M.  long  but  too  shallow  to  be  navigable. 


157.  ff. 


Hill,  Jospeph  J. 

Asst,  in  Bancroft  Lib.  U.  C. 

"The  Old  Spanish  Trail"  A  Study  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  Trade  and  Exploration 
Northwest  from  New  Mexico  to  the  Great  Basin  and  California. 

The  Hispanic  Am.  Historical  Review,  (Quarterly)  Robertson, James  A.  Managing 
Ed.  A.ug.  1921. 


Hunt,  Gaillard 

Life  in  America  One  Hundred  Years  Ago.  N.  Y.  1914. 


Hastings,  Lansford  W. 

The  Emigrants  Guide  to  California  and  Oregon,  boxmd  in  connection  v/ith  a 
new^  history  of  Oregon  and  California  and  various  descriptive  matter  pertaining 
to  California.  Cincinnati  1845. 
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Hill,  Joseph  J. 

Tne  Spanish  Trail »  A  Study  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  Trade  and  exploration 
northwest  from  New  Mexico  to  the  Great  Basin  and  California, 

University  of  California,  1921, 


Hill,  J.  J,  (Bancroft  Library,  U,  C,) 

Ewing  Young  in  the  Fur  Trade  of  the  Far  Southwest,  1822-1834 

Eugene,  Oregon,  1925 


Inaman,  Colonel  Henry 

The  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail ,  Topeka,  1912 


Irving,  Washington 

Astoria;  or  Enterprise  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Three  vols, 

London  1856 


Irving,  Washington 

The  Rocky  Mountains  or  Scenes,  Incidents  Adventures  in  the  Far  West, 
Digested  from  the  journals  of  Captain  B,  L,  E.  Bonneville,  Twro  vols, 
Carey,  Lea  and  Blanchard,  Revised  one  vol,  Ed,  1860  Phil.  1857. 


Jefferson,  Thomas 

The  Y/ritings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Association  of  the  U'.  S.  Washington,  D.  C.  1903. 

20  vols.  Vol.  XX  contains  analytical  index.  Some  valuable  matter  pertaining 
to  the  far  west. 


James,  General  Thomas 

"Three  Years  among  the  Indains  and  Mexicans." 

Edited,  with  notes  and  biographical  sketches,  by  Walter  B.  Douglas. 
St.  Louis  His.  Society  1916.  Yol.  Ill 


Jefferson,  Thomas 

Confidential  Message  of  the  18th  January  1803,  recormnending  Lewis  and 
Clarke  Expedition  in  Am,  State  Papers,  Yol,  Y.  p  684;  Sxcentive  Doc.  7th 
Congress  2  Sess.  Wo.  lu2. 


James,  Thomas 

Three  years  among  the  Indians  and  Mexicans  (Waterloo,  ill#  1846.) 
Reminiscences  of  one  of  Manuel  Lisa’s  employers. 

Valuable  for  the  years  1809-1811. 


kern ,  Edward  M, 

J ournal  of  an  Exploration  of  the  Mary ’ s  or  Humboldt  River.  Carson  Lake,  and 
Owen’s  River  and  Lake  1845.  Appendix  0.  p.  476  in  J.  H.  Simpson,  Report 
of  Explorations  Across  tne  Great  Basin  of  the ' Territory  of  Utah.  1859. 
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Kansas  Historical  Society  Mss.  1829 

Brief  Sketch  of  Smith  Jackson  and  Sublett  -  Smith  in  California,  etc. 


Kelley,  Hall  Jackson  1790-1874. 

A  history  of  the  settlement  of  Oregon  and  the  interior  of  Upper  California 
Springfield,  Mass.  1868. 


Lee,  Richard  Jr, 

’’The  Mormons:  Latter-day  Saints  with  Memoir  of  the  life  and  death  of 
JOS,  Smith.  The  American  Mohammed.  40  Engravings. 

London,  office  of  the  national  Illustrated  Lib.  198  Strand.  An  interest¬ 
ing  and  rare  old  book,  but  of  no  particular  value  in  this  study. 


Lang,  Herbert  C. 

History  of  the  Willamette  Valley.  Portland,  Oregon,  1885. 

1.  Willamette  River  Valley 

2.  Oregon  History 

See  page  150  concerning  Astor’s  Alien  partners  -  not  in  sympatny  with 

Astor's  Colonial  or  imperial  schemes  in  benaif  of  u.  S. 


Lippincott,  Isaac 

internal  Trade  of  the  U.  S.  lvuO-1860 

Washington  univ.  Studies.  Vol.  LV  Part  II  no.  i,  1916. 


Lippincott,  Isaac 

A  Cs^tury  and  ^  Half  of  Fur  Trade  at  St.  Louis.  Washington  univ.  Studies 
Vol.  Ill  Part  II  No.  2.  April  1916. 


Luttig,  John  C.  (Clerk  of  Mo.  Fur  Co.) 

Journal  of  a  Fur-Trading  Expedition  on  the  Upper  ^'lissouri  1812-1815. 
Edited  by  Stella  M.  Drumm.  1920. 

unsigned  diary  found  in  the  Collections  of  the  Mo.  His,  Society 
Determined  the  authorship  by  the  hand  writing. 


Laut,  Agnes  0. 

The  Coneiuest  of  the  Great  Northwest .  Two  Yols.  in  one. 
iv.  Y.  Moffatt  jtard  &  Co.  1914. 

See  Chap,  31  for  peter  Skene  Ogden. 


Leland,  Chas ,  G.  (Editor  of  Recent  Selection) 

’  Life  and  Adventures  of  Janies  Breckwourth 

Written  from  his  own  dictation  by  T.  D.  Bonner. 

Hew  edition  edited  with  preface  by  Chas.  G.  Leland 
London:  T.  Fisher  univ.  New  York  MacMillan  x-  Co.,  1892. 

A  rare  old  book  containing  many  questionable  and  romantic  experiences  of 
Hackwourth,  but  nevertheless  a  valuable  contribution  to  Great  Basin  history. 


---  tJ 
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Lenox,  E.  H. 

Overland  to  Oregon.  History  of  the  Emigration  of  1843.  Ed.  by  Robert 
\7alker  Oakland,  California  1904. 

At  the  age  of  16  he  Lenox,  was  in  the  emigration  movement  westward  1843  - 
Three  Applegates  in  this  Lenox  Company,  the  first  to  take  wagons  clear 
through  to  Oregon. 


Long,  Stephen  Harrison  1784-1864 
James  ,  ^Edwin,  1 '79  7 -18  61. 

Account  of  an  Expedition  from  "^ittsburg  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  performed 
in  the  years  1819-1820  by  orders  of  J.  C.  Calho  n  Secy,  of  War.  Phila¬ 
delphia  1822-23. 


Little,  J.  G. 

From  Kirtland  to  Salt  Lake. 


L3nnan,  H.  S. 

History  of  Oregon,  N.  Y.  A.  H.  Claris: 
4  Vols.  1903. 


Laveille,  S.  J. 

The  Life  of  Father  De  Smet,  S.  J.  1801-1873. 
K.  1.  P.  J.  Kennedy  Sons,  1915. 


Leonard,  Zenos  1809-1858 

Leonardos  Narrative:  Adventures  of  Leonard  fur  trader  and  trapper  1631-183^: 
Reprinted  from  the  rare  original  of  1839.  Ed.  by  Wagner,  WE  F. 

Cleveland,  1904 

Leonard  was  with  the  Walker  party  1833  -  good  map  in  this  edition. 


Letter  of  Mormon  Church  authorities  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  Dec.  7,  ib4v 
in  American. Historical  Review.  Yol.  XX  833-835.  H.  y.  1916. 

Soliciatation  for  trade  with  the  Company  for  such  necessities  as  a  new 
settlement  would  need. 

Covering  letter  by  K.  Judson;  speaks  of  Ogden  visiting  vSalt  Lake  in  the 
”20* s."  This  is  in  all  probability  an  error. 


Lavoisne,  C.  V.  Atlas  ^Phil.  1821 j 

-  Editor,  A  Complete  geographical.  Historical  and  Chronological  atlas 

accompanying  Le  Sage’s  i.tlas  (Phil.  1822) 

useful  for  early  geographical  conceptions  of  the  West. 


Murphy,  John  Mortimer 

Rambles  in  North-Western  America  from  ^h_e  Pacific  ocean  to  the  Ro cky 

Mountains .  London,  1879.  -  Good  map  of  estern  America,  Description  of 

Utah  and  her  people  comment  on  Mormon  women. 


Morrison,  Samuel  Eliot 

The  Maritime  history  of  Massachusetts,  1783-1860.  Boston  and  H.  Y.  1921 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. , 

Among  other  things  book  shows  interest  of  Massachusetts  in  trade  on  the 
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Pacific  and  to  China. 


Missouri,  Historical  Collections 

Vols.  Ill  and  IV  ('^'St.  Louis  19U8-1911) 

Vol.  IV  contains  a  sumr.iary  of  materials  on  Hzekial  '’illiams. 


Missouri  Intelligencer,  1822-26 

Useful  for  the  Harly  history  of  the  fur  trade. 


Missouri  Republicans,  1818-1822;  1827-1831 
Contains  material  on  Ashley  and  Smith. 


Mofras,  S.  D.  de 

Exploration  du  Territoire  de  1’ Oregon,  (See  Buffet  de  Mofras. ) 

Paris  1844 

Discuss  the  probable  acquisition  of  California  by  either  France,  England, 
or  America  -  only  court  suggestions  of  French  acquisition. 


Morice,  A.  G.  Rev.  0.  M.  T. 

The  History  of  the  northern  Interior  of  Bri tl^sh  Columbia ,  166u-lB8u 
London,  1906 

Appendix  D.  a  discussion  of  Ogden’s  relation  to  '^Traits  of  American  Indian 

Life  and  Character"  -  Ogden  experiences  the  basis  of  the  book,  but  Ogden 

not  author. 


Minto,  John 

The  Oregon  Trail  in  1844,  121  ff . 

Eeminiscenees  of  jiScperiences  on  the  Oregon  Trail,  1844-1845  (II.  Oregon  His. 
Quarterly,  Vol.  II,  19ul  (pp  209  ff.) 


Maximilian,  Prince  of  Wied  iMemere  Travels  in  the  interior  of  North  America. 

London,  1843. 


Missouri  Historical  Society. 

Collections  Vols.  Ill  and  IV  (St.  Louis  1908,  1908-1911). 
Vol.  IV,  Summary  of  the  material  on  Hzekial  Williams. 

Bee  also  Chittenden  Ch.  1  Fart  iV. 


Masson,  Louis 

Les  bur^eos  de  la  compagnie  du  Nord  Quest.  2  Vols.  maps. 
Quebec,  1889-1890 

Original  Joumals  of  Frazer,  Alex.  McKinzie  and  others  quoted. 


D§  Munn,  Julius 

Let  ers  to  Gov.  Y/m.  Clark,  narrating  Chouteau’s  Santa  Fe  Expedition  of 
1816.  Reprinted  in  the  Pres,  message  to  Congress,  1818,  (April  15.) 
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Millennial  Star,  Vols.  XI,  ZCEI ,  Liverpool,  England. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  Millenial  Star  May  1840,  Dec.  27,  1870. 


Me  Elroy,  Robert  Me  Mutt 

The  Winning  of  the  Ear  West,  m.  x .  and  London.  1914. 


Me  Master,  John  Bach 

History  of  the  United  States  to  the  Civil  War. 

8  Vols.  8th  1913,  Yols.  Iv  and  Y  cover  period  1812  - 


Marlcensie,  Alexander 

Yoyage  from  Montreal ,  On  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  Through  the  Continent  of 
M.  A.  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans.  1789-93.  London  1801. 

A  number  of  pages  of  history  of  Fur  Trade. 


McKinstry,  George  Jr.  Donner  Party 

Thrilling  and  tragic  journal  written  by  George  McKinstry,  Jr,  while  on  a 
journey  overland  1846-1847. 

Journal  from  Oct,  31,  1846  -  March  1,  1847 

First  published  in  California  Star  1847,  New  Jersey  1847. 


Me  Glashan  C.  Donner  Party 

’’History  of  the  Donner  Party"  A  Tragedy  of  the  Sierras. 
Truekee,  California 


Niles  Register  June  26,  1813 

Published  a  brief  account  of  the  return  of  Ramsey  Crooks,  Robert  Stewart 
and  Robert  McClellan  of  the  Astorians,  The  article  was  entitled,  "American 
Enterprise." 


Niles  Register  -  1811-1856 

Many  valuable  items  concerning  the  West  in  general  and  the  Fur  Trade  in 
particular. 


Niles,  Register  1519 
also 

May  3,  May  9,  1818 

In  relation  to  military  posts  for  protection  of  fur  traders  and  to  control 
or  confine  limits  of  operations  of  Hudson  Bay  and  North-west  Fur  Co. 


Niles  Register,  June  8,  1822 

Contains  Ashley’s  advertisement  for  young  men  for  his  fur  trading  adventure. 
"Licenses  to  trade  with  the  Indians  1822"  U.  S.  Senate  Ex.  Dec.  18  1st. 
Session  No.  1. 
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Niles  Register,  Vol.  52,  p  50 

Under  date  March  8,  1834.  Stephen  Marks  account  of  Walker,  JMidever, 
expedition.  Bonneville  division. 


iNiles  Register  Vol.  X^KIX  p.  173.  J.  S.  Smith 

Account  of  Smith’s  murder  at  the  hands  of  Comanches. 


North  Pacific  History  Company  of  Portland  Oregon. 

(Inc.)  Entered  according  to  act  of  Congress,  1889 

History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Oregon  and  Washington.  2  Vols .  1889 . 
Popular  account  of  Astor  Co.  and  Astoria  and  the  Northwest  and  Hudson  Bay  Co. 


Nidever 

Nidever’s  Life  and  Adventure  Ms.  Bancroft  cites  History  of  Nevada. 


Nuttall ,  Thomas 

"Travels  into  the  Arkansas  Country"  T819-1820 
Philadelphia,  1821.  Early  Western  Travels  Vol.  XIII 


Letters  that  passed  between  Ogden,  James  A.  Douglas  and  Work  1831. 

B.  C.  Archives.  See  Rev.  in  His.  Pub.  Canada  XIX  (1915)  144-146. 


Oregon  Historical  Society  Quarterly 

Vols.  10  and  11,  1909-1910,  contain  the  journals  of  Peter  Skeene  Ogden, 
vol.  9  pp  331-365.  Vol.  10  pp. 

Miss  Agnes  C.  Laut  obtained  these  journals  from  London  and  sold  them  to 
T.  C.  Elliot,  who  furnished  them  for  the  quarterly. 


Oregon  Historical  Society  Quarterly. 

Vol.  XVII  -  contains  article  by  Dale,  "Did  the  Returning  Astorians  use 

the  South  Pass?" 

Letter  from  Ramsey  Crooks  re-printed  from  the  Deseret  news  of  Nov,  5,  1856, 
quoted. 


O’Hara,  Edwin  J. 

Dr.  John  McLoughlin;  The  Father  of  Oregon,  Baltimore,  1908. 


Oregon  Historical  Society  Quarterly,  vol.  V  pp  395-398 

Smith,  Jackson  and  Sublette  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  1830. 


Oregon  Historical  Society  Quarterly,  Vol.  VTII 
Floyd’s  Report  1820 

Urges  America’s  claim  on  basin  of  discovery,  Lewis  and  Clarke  exploration 
Astoria  enterprise,  etc. 


Oregon,  Historical  Society  Quarterly 
Elliott,  T.  C.  editor 
A.  Alexander  Ross,  journal  1824-25 
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Alexander  Ross,  Vol.  XIV  (Portland  1915) 

Light  thrown  on  Hudson  Bay  Co.  in  Snake  Country 

B.  Ogden,  Peter  Skeene.  Vol.  -  A  sketch  of  Ogden’s  career. 

Vols*  X  and  Journals  -  1825-26;  1826-27;  1827-28;  1828-29. 


Palmer,  Joel 

J ournal  of  Travels  over  the  Rocky  Mount ai ns  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Columbia 
river.  Cincinnati,  1852. 


Powell,  John  Lesley 

H.  S.  Geographical  and  geological  survey  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region 
A  detailed  account  of  the  lands  of  Utah  with  maps.  lYash.  Govt.  Print.  1879 
Map  of  Utah  detailed.  -  Escaianta  River. 


Parker,  Reverend  Samuel 

Journal  of  an  Exploring  tour  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  (  Aubern  1846) 
Earlier  ae.  Ithica  N.  Y.  1858.  Map  to  which  Jedediah  S.  Smith  contributed. 


Peters,  De  Witt  Clinton 

The  life  and  Adventures  of  Kit  Carson,  the  Nestor  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
from  facts  narrated  by  himself.  N.  Y.  1859. 


Parkman,  Francis  Jr. 

California  and  Oregon  Trail.  N.  Y.  1849 

In  chapter  I  he  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  motley  crew  of  emigrants  at 
Independence,  Chap.  V  the  Big  Blue  gives  a  fear  entertained  that  a  large 
emigration  of  Mormons  were  ready  to  start  across  the  plains - 2500  or  more. 


Paxson,  F.  L. 

The  Last  American  Frontier,  N.  Y.  1911 


Pratt,  Orson  , 

Interesting  items  concefning  the  Joumeyings  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  from 
Nauvoo  to  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  Millenial  Star  vols.  XI  and 
"CII.  Liverpool  1849-50.  Extracted  from  the  private  Journals  of  Orson  Pratt. 


Power,  Hazel  Jessie 

"The  Escaianta  Expedition’.*  M.  A.  Thesis,  University  of  California.  1920 
Contains  an  excellent  translation  of  the  Escaianta  Journals,  and  an  accurate 
and  carefully  traced  account  of  the  journey  through  Utah. 


Pratt ,  Orson 

A  series  of  pamphlets  on  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel 
Liverpool,  1857  -  S.  L.  C.  1884 

An  interesting  account  of  several  remarkable  visions  etc. 


Pryor,  Nathaniel 

"Letter  to  Vto.  Clark, "Oct.  16,  1807 

In  Annals  of  Iowa  (De  Moines,  1896)  Third  Series,  Vol.  I.  For  Manuel  Lisa. 
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Kelley,  wall  Jackson  Powell,  F.  W. 

”Eall  Jackson  Kelley,  prophet  of  Oregon.”  Portland,  Oregon,  1917 

Powell  -  Bibliography  of  Kelley  in  Oregon  His.  Society  Ouarterly  Yol.  nil 

375-286,  (1907) 


Queen’s  Quarterly  Yol.  26,  1918-19 
Concerning  Donald  McKenzie 


Richards,  R, 

The  California  Cruso ,  or  The  Lost  Treasure  ^ound  (A  ^ale  of  Mormonism  by  an 
apostate)  London,  1854. 

Gives  an  account  of  the  Saints  journey  to  Salt  Lake. 


Russell,  Osborne,  b.  1814 

Journal  of  ^  '^rapper;  or  JMine  Years  in  the  Rocky  :  oun tains  1854-1843 
Boise  Idaho.  Syms-York  Co.,  1914.  Edited  from  the  original  Manuscripts 
by  L.  York. 


Royce,  C.  C. 

John  Bi dwell ,  pioneer ,  states-man,  writer. 


Russell,  Israel  C.  (Prof.  Geology  Mi chell, ) 

Forth  America,  New  York  1904 

Description  of  Great  Basin  pp  136  f.  Good  outline  map  p.  139  -  opposite 


Robinson,  ■,'m.  Davis 

■’Northwest  Coast”  (in  National  Intelligencer,  Jan.  25,  1821  reprinted  in 
Niles  Register,  Mar.  lo,  1821.  a  letter  from  Robinson  to  Hon.  J.  H.  Eaton 
dated  Jan.  25,  1821,  in  which  Robinson  claims  to  have  seen  in  Mexico  a  copy 
of  an  important  manuscript  which  nad  been  Laken  by  one  of  the  Revolutionary 
chiefs  in  1812  from  a  California  Missionary. .  iiccording  to  Robinson  this 
document  contained  an  account  of  two  missionaries  who  in  1810-1811  crossed 
the  divide  between  upper  branches  of  the  Colorado  and  the  Great  Basin  and 
discovered  a  lake  forty  leagues  in  circumference.  Yas  this  Greet  Salt  Lake? 


Ross ,  Alexander 

Fur  Hunters  of  the  Far  West,  A  narrative  of  adventures  in  the  Oregon  and 
Rocky  Mountains.  2  "’^ols.  London  1856. 

^'he  work  covers  particularly  the  period  of  the  Northwest  co. ,  in  the  Oregon 
country  1813-1821. 


ROSS,  Alexander 

"Oregon  Settlers”  in  Thwaites  Early  Western  Travels,  reprint  of  the  original 
London  edition  1849,  entitled  Adventures  of  the  first  settlers  on  the  Oregon 
or  Columbia  River ,  jP  10-1813.  Clevelana ,'~0hT67  1004.'  a.  L.  ‘ClarK” C'o. 

Ruxton,  George  F.  (Member  of  Loyal  C-eograp)ni cal  Society) 

Adventures  in  Mexico  and  the  Rockj  Mountains  "'ew  York,  1848 
Harper  and  Brothers,  '^b. 

Contains  Narrative  of  John  (Hugh)  Glass,  chap.  :CQC  pp  258  ff.  58-261 
Reports  80  or  90  miles  to  tiie  Fort.  Yarious  inaccuracies  in  the  story  as 
compared  with  Sage  and  Cook  et.  al. 
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Ssunders,  W.  F. 

"The  Pioneers.-’  Address  at  the  dedication  of  the  capital  of  Montana  in 
Historical  Society  of  Montana  Publications.  Vol.  lY.  1903. 

Quotes  Webster  on  the  worthlessness  of  the  west  -  not  a  harbor  on  the 

Pacific  coast,  etc.  Did  he  ever  use  such  words? 


Sabin,  Edwin  L. 

Building  the  Pacific  Hailway.  Philadelphia  and  London,  1919,  308  pp  and 
index.  Interesting  comments  on  the  various  pioneering  suggestions  and 
movements  leading  to  the  construction. 


Sage,  Rufus  B. 

’-Yild  Scenes  in  Kansas  and  L'ebraska,  The  Rocky  Mountai  ns  Cal  if . ,  etc. 
Philadelphia  1855.  First  Pub.  Scenes  in  the  R.  t-'.  1846. 


Schoolcraft,  Henry  R. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  into  the  Interior  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  From 
Potosi ,  or  Mine  a  Burton  in  Mo.  Territory  in  a  southwest  direction  toward 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Performed  in  the  years  1818-1819.  London  1821. 

Sir  Richard  Phillips  and  Co^  Pub. 


Smith,  Austin 

Letter  to  his  father  written  at  Walnut  Creek  on  the  Arkansas,  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  settlements  of  Missouri,  Sep.  24,  1831.  dives  account  of  J. 
B.  Smith’s  death.  Kansas  fils.  Society  M«  S.  S. 


San  Francisco  Bulletin  Oct.  26,  1866,  Bancroft  Lib. 

The  Story  of  an  Old  Trapper  life  and  Adventures  of  the  late  Peg-leg  Smith. 


Schoolcraft,  Henry  H.  L.  L.  D. 

’’Archives  of  Original  Knowledge  Containing  all  the  original  papers  laid 
before  Congress  Respecting  the  History,  Antiquities,  Language,  Ethnology,  etc." 
Indian  Tribes  of  the  U.  S.  6  vols ,  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

Vol.  I  204  ff  —  Wyeth  N.  J.  1860. 


Simpson  J,  H. 

Report  of  Explorations  across  the  Great  Basin,  1859.  Washington,  1876 


Smith,  Jedediah  S. 

"A  Enalogy  of  an  Illinois  Magazine,  June  1832,” 

Given  in  exteiise  in  appendix  to  Kit  Kars  on  Days.  By  Edwin  L.  Sabin. 
A.  C,  McClufg,  191|_. 


Shotwell,  A.  J, 

” James  Bridger”  ”The  Greatest  Rocky  Mountain  Scout” 

In  Old  Santa  Fe,  A  Magazine  of  history,  archaeology,  genealogy  and 
Biography.  Editor  R.  S.  Twitchell,  Vol,  III,  1916. 
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Schafer,  J. 

’’Oregon  Pioneers  and  American  Diplomacy"  in  F.  J.  Turner  Essays  in  American 
History.  (Listed  under  Turner) 


Schafer,  Joseph 

A  History  of  The  Pacific  Northwest  JM.  Y.  1906 


Sabin,  Edwin  L. 

Kit  Carson  Days,  1809-1869 .  Chicago,  1914. 
Eeulogy  of  Jedediah  S.  Smith,  Appendix. 


Snowden,  Clinton  a. 

History  of  Washington.  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  an  American  State. 
Four  Vols.  N.  Y.  1909. 


Smiucker,  Samuel  M. 

The  Life  of  John  Charles  Fremont,  and  His  Narrative  of  explorations  and  ad¬ 
ventures  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  California.  N.  Y.  1860. 

Main  part  of  book  a  reprint  of  Fremont’s  reports  of  1842  and  1843-1844. 
Eulogistic  sketch. 


Simpson,  Captain  J.  E. 

(Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers,  u.  S.  Army.) 

Report  of  Explorations  across  the  great  Basin  for  ^  wagon  road,  etc.  1859. 
'•’ashington,  Govt.  Printing  office.  1876, 


Stansbury,  Howard 

llxplorations  and  Survey  of  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  1849. 


Switzler,  W.  F. 

’’Wm.  Henry  Ashley"  in  American  Magazine  Vol.  23,  pp.  318  ff. 


Smith,  Heman  C. 

Smith,  Joseph 

History  t  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints ,  1842-1872. 
4  vols.  Lamoni ,  Iowa  1917. 


Schoolcraft,  Henry  Rowe 

Archives  of  Aboriginal  Knowledge.  Containing  all  the  original  papers  laid 
before  Congress  respecting,  nistory,  antiquities,  etc.  Philadelphia  1860. 


Snowden ,  C .  A . 

History  of  Washington,  4  Vols,  H.  Y.  1909 

Vol,  I,  333, -  Quotations  from  Burpee  (in  Queen’s  Quarterly  'EOT,  3652)  A 

Forgotten  Adventurer  of  the  Fur  Trade.  Vol .  I ,  Blue  .yountains . 
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Sparks,  Edwin  Earle  1860 

The  expansion  of  the  iimeri can  People  social  and  Territorial, 
Chicago,  1906. 


Sage,  Rufus  B. 

Rocky  Mountain  Life  or  Startling  Scenes  and  Perilous  Adventures  in  the  Ear 
West.  Dayton,  Ohio,  E.  Canby  1I8-?)  First  Edition,  Philadelphia,  1846  und'er 
title  Scenes  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Story  of  Rugh  Glass,  pp  159  ff. 


Thorpe,  Francis  New^ten 

The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States. 


1901. 


1765-1895.  o  vols.  Chicago, 


Thwa i t e  s ,  Reub  en 

Early  Vestern  Travels  Index  Yol.  2.  &  X2XI. 


The  ’'Trudeau  Journal” 

See  Am,  Historical  Review  Tol.  XI2  also  Mo.  His.  Society  Collection  Yol.  lY 
Pt.  I. . 


Thompson,  Almon  Harris 

U.  S.  Geographical  and  Geological  survey  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  region 

Report  1879.  Contents  relating  to  irrigable  lands  -  the  lands  of  Utah  etc. 

This  report  is  in  the  Powell  Survey  Report. 


Thwaites,  R.  G. 

Early  Mestem  Travels ,  1748-1846 .  Cleveland  1904-1908,  32  Yol. 

Some  important  manuscripts  of  Ashley  and  Smith  and  Harrison  G.  Rogers 
have  been  preserved  by  the  Mo.  His.  Society. 


Thornton,  Jessy  Quinn 

History  of  the  Provisional  government  of  Oregon.  Salem,  1874. 


Thornton,  Jessy  Quinn 

Oregon  and  California  in  1848.  N.  Y.  1849. 


Turner,  Frederick  Jackson 

Essays  in  American  History  dedicated  to  F.  J.  Turner  upon  his  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  American  Historical  Association  1909-1910.  H.  Y.  1910. 
Essay  on  Oregon  Pioneers  and  imierican  Diplomacy  by  Jos,  '^hafer,  some  signi¬ 
ficant  references  to  the  influence  of  the  Fur  Traders  upon  the  acquisition 
of  Oregon. 


Turner,  Frederick  Jackson 

"The  Significance  of  the  Frontier  in  American  History,. 
Am.  His.  Association  Report,  1893. 
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Turner,  "Frederick  Jackson 

The  Rise  of  the  i\ew  est  1819-1829.  N.  Y.  and  London,  1906. 


Thwaitcs,  R,  G. 

Early  v'estern  Travels,  1748-1846.  (Cleveland  1904-1906),  32  Yolumes. 
Vols.  Y-XXX  -  Vast  amount  of  material  for  the  "est  in  general. 


Turner,  Frederick  J.  and  Merk,  Frederick 

List  of  References  on  the  History  of  the  '  est. 
Harvard  university  Press.  1922. 


liillidge,  Edward  .'heclock 

The  History  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  its  Founders .  Salt  Lake  City,  1886. 


Tuliidge,  Edward  ^^Tielock 

Life  of  Brigham  Young:  or  Utah  and  Her  Founders  1876. 

Wilford  Toodruff  quoted  168.  Ratner  extravagant  in  praise  of  Brigham  Young. 


Townsend,  j.  K. 

Narrative  of  _a  J ourney  across  the  Rocky  Mountains . 
Philadelphia,  1839. 

The  writer  was  a  member  of  Captain  Wyeth’s  Co.  1834. 


United  States  Senate  Executive  Documents  21st  Congress  2nd  Session  Yol.  I.  No. 39, 
p.23.  Account  of  Smith,  Turner,  and  Arthur  Black,  at  Vancouver  after  the 
terrible  massacre  by  the  Umpqua  1828.  McLaughlins  kind  and  generous  treatment. 


Journal  of  Senate  U.  S.  1789  - —  5  Yols . 

Journal  of  Ex-proceedings  of  the  Senate  1789-1901,  32  voSjumes. 

Records  of  Debates:  (1)  Annals  of  Cong,  of  u.  S.  1789-1924,  42  vols. 
(2)  Register  of.  Debates  in  Congress  1825-1837  in  29  vols. 

Congress  Globe,  1837-1873,  108  vols. 

Congress  Record  1873  - 


United  States  29  Congress,  Congressional  Globe  Yol.  :CY 

Nearly  all  Senators  and  Representatives  took  part  in  the  exciting  debates  upon 
the  Oregon  Question  during  this  29th  Session. 


United  States  Senate  Executive  Documents,  18th  Congress,  1  Session,  Yol.  I,  No.  I, 
Letter  of  Win.  H.  Ashley. 


United  States  21st  Congress  2nd  Session 

Senate  Doc.  39  (Message  dated  Jan.  24,  1831) 

Message  from  the  President  of  the  Dnited  States  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of 
the  Senate  relative  to  the  British  Establishments  on  the  Columbia  and  the 
state  of  the  fur  trade  etc. 

Contains  communications  to  Sec’y.  of  /,'ar ,  J.  H.  Eaton,  from  Ashley  Pelcher, 
Jackson  Smith,  and  Sublette. 
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Letter  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Jackson  and  Sublette 

describes  the  ease  with  which  wagons  v/ere  brought  to  the  entrance  of  the 
’’South  Pass;” .  Excentive  Doc.  1830,  No.  39. 


Benton,  Thos.  H. 

Feb.  9,  1829.  Benton  made  report  covering  various  phases  of  fur  trade, 
in  connection  with  report  "two  interesting  letters  from  Ashley,  W.  H. ,  were 
introduced.  United  States,  29th  Congress,  2  Session(Senate)  Doc.  67. 
Report  also  contains  letter  from  J.  J.  As  tor. 


Pilcher,  Joshua 

Report,  St.  Louis,  Dec.  31,  1831,  in  IJnited  States  Senate,  Executive  Docu¬ 
ments  22nd  Congress,  1st  Session.  Yol.  II.  No.  90. 

General  Account  of  fUr  trade  as  also  concerning  Ashley  Company  movements 
in  spring  of  1824,  profits  of  business  etc.  General  information  concerning 
fur  trade  along  base  of  Rocky  Mountains  and  Yest  of  them. 


United  States 

American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations:  IV;  381. 
Concerning  Oregon  Boundary  1832-1861. 


United  States 

American  State  Papers  ,  Vol .  VI . 

Indian  Affairs  Vol.  II. 

Report  of  Joshua  i^'ilcher  to  Senate  Committee  Concerning  Indain  Affairs  and 
the  fur  trade. 


United  States 

American  State  Papers ,  l/lilitary  Affairs.  Vol.-  II  p.33  ff 
A  report  sih  mitted  by  J.  C.  Calhoun,  Sec’y.  War.  1820,  on  the  Yellowstone 

Expedition..  Purpose  -  to  afford  protection  to  the  Northwestern  frontier 

and- promote  the  Am.  Fui*  Trade.  578-598  - —  Aricara  Campaign,  Ashley’s  letter 
etc. 


United  States 

American  State  papers.  Miscellaneous ,  Vol.  II. 

Letter  of  John  Jacob  Astor  to  John  Quincy  Adams  Sec’y.  of  State  in  which  he 
reviews  the  Astoria  episode,  represents  his  holdings  there  worth  ^200, 000 
ratner  than  R40,000  amount  received.  McDougall  charged  with  bad  faith. 

Also  letter  written  to  Monroe  1813.  Inventory  of  Astoria’s  Business. 


Van  Tramp,  John  C. 

Prai ri e  and  RockylMountai n  Adventures  or  Life  in  the  fest . 

St.  Louis  Mo.  1860. 

Several  chapters  on  West  and  Fur  Trade - one  in  particular. 


Victor,  Mrs.  Francis  Auretta  (Fuller)  Barrett.  1826-1902. 

The  River  of  the  West,  R.  J.  Trumball  Co.,  1870.  San  Francisco 

Some  valuable  material  in  this  work.  See  in  regard  to  last  trapping  by 

Jackson  in  S.  L.  region.  1828. 
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Y'ilkes,  Charles 

JMarrative  of  the  U.  S.  exploring  Ex  edition,  1858,  1859 ,  1840 ,  1841. 
London,  w.  D. 

Visited  Valla  Walla  with  D/ir.  Ogden  in  1841.  A  reference  here  seems  to 
fix  Ogden’s  first  appearance  at  Walla  Walla  in  1818. 


Wilkes,  George  (1820-1885) 

The  History  of  Oregon  Geographical  and  poll ti cal.  H.  y.  1845. 


Willson,  Heckles 

The  Great  Company  2  Vols ,  London,  1909. 


Wyeth,  (Captain)  Nathaniel  J. 

"Indain  Tribes  of  the  South  Pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains:  The  S.  L.  Basin; 
etc."  in  H.  R.  Schoolcraft:  Archives  of  Aboriginal  Knowledge  Vol.  I 
pp.  204  ff.  Phil.  1860. 


Webster,  Daniel 

The  Writings  and  Speeches  of  .  National  Edition - Copyri^t  1903. 

Speech  on  the  Oregon  Question,  pp.  310  ff.  Vol.  XIII. 

Thinks  Oregon  so  far  away  from  both  U.  S.  and  England  that  it  will  surely 
become  an  independent  Republic.  Speech  delivered  in  Feneul  Hall,  Nov.  1845. 


'"heeler,  Captain  Geo.  M.  (Corps  of  Engineers  U.  S.  ArmJj) 

Report  upon  U.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  lOOth  Meridian  7  Volumes  — 
(Vol.  I.  Geographical  Maps)  Vol.  f.  Contains  Epitome  of  Governor  Warren’s 
(report)  Memoir  gives  a  brief  account  of  each  of  the  English  Expeditions 
after  1800.  pp.  513  ff  (Bonneville  item). 


Wheeler,  Captain  Creorge  M-. 

Report  upon  U.S.  Geographical  Surveys.  7  Vols.  Vol.  I  used.  Wahhington,  1889. 
Epitome  of  Warren’s  Memoir.  Part  II,  413  ff. 


Wislizenus,  Dr.  F. 

Ein  Ausflug  nach*  den  Felsen^Gebi rgen  im  jahre  1859.  St.  Louis ,  Mo.  1840. 
Translated  by  Frederich  A.  Wizlizenus.  St.  Louis  Mo.  His.  Soc .  1903. 


Warner,!.  J. 

"Reminiscences  of  Early  Califronia",  in  Historical  Society  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Vol.  VII.  pp.  176-199. 

Various  pioneering  matters  of  interest  data  concerning  J.  S.  Smith,,  his 
trip  to  iJmpQ^ua  and  Oregon,  his  death  etc.  Also  matter  pertaining  to  Young 
and  ’'"olfskill,  (read  with  critical  judgment.) 


'Webster  on  the  ''est, 
See  Sanders  E.  F 
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Worlc,  John 

Journal  Coveriig  Snake  Country^  Expediti  on  1830-1831,  Edited  by  T.  C. 
Elliot  in  Oregon  His  topical  Q,uarterly  Yol.  XIII.  1912,  From  copy  made 
by  Miss  Agnes  Cl.  Laut  in  1903  fromoriglrBl  in  Hudson’s  Bay  Co,  London 
Eng. 


Wyeth,  Nathaniel  J. 

Journal  and  Letter  books  Published  by  Historical  Society  of  Oregon  under 
the  title  of  Sources  of  the  History  of  Oregoal 

A  valuable  store  house  of  information  for  period  1830-1840  and  fur  trade. 
Irving  had  access  to  these  in  writing  Bonneville’s  Adventures. 


Wyeth,  Nathaniel  J, 

"Memoirs  on  Oregon"  in  25  Cong.  3rd  Session.  House  Reports  No.  101  appendix. 


Warner,  J.  J. 

Los  Angeles  County,  Calif,  from  founding  of  San  Gabriel  Mission  Sept.  8,  1771, 
to  July  4,  1876.  Los  Angeles,  1876. 


Young,  F.  G. 

"The  Oregon  Trail"  Oregon  Historical  Society  :;uarterly  Yol.  I. 


Young,  F.  G.  (Ed) 

"Correspondence  and  Journals  of  Capt,  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth"  1831-1836,  in 
Sources  of  Oregon  Hi  story  Yol.  I. 


Zahira,  J.  A. 

The  Quest  of  Eldorado,  N.  Y.  and  London,  1917. 

Acco\mts  of  various  expeditions  in  search  of  Eldorado,  The  book  has  a 
literary  flavor  and  a  lively  interest. 
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Elackfoot  River,  Ross  visits,  1824,  41 
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Buenaventura  (Great  Salt  Lake),  Discovery  of,  1824,  94 
Buffalo  Snakes,  Ross  Company  visits,  41 
Burnet  River,  P.  S.  Ogden  visits,  120 
Cache  Valley,  Ashley  men.  Rendezvous  in  1825,  96 
Fur  traders  at,  18241.825,  71 
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Sublette  men  discover  1824,  92 
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Carson  river,  Fremont  exploration^  1830^-124 

Cass,  Fur  trade  activities,  23 

Cassie  river,  Bonneville  parties  reaches,  133b 

Cedar  Valley,  Escalante’s  route  through,  10 

Cerre,  M.  C.,  Assistant  to  Bonneville,  131 

Charles  III  of  Spain,  American  explorations  sent  by,  4 
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Chiles,  Joseph  B.,  Bartleson-Bidv/ell  company  member,  169 
Colorado  dosert  as  a  barrier,  3 
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Disappointment  Island,  Fremont  explorations  of,  145 
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Donner  Party,  Hardships  of,  172-176 
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Fremont  visits,  151 
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English-Mexicans,  Rivalery  in  California,  108 
Escalante,  Agricultural  possibilities  visioned  by,  188 
Desert,  route  through,  9 
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Journal  of,  Jessie  H.  Dover  translation  of,  7 
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Finley  map  of  1826,  Inaccuracy  of,  166 
Fitzpatrick,  Thomas,  Fur  trade  company,  108 
Immigrantion  party  guide,  167 
Indian  fur  trade  activities,  54 
Fort  Hall  (Idaho),  McKenzie  visits  region  of,  1819,  40 
Importance  of  to  immigrants,  167 
Fort  McLeod,  Northwest  company  and,  22 

Fremont,  John  C*,  Contributions  to  history  of  expeditions  of,  155 
Expeditions  of  1845-46,  151 
Great  Basin  explorations  of,  126-139 
Great  Basin  survey  benefits,  1 

Mormon  settlement  of  Utah  influenced  by,  186-191 
Scientific  data  furnished  by,  144 
Surveys  made  by,  140 
Fur  caches.  Beginning  of,  35 
Fur  trade,  Bonneville  company,  132 
Great  Basin,  1824,  18 
Pacific  routes  of,  20 
Profits  from,  72-73 
P.  S.  Ogden*  s  income  from,  115 
Zenith  of,  1832-1836,  128 

Fur  traders.  Experiences  of  1820^1840,  58-75  ~ 

Explorations  of  the  Great  Basin,  by  3,  11,  12 
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Fur  traders. 

Geographic  information  furnished  by,  109 
Great  Basin,  Leaders  of,  47-50 
Provot ’  s^  Indian  massacre  of,  89 
Rivalry  among,  1824-1825,  82 
Relations  to  settlers,  60 

(^ilbraith,  Isaach,  Jedediah  Smith  leaves  at  San  Gabriel,  105 
Gallatin  map.  Inaccuracy  of,  128-147 

Sources  of  information  for,  107 
Galvez,  Jose  de.  Explorations  of,  4 
Garcia,  Lagos,  Trading  expedition  of,  1813,  12 
Gardner,  Johnson,  Hudson  Bay  fur  traders  won  by,  98 

Reports  concerning  Ogden  fur-trader  desertion,  86 
Gass,  Salt  Lake  and  Bear  River  Experiences  of,  78 
Glass,  Hugh,  Grizzly  bear  experience  of,  56 
Goodyear,  Miles,  Land  grant  to,  161 
Government  explorations,  126 
Grand  River,  Escalante  party  crosses,  6 

Gray,  Robert,  Hew  England  Cormiercial  Co.  Agent  of  1792,  43 
Great  Basin,  Area  and  description  of,  1-2 
British  fur  traders  in  1812,  110 
Exploration  of  by  trappers  and  traders,  3yll 
First  white  explorers  of,  1776,  5 
Fremont’s  contribution  to  knowledge  of,  1 
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Great  Basin,  Fur  trade  rivalry  in,  1824,  18-45 
Govorniaent  explorations  of,  127 
Indian  slave  trade  in,  157-58 
northern  area  exploration,  IG,  17 
northern  area  fur  ahundance  in,  32 
horthv/est  company  activities  in,  1818,  37 
Political  history  of  early,  18-19 
Gree.t  Basin  desert,  Fremont  exploration  of,  150 
Great  Salt  Lake,  Asnerican.  fur  trade  Go.  visit  1311, 
Discovery  of,  76 
Provots  discovery  of,  71 
See  also  Salt  Lai:o 

Green  Pdver,  Bonneville  company  reach,  1832,  132 
Fremont  visits,  1843,  151 
Escalante  party  crosses,  6 
Fur  trapping  on,  64-69 
Henry  explorations  of,  1824,  77 
navigation  of  hy  Ashley  men,  1824-25,  99 
Sublette  men  pass,  1824,  88 
Gurniison  River,  Escalante  route  past,  5 
Guthries  Hap  of  Salt  Lalce,  77 
Harris,  Dean,  Escalante  Journal  translation,  5 
Hastings,  L,  ¥.,  Imraigrant  company,  172 
Henry,  Andrew,  Fort  of,  1810,  23 
Explorations  in  Utah,  77 
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Henry-Ashley  Fur  trading  enterprise,  46-75 
Henry’s  Fork  (  Snake  River),  Fort  at,  23-26 
Hill,  J.  J.,  Old  Spanish  Trail  article,  7 
Hoback,  John,  Pur  trade  activities  of,  30 

Hudson  Bay  company,  Northwest  company  absorbed  by,  1821,  44 
Salt  Lake  discovered  by,  86,  93 
Hudson  Bay  company  men.  Great  Basin  fur  trade  at,  98 
Political  activities  of,  110 
Humboldt  River,  Bonneville  company  reaches,  133b 
Fremont  exploration  of,  128 
Hunt,  Yvilson  Price,  Fur  trade  agent,  22 
Idaho,  Pur  trade  activities  in,  1818-1824,  35 
Immigrant  routes  before  the  Mormons,  164 
Immigrants,  y/estern  number  and  routes  of, 164-177 
Indian  slave  trade  with  Spanish,  Utah  Lake,  13 
Indian  Slaves  in  the  Great  Basin,  Spanish,  156 
Indians,  Bearded,  Escalante  discovers,  9,  13 
Cass  party  attacked  by,  1812,  78 

Fur  traders  attack  by,  1822,  51^  attackod  by. 

Fur  traders  fight  with,  53-57,  64 

Fur  traders  relationships  with,  29 

Fur  traders  robbed  by,  32,  42 

Massacre  of  Jedediah  Smith  trappers  by,  105 

Mormon  friendship  toward,  157 

Ogden’s  trapper  killed  by,/ 14 
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Indians,  ProTot  men  killed  by  at  Salt  Lake,  71 
Utah,  Escalante  malies  friends  vath,  6,  8 
Utah  Lake,  Spanish  traders’  horses  killed  by,  13 
Irving,  IVashington,  Astoria,  20 

Bonneville  er-tpeditions  glorified  by,  139 
Jackson,  David  E.,  Indian  fur  trader,  54 
Jackson  coutny,  Missouri,  Zion  of  the  Ivionnons,  189 
Jensen,  Utah,  Escalante  camp  at,  7 
Jose  de  Galvez,  Explorations  of,  4 

hern,  Edv/ard  H,,  Topographer  for  Fremont  expedition,  153 
Klamath  river,  F r emont ’s  visit  to,  148 
P.  S,  Oyden  fur  trade  on,  116 
Lafayette,  Friendship  mth  Bonneville,  130 
Lagunas  Indians,  Escalante  party  meets,  6 
Laut,  Agnes,  Account  of  fur  trading,  115 
Lawrence,  Discription  of  Salt  Lake,  77 
Leavenworth  campaign  against  the  Aricaras,  54 

Leonard,  Zenas,  Manuscript  telling  of  Bonneville  explorations,  137 
Lisa,  Manual,  Trading  Post  of,  59-60 
Long’s  Expedition,  Conclusion  of,  62 
Lost  Piver,  Rendezvous  at,  1824,  42 

Louis  and  Clarke  expedition.  Effect  on  Great  Basin  history,  19 
McDonald,  Archibald,  Travels  of,  1830,  122 
lIcDougall,  Duncan,  Fur  trade  activities  of,  22 
McKay,  Alexander,  Fur  trade  activities  of,  22 
McKay’s  fur  trade  party,  117 
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Llackenzie,  Alexander,  Fur  trade  activities  of,  22,  36-45 
IIcKenzie,  Donald,  Bear  Lalce  Explorations  of,  80 
licLoed,  John,  Trapper,  1830,  123 
licLoughlin,  John,  Political  activities  of,  110 
lialheur  River,  ?.  S,  Ogden  visits,  116,  120 
Ilandan  Indian  villages.  Fur  trappers  visit,  1822,  50 
Henry’s  party  attached  at,  56 
Meek,  'Joe,  Bonneville  company  memher,  138 
iierced  River,  B  onneville  company  reaches,  134 
hestas,  llanuel,  Utah  Indian  activities  of,  12 
Mexican  Indian  slave  traders,  159 

Mexicans,  Attitude  toward  American  fur  traders,  108 
Mexico,  Great  Basin  owned  by,  1821,  14 

Middleton,  Charles,  Motes  on  P.  S,  Ogden’s  discovery  of  Salt  Lake,  85 

Miller,  John,  Fur  trade  activities  of,  23 

Missouri,  Fur  trade  enterprise  of,  46 

Missouri  Fur  Company,  Pacific  activities,  23 

Mojave  desert,  Fremont  crosses,  151 

Ogden,  party  crosses,  1332,  124 
Uojave  Indians,  Jedediali  Smith  party  attacked  by,  105 
Mojave  region  trade  route,  1830,  15 
Mona  Lake,  Bonneville  company  reaches,  134 
Monterey  California,  'Jedediah  Smith  visits,  106 
Discovery  of,  4 

Mormons,  Agricultriral  progressiveness  of,  183 
Loyalty  of,  184 

\ 

^■'liorraon  immigrants.  Motive  in  settling  Utah,  179,  194 


Migre^tion,  description  of,  144 
Route  followed  by,  197-199 
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Lit.  Hood,  Froraont’s  visit  to,  147 

iicEonzie’s  company  visits,  1819,  40 
lit.  Jefferson,  Fremont’s  visit  to,  147 
Mt.  Rainier,  Fremont's  visit  to,  147 
liuddy  River,  Jedediah  Smith  visits,  102 
LIule  trade,  California  and  Missouri,  1824,  14,  16 
Hunez,  Andres,  Escalante  party  interpreter,  5 

Hauvoo  Neighbor,  the  Western  lands  exploration  described  in,  190 
Nevada,  P.  S.  Ogden’s  exploration  of,  116,  119 
Nez  Forces  (iTalla  Tfalla),  Port  established  at,  1818,  36 
Nicollet,  Jos.  N.,  Relationship  to  Fremont  explorations,  141 
Nidever,  George,  Manuscript  telling  of  Fonnevi lie’s  explorations,  137 
Nootka  sound  controversy,  1790,  Settlement  of,  43 
Northwest  company.  Fur  trade  activities  of,  22 
McKenzie  contact  ?/ith,  1816,  37 
Snalce  River  expeditions  of,  35 
Ogden,  Peter  Skeene,  Ancestery  and  character  of.  111 
Neath  of,  125 

Great  Basin  activities  of,  110 
Journals  of,  1825-1826,  83 
Nevada,  Utah  and  Idaho  visited  by,  121,  125 
Salt  Lalce  Region  explorations  of,  79 
Salt  Lal:e  visited  by,  83 
Bnake  River  expedition  of,  1824,  70 
Ogden,  (Utah),  City  site,  Ashley  men  at,  96 
Fur  traders  rendezvous  of,  1825,  74 
Purchase  of  by  J.  M,  Brovm,  162 
Settlement  of  by  M.  M.  Uoodyear,  163 
Okanagan,  Trading  Post,  1812,  26 
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